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“Free! fire! fire!” 

“Heave to a shake, shipmate! Didn’t you 
hear a cry that if we were on board would pipe 
all hands in a jiffy ¢” 

“Fire! fire! fire!” again echoed through the 


midnight mist, and aroused the slumbering fire- 
men to their work of duty. 

“You’re right, Will,” answered the one ad- 
dressed ; “‘but where away, shipmate, shall we 


go? It seems as if it were a woman that just 


gave that awful shriek ; if so, it isn’t Phil Brown 
that will stand by and see one of the dear little 
craft in distress; for Will, if there is anything I 
love better than a clear sky and a fair breeze, it 
is the bright eye and smooth words of woman. 
I tell you, shipmate,—after a long voyage, when 
I come home without money enough in my 


pocket to buy a mug of beer, and take Poll on 
my knee, she has such a way of saying, ‘ Never 
mind, Phil; better luck next time,’ that I forget 
there ever was a storm. But heave ahead; forI 
see the blaze coming out of the lower story win- 
dow of that house; and as I live, there is a wo- 
man aloft there at the garret window screaming 
for help with a baby in her arms! May I never 
walk the deck of the Sea Gull again, if I don’t 
save them!” And the two sailors started with 
the utmost speed in the direction of the burning 
building. 

It was not in the most thickly settled portion 
of the city, and no watchman’s beat was near. 
The hour was midnight, when the great sea of 
human faces that crowd the thoroughfares of a 
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populous city during the day have disappeared, 
and silence and darkness succeed. The two 
friends, whom we have introduced to the reader, 
were the first to arrive at the burning house. 

“ Save, O save my babe!” again shricked the 
woman, holding her infant out into the air, and 
leaning far out the casement. 

“ That I will, and yourself, too!’’ replied Will, 
as he attempted to climb a slender spout that 
conducted the water from the roof to the ground ; 


but ere he had ascended far, the weak foothold 
gave way, and he was precipitated to the earth. 
In the meantime his companion had taken off 
his rough pea-jacket, and spreading it across his 
arm, begged the woman to drop the infant upon 
it, and then jump from the window, and his 


friend Will, who had received but a slight bruise 


in his fall, would break her descent to the ground 
by receiving her in his arms. In an instant the 
babe was dropped, and with a light wail was 
resting safely on the coarse but warm jacket of 
the sailor. The young mother was preparing to 
follow, and a heavy gust of wind blowing the 
smoke aside showed the friends that she was 


young and beautiful ; but they saw no more, for 
at that moment came a piercing shriek, and then 
a fearfal crash, and the floor gave way beneath 
her feet, and she was precipitated into the flames 
below! 

’ Phil, with a heavy blow, shattered the window 
opposite where he stood, in hopes to extricate 
the sufferer; but within all was still, save the 
crackling and roaring of the fire as it gained 
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strength in its upward course. By this time 
the neighbors had been awakened. Some, with 
heads projecting from open windows, cried out 
“fire! fire !”—others, half clad, rushed towards 
the flames, as if they would fain stay their prog- 
ress. But in a moment more, the rattling of 
wheels and the din of the firemen were heard ; 
and in the confusion that followed no one no- 
ticed Phil or his companion, nor the rescued 
babe. So the sailor wrapped the warm clothing 
more closely about it, and he and his shipmate 
took their way out of the crowd that was fast 
collecting; nor did they stop until they had 
reached the deck of the Sea Gull, that was 
moored alongside the wharf, and made fast to 
the land. 

There seemed to be no one on board ; so they 
went below, and in a few minutes there was a 
bright fire crackling in the little stove, which 
soon sent out a grateful heat, and made the little 
cabin look comfortable. Phil laid his pea-jacket, 
with its contents, into a berth near by, and then 
took a seat at the stove by the side of his com- 
panion. Neither spoke for some moments ; but 
Phil kept his eyes in the direction of the berth, 
and then removing no very diminutive piece of 
tobacco, said : 

“Ym blowed if I know what to do with that 
chap, Will. It seems a pity to cast him adrift, 
for he will always find a rough sea now that his 
mother is gone; for I tell you, Will, you might 
as well lose your sheet-anchor in a storm, as to 
lose your mother before you’re a man ;” and the 
kind-hearted sailor drew the coarse sleeve of his 
red flannel shirt across his eyes, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in a reverie. ' 

“That is a fact, Phil. Do you know that I 
can never bear to go down to the old homestead 
since they gave my mother a damp berth be- 
neath the old chestnut tree? No, I always want 
to see her sit in a corner knitting, and hear her 
tell about what I used to do when I was a boy. 
Now when I do go, everything puts me in mind 
of a wreck, with her colors half-mast. But you 
was speaking about that chap. Why don’t you 
keep him, and make a skipper of him ?” 

“ Why, he isn’t mine, you know.” 

“Well, you see his mother is dead, and it 
kinder seems to me that they hadn’t any friends, 
or somebody would have come to help them 
sooner, or they wouldn’t have been in the house 
alone.” 

“That’s a fact,” answered his companion, a 


-new idea seeming to take possession of him. 


“Yl leave him here with you in the morning, 


- while I go down to where the fire was and see if 
_ 1 can find out anything about them ; and then if 


I can’t, why, I will keep him on board, and take 
him down to Polly and see what she says about 
the youngster. She always says she don’t like 
children, and when I ask her why she is borrow- 
ing them of the neighbors every now and then, 
and making them presents, all the answer I get 
is an extra box on the ear, or—O, bless me! the 
little fellow is waked up !—so just look in the 
locker and see if there was any milk left.” 

Will, the younger of the two, did as he was 
directed, and in a few moments a cup of warm 
milk was standing on the little pine table, which 
was made fast to the floor, while Phil, who acted 
the part of a nurse, had drawn himself up much 
in the shape of a hoop, with his feet on the stove, 
and the infant in his lap, and was plying a spoon 
back and forth from the cup to the babe’s mouth 
with about as much rapidity as a weaver would 
ply his shuttle—much to the amusement of Will, 
who in the scene before him forgot for a moment 
the sad occurrence he had witnessed at midnight. 
When the cup was empty, the sailor threw off 
the soft blanket with which the child was wrap- 
ped when he first caught him in his arms, and 
then pressed his lips to its cheek, and caressed it 
as fondly as any father could have done. The 
little stranger, feeling comfortable, and not real- 
izing its loss, repaid the caresses with its inno- 
cent smile and infantile gestures. It seemed to 
be about a year old, and the night-clothes which 
it wore were of fine texture, and showed the nee- 
dlework of a skilful hand. 

“T tell you what it is, Will,” said his com- 
panion, dancing the babe on his knee, “I have 
made up my mind that the Great Captain aloft 
knew what he was about when he put this child 
into my arms, and took the mother himself. So 
you see I aint a going to give it up if I can help 
it; and if you tell any one but Polly where I 
got it—” 

“ There, there, Phil, spare yourself the trouble 
of athreat. You and I haven’t sailed together 
these ten years, and never had a brush, to run 
afoul now on account of that little bright-eyed 
chap. What should I say but that when the 
mother was about to slip her cable and go aloft, 
she gave the little fellow to our care, and that 
you are keeping it, and I'll do all I can to help 
you raise him.” 

“Give us your hand, Will! If ever I say 
another unkind word to you, I deserve to be set 
adrift in a storm, without provisions, or a ham- 
mock to swing in at night.” 

And both drew nearer the stove, and laid plans 
for the future until the babe was again asleep, 
and then Philip gently laid it on the pillow in 
his berth, and cautiously stretched himself beside 
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it, where both slept soundly until the heavy tread 
of the sailors on deck aroused Philip, who crept 
noiselessly from his berth, and approached the 
one where William lay unconscious of what was 
taking place around him. 

“ Will,” whispered the captain in his ear; for 
that was the title Philip bore, and his was the 
responsibility of giving orders to the few sailors 
they employed in working the little craft in their 
voyages to and from different ports, engaged in 
carrying articles of merchandize. But perhaps 
we had better stop here a moment while Philip 
is awakening his companion, and in a few words 
give a little sketch of his former history. 

Philip Brown was born of poor parents, who 
lived on a small farm, one side of which was 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic. From his 
boyhood he had ever loved the sea, and when 
his arms became strong enough to ply the oar, 
many were his feats of daring on the water, until 
at length the neighbors called him “the son of 
the ocean.” A farmer’s life did not satisfy the 
ambition of the only son, so as time sped on he 
sailed a larger boat than the little skiff. He had 
the reputation of being honest, industrious and 
a skilful sailor ; so at the time we introduce him 
to the reader, he had risen to the command of 
the Sea Gull, a small but well-built vessel, and 
so true had he been to the interest of those who 
employed him, that his word was thought by 
many sufficient guarantee that all business trans- 
actions would be done with the strictest honesty, 
without the formula of a written compact. In 
his wanderings, he had engaged William Laine 
as a deck hand ; but there soon grew up a strong 
friendship between them, until it seemed essen- 
tial to the captain’s happiness that Will should 
be ever at his side. He, too, was honest; and, 
as the sailors said, there could be no foul play 
when William’s eagle eyes were upon you, and 
they often used to speak of the vessel having 
two masters. But let us return to the sleeper. 

“Will!” again repeated Philip. 

The drowsy sailor only drew a longer breath, 
and gave no further sign of awakening. The 
captain took up a small speaking-trumpet that 
lay near, and putting one end to his lips, he 
placed the other close to the ear of the sleeper, 
and then in a hoarse whisper he half shouted, 
“ Fire! fire! fire!” at the same time catching up 
a burning lamp, and holding it near the closed 
eyes of Will, who with one bound sprang to his 
feet, and rubbing his eyes, exclaimed : 

“Where away, captain?—and where is the 
young skipper? I’ll save him!” 

“ Hush !” said Phil, pressing his hand over his 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud, when he saw 
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the effect his stratagem had had on his compan- 
ion, who, discovering the ruse that had been 
played upon him, pouted a little, and an extra 
tinge of crimson shot upward to his brown cheeks 
and forehead. 

“T want you to see to the youngster,” whis- 
pered the captain; “and if he wakes keep him 
from crying, while I go upon deck and pay off 
those hands; for you know if they should see 
that little chap on board, ’twould be all up with 
our plans.” 

“But wont they think it strange, Phil, that 
you discharge them with so little warning ?” 

“Ono; for I told them yesterday I didn’t 
know how long I should stay in port, and I 
couldn’t afford to pay hands to sit round on old 
sugar boxes and chew tobacco; so you see I'l 
just pay them off, and then when we get ready 
to start, why—we’ll hire “a new crew, and have 
them mind their own business.” 

“ That’s a fact,” returned Will ; “so I'll obey 
orders and be getting our breakfast ready while 
you’re gone.” 

And Will hung up his boots on a rusty hook 
at the head of his berth, and walked carefully 
about in his stocking-feet, putting things to 
rights, while the captain went on deck to pay 
and discharge his men. 

That being done, Philip did not return to the 
cabin, but walked down the plank that connected 
his vessel to the shore, and then stood upon the 
wharf, as if undecided where to go. A little 
way from him, he perceived a group of well- 
dressed men—merchants, he concluded, who had 
come down to the wharf to see aBout their goods, 
yet on board some of the ships lying alongside ; 
but in a moment more he caught the words “ fire 
last night;” so, unnoticed by them, he drew 
nearer, and with anxious ear listened to what 
they were saying. 

“Tt was a dreadful affair, indeed,” said one, 
“that they should perish in the flames. It will 
be a sad tale to—” 

The captain did not wait to hear any more, 
for he was afraid they might observe him listen- 
ing, and say something to him; and he felt so 
agitated that he knew if he said anything, he 
should by his emotion betray all he knew con- 
cerning it; so he passed on in the direction of 
the street where the fire occurred. 

The morning was cold. There had been a 
light fall of snow during the latter part of the 
night, so that the air was bracing, and as Philip 
walked on, his mind gained composure, and by 
the time he arrived at the spot he had so abrupt- 
ly left the night previous at midnight, no one 
could have guessed he had ever had an uneasy 
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thought. He stopped when he came opposite to 
where the fire had been, and seated himself near 
by on a charred timber. The nearest house was 
a few rods down the street, and there seemed to 
be no one astir as yet, save an Irish servant girl, 
who came out with a pail, and crossed over, ap- 
parently to get some water. Philip arose and 
beckoned for the girl to come to him, while he 
walked towards her. 

“T guess you had a fire here last night ?” said 
he to the girl. 

“Faith, an’ we did, sir,” answered she; “ and 
it makes my heart ache to think of it ; for there 
was a beautiful lady and her child burnt up in 
the house.” 

“And did you or your mistress know them ?” 
inquired Philip, putting his firmness to the test 
to appear unconcerned, save as a common 
passer-by. 

“© no; they hadn’t been there more than a 
week, and it was only once or twice we saw the 
lady at the window, with the baby in her arms; 
and that is all I know about them.” 

Philip took from his pocket a large red silk 
handkerchief, and pretended to wipe some dust 
from his eyes; and when he took it away, it 
seemed as if they had borrowed the hue of the 
cloth that had just passed over them; but the 
Irish girl thought it was only the effects of the 
frosty air, and she continued : 

“O yes, there is one thing more,”’ and the girl 
seemed to be a little vexed; “ there was a Yan- 
kee servant girl with her the first day or two; and 
one day I went up to their yard to get some water, 
and as she was walking around with the baby 
in her arms, I asked her what its name was, and 
where they came from; but she turned away so 
saucy, and said it was none of my business; and 
when I went home and told Mrs. Jenks, she said 
she guessed they must be queer folks.” 

“ And was the servant girl burned up with the 
woman and child?” inquired Philip, as if he 
would fain prolong the conversation, as the girl 
turned to go. 

“No. Isaw her come out day before yester- 
day, and get into a hack and ride off. I was 
going for water, and she whispered something to 
the lady just as she left the door, and I heard the 
lady say ‘I will ;’ and then she closed the door, 
and I heard the key turn in the lock, and so that 
is all I know about it; but it does seem to me 
you are dreadful inquisitive.” 

“ Well, it is a dreadful thing to have a human 
being go out of the world that way,” said Philip, 
“and I can’t help talking about it;” and he 
turned and went in one direction, while the girl 
pursued her way for the water. 


The captain walked slowly along, musing on 
the events of the last few hours, and wishing he 
had stopped longer and listened to those men on 
the wharf; for it was evident one of them knew 
something about the sufferers; but he thought 
he could not recall their looks sufficiently to re- 
cognize them again; and from this frame of 
mind he was aroused by the cry of the news- 
boy, “Have a paper, sir?” as he saw Philip’s 
eyes turned in that direction. ‘ Line packet just 
arrived—latest news from Europe and—” 

“Ts there anything about the fire last night ?” 
interrupted the captain, those thoughts being still 
uppermost. 

*O yes,” answered the boy; “one of our re- 
porters was on the spot, and it gives the full 
particulars.” 

Philip waited to hear no more, but snatching 
one of the papers, and throwing the boy a piece 
of silver, he rushed down the nearest alley, and 
seated himself on the low step of a dilapidated 
house, and began to scan the contents of its 

8. 
“Do you see that, Jim?” said the successful 
dealer in papers, holding up the shining silver in 
view of his companion. 

“Humph!” said the other, “I shouldn’t a 
dared to take it. I'll bet he’s that crazy feller 
that yesterday’s paper gave an account of; be- 
cause who ever heard of a man who wasn’t out 
of his head giving so much for a newspaper.” 

“ Nonsense, Jim! you’re only mad ’cause you 
didn’t get it; but I’se the chap what knows how 
to sell papers !” 

Here each laid down his bundle and began 
to make arrangements to settle the affair in a 
pugilistic manner, when they were stopped by 
Philip, who again made his appearance, and 
learning the cause of the trouble, dropped a sil- 
ver coin of the same size in Jimmy’s hand, and 
passed on, while he, looking into his compan- 
ion’s face, whispered : 

“TI don’t believe he is crazy after all; he’s a 
real generous old feller.” 

But let us follow the captain to the deck and 
cabin of the Sea Gull. The morning was not 
very far advanced when he again trod the planks 
of his vessel; but ere he went below he walked 
cautiously along, and peeped through a crevice 
of the door that led to the cabin. A smile pass- 
ed over his features as the scene within met his 
view, and he noiselessly opened the door just far 
enough to admit his form, and then crept along 
and hid himself behind a loose sail that had 
been thrown into the cabin the day previous for 
repairs. The back of the faithful sailor and 
friend was towards the captain when he entered, 
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and the babe was on his knee trying to hold in 
his hands a large boiled potato. 

“ Can’t you manage it, my little fellow ?” said 
Will, taking it and biting out a large piece, and 
then giving it back. ‘There now, boy, you can 
make fast to it, and I’ll stow you away in the 
berth while I get the captain’s breakfast ready ; 
for he will soon be back again, and he is a great 
chap for ham and eggs when he gets into port.” 

And Will snuggled the babe close to his brown 
cheek, and danced around the cabin; but com- 
ing in contact with the sail, he got entangled, 
and before he could extricate himself there was 
a collision between the joint captains of the Sea 
Gull, which ended in a hearty laugh by Phil at 
his companion’s awkwardness in his novel ca- 
pacity of nurse. Half an hour after, the two 
tried friends were seated at a table in the cabin 
of their vessel enjoying a meal which the long 
experience of Will had taught him to prepare 
to the satisfaction of his employer. While seat- 
ed at the table, the captain told his companion 
the events of the morning, and then taking the 
paper from his pocket, he read : 

“ Fire.—Last night, about twelve o’clock, 
there was a fire on Alto Street, and before an 
one reached the spot, the interior of the build- 
ing (a dwelling house) fell in, and a woman and 


child perished in the flames. They were stran- 
gers in our city, so we cannot give names.” 


“So you see, Will, nobody will think of com- 
ing here after the boy ; but somehow I don’t feel 
just as I should if Polly was his mother; for 
though I don’t know as I have tried as hard as I 
might to find out about him, yet I always have 
been honest, and if ever I come across anybody 
that has a better right to him than I, why, I 
shall give him up, although I love him more 
than I can tell—he seems so much like the an- 
gels that my mother used to tell me about when 
she used to kneel at the side of my trundle-bed, 
and hear me say my prayers, and then kiss me, 
and say ‘good night, Philip.’ Will, it’s my na- 
ture to love something, and I want that boy, 
when he gets old enough, to go to sea with me ; 
it will be such a comfort to me, after a storm, to 
have him by my side listening to the yarns I 
shall spin about shipwrecks and dangers ; and 
then what a blessing it will be when I am old— 
and it wont take long to make me so now—to 
have him command the craft; maybe I shall 
have a bigger one then. No, I sha’n’t part with 
the boy; so to-night, after dark, you may take 
him up to old Mrs. Chancey’s—nobody ever 
goes there except you and me, to get our wash; 
ing done—and ask the old woman to take care 
of him until we sail; for you see while we are 
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loading up, there will be a good many on 
board.” 


Reader, we will not detain you by giving geo- 
graphical descriptions of the spot where Philip’s 
little brown cottage was located. It stood just 
where we should suppose one of his mind and 
habits would wish to begin and end his days. 
In summer, from the blue sea, wafted inland 
through the clustering foliage around it the in- 
vigorating breeze. The captain’s wife, his idol- 
ized Polly, was generally the only occupant of 
this retreat, save the numerous pets that skipped 
and ran about as if used to kind words and good 
fare. Not many rods from the dwelling was a 
high rock, the base of which had been bathed by 
the Atlantic for ages ere the foot of man had 
pressed it. From the top of that rock had Polly 
often watched for the white wings of the Sea 
Gull, until the stars glittered. But now the 
weather was cold, and when the wind blew off 
the sea it brought a keen edge, which almost 
reached the vitals; and so Polly stationed a 
light upon the peak, and gathered in her pets, 
and then knelt and prayed to Him who alone 
had the power to restore her husband in safety. 
As she knelt, Buff the old watch-dog came and 
took a seat by her side, and laid his head upon 
her shoulder, as if he comprehended her words, 
and would fain join in the petition, although he 
knew not to whom she was talking. But in an 
instant he forgot the better part of his nature, 
and gave a low savage growl, and then walked 
stealthily towards the outer door. His mistress 
was not afraid, for there were true and trusty 
neighbors near. So when a strange voice asked 
to be admitted, she bade Buff be quiet and drew 
back the bolt. 

“ Your husband has arrived,” said the stranger. 

“ Where is he?” eagerly inquired the wife, for- 
getting the common rites of hospitality in her 
anxiety to meet the one she loved. 

“He is making his boat fast to the pier,” re- 
plied the other, still standing without the door ; 
but as he attempted to go away, Polly remem- 
bered her incivility and invited him to enter; 
but he answered no, he was in a hurry to reach 
his friends, who lived at some distance ; he had 
been a passenger on board the Sea Gull, and 
merely stopped to inform her of the arrival. 

Polly did not repeat the invitation, so he pass- 
ed on, while she hastened with almost electric 
speed to arrange things for her husband’s com- 
fort. The little iron tea-kettle was hung on the 
crane (for in those days stoves were not com- 
mon), and an extra number of sticks were laid 
across the andirons, and as they crackled and 
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blazed they sent a glow to the cheek, and a thrill 
through the nerves, that the more modern inven- 
tion fails to do, In a few moments the voice of 
Philip was heard as he came up the path. 

“ God bless you, Polly!” he said, as he stepped 
within the door, and clasped his little wife in his 
arms. “If every sailor finds such a harbor, it 
will be all he will need to keep him from the 
shoals and quicksands of life.”’ 

But ere Polly could reply, the counterpart of 
he captain made his appearance, bearing in his 
arms what seemed to be a bundle of clothes. 

“T guess you have brought me some work,” 
said the wife, as the idea of a washing day flitted 
across her brain. 

“ That is a fact,” answered Philip, who had 
taken the bundle, and begun to remove the dif- 
ferent articles, while Polly hastened to his side 
to assist. 

“O dear!” she half screamed, as her hand 
came in contact with our little hero, whom the 
two sailors had agreed to call Rescox, as they 
said it sounded enough like rescue to remind 
them from where they had rescued him. “ Bless 
me!” she said, “ why didn’t you tell me you had 
a child here? Iwas going to throw the bundle 
out into the porch. But where is its mother ?” 

“Dead!” said Phil; “but don’t ask me any 
more questions now. Give us some supper and 
then we’ll tell you all about it; for you see we 
knew where we were going to cast anchor to- 
night, so Will and I haven’t disturbed the locker 
since morning.” 

Polly had been expecting her husband for sev 
eral days, so she was not unprepared, and in a 
short time tea, with a variety of viands, was 
smoking on the table. When the meal was end- 
ed, Will went back to the boat to remain through 
the night, and Philip and his wife were left alone. 
So he drew her to his knee, and placing his arm 
around her waist, said : 

“Polly, dear, do'you love your rough sailor 
husband ?” 

“Yes, Phil, or I should not have set up to- 
night till so late an hour, and prayed for your 
safe return ; neither should I keep house here 
alone, that you may have a good home to come 
to when you are tired of the sea;” and she 
wound her arms around his sunburnt neck as 
lovingly as when first she was his bride. 

“Then you must love that boy for my sake, 
and—God bless you, girl, I know you will; and 
protect him, too, when Iam away, as the stars 
and stripes protect the Sea Gull.” And Philip 
with the back of his brown hand brushed away 
the tears that dimmed his vision ; and then he 
told her all the particulars of the fire and rescue, 


and that he wished her to keep it a secret, and. 
bring up the child as their own ; and he told her, 
too, that if the neighbors were inquisitive, she 
might say that its mother was dead, and had 
confided the babe to his care. “I knew you al- 
ways said you didn’t like children, Polly; but I 
think you will love that little fellow—he has 
such a kind of a way of looking up into your 
face ; and then he isn’t afraid of anybody.” 

“J didn’t mean it,” answered Polly; “but I 
didn’t want to seem dissatisfied, and I didn’t 
know what else to say.” 

And so they talked until the old oaken sticks 
had turned to ashes on the hearth and the frost 
glistened on the windows, and then they re- 
moved the babe from its soft bed on the settee to 
their own couch, where it slept quietly on the 
arm of the sailor’s wife. 

It was late in the morning when Philip awoke, 
and then he quietly crept from the bed, and be- 
fore he aroused Polly the teakettle was steaming 
up the chimney, and the glowing coals sent out 
a genial heat. This was Philip’s first attempt at 
anything of the kind at home, and the wife 
guessed the cause—he feared the care of their 
new charge might have kept her awake, and he 
would make amends by sharing other duties, 
But we will not stop to relate the details of 
Philip’s stay at home. 

A week passed away, and bidding Polly take 
good care of the boy, and make herself as com- 
fortable as possible, he gave each a kiss, and he 
and his friend Will once more embarked on 
board the Sea Gull, and by the aid of a fair 
wind her white sails soon bore them far away 
from the little cottage; and we will leave them 
to roam the wide waste of waters, while we spend 
a little time with the sailor’s wife. 

Polly stood upon the peak with the infant in 
her arms, well protected from the weather, until 
the wings of the Sea Gull had vanished, as it 
were, in the clouds, and then staunching the 
tears that had gathered on her lashes, she press- 
ed the babe more closely, and clambered down 
the rock and entered her lonely home. 

On the old arm-chair in the corner lay her 
husband’s tarpaulin hat, which he had cast aside 
for a new one, and the pea jacket which the little 
stranger had been wrapt in, was hanging on a 
wooden peg; all looked dreary, and everything 
reminded her of him who would be absent many 
months, and perhaps never return. Tears start- 
ed afresh as she thought of this, and all else was 
forgotten until she felt the soft cheek of Rescoe 
pressed against her own, and his warm lips en- 
deavoring to kiss away the grief he could not 
comprehend. 
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“ Rescoe, darling,” she said, as she returned 
his embrace, “for the moment I forgot I had 
anything else to love; but mother will feel so 
no longer—you shall be all when father is away.” 
And so she went about her work, putting every- 
thing in order that had been neglected while her 
husband was at home, that she might spend more 
leisure with him. 

Winter passed away, and the pure sea breeze 
was again grateful, and the vegetables grew in 
the garden tilled by the hand of the sailor’s 
wife ; and when nature’s beverage was needed to 
quench the burning thirst, the old sweep-well 
was there to yield its refreshing and almost icy 
liquid ; and at evening came Brindle from the 
meadows to give her quota towards the support 
of the sailor’s son. 

Health glowed on his cheek, and rapidly did 
his form expand; so that a year after, when 
Philip returned and found him playing beside 
the door, he passed by and inquired for the babe 
he had left. Polly laughed and pointed to her 
strong boy, who was engaged in sailing a boat 
in a tub of water. Philip turned to look, and 
with one bound he was by his side. 

Avast there, you lubber !” he cried, snatch- 
ing the boy playfully from the tub. “ Look 
here, Will, didn’t I tell you he would be a sail- 
or?” And then, after a few caresses from the 
two friends, they let him go back to his play, 
while they watched him from the window. 

Ere Philip sailed, it was resolved that the next 
time they returned, they would let the little cot- 
tage, and Polly and the boy should take a voyage 
in the Sea Gull. “For there is nothing like be- 
ginning early to learn the ropes,” said Phil; 
“and it seems to me, Will, that I never had so 
many storms when Polly used to sail with me, 
when we were first married ; or if we did I didn’t 
notice them.” 

“ That's a fact, captain,” replied Will. “Some 
sailors say it is bad luck to have a woman on 
board, but all the bad luck that I ever believed 
in was that they are generally so taken up with 
them that they don’t mind their business; and 
then if they come near going to Davy Jones’s 
locker, they lay it to the wrong cause. But 
that is a good idea about their going—we sha’n’t 
be in such a hurry to get back again.” 

And now, reader, we must take a leap along 
the track of time ; our limits will not permit us 
to follow our young hero through the minutiz of 
his youth up to manhood. From the first trip 
that he took in the Sea Gull, the ocean was his 
home. For many years Polly accompanied them, 
and then as he grew older and stronger, she went 


back to the seashore cottage, and kept a pleasant 


home for them to return to at the close of each 
voyage. 

Twenty-two years have elapsed since Philip 
and his companion rescued the child from the 
flames. He is now a tall and muscular young 
man, with a dark flashing eye and noble mien. 
With the kind-hearted Philip he has visited 
every clime, and extracted information from 
almost every land. His education has not been 
neglected ; teachers have been provided by the 
liberal hand of his adopted father; and when 
the seas ran high and the billows roared loudest, 
the love of books was called in requisition, and 
by many he was called “the learned captain.” 

The tide has long since ebbed and flowed over 
the wreck of the old Sea Gull, and Philip Brown 
stands on a broader deck and is shadowed by 
taller masts than when we last met him. Wil- 
liam Laine has taken in sail for the last time, 
and his soul is safely moored in heaven. A deep 
base voice gives orders to the sailor at the mast- 
head to keep a sharp lookout, for they have 
just passed fragments of a wreck. The one who 
gave the order is Rescoe, who occupies a seat on 
a settee that has been brought from the cabin 
and placed on deck at the stern of the ship, and 
beside him is a fair girl, whose hand rests con- 
fidingly in his. 

“ You are sad this evening, captain,” she said, 
as she looked into his face. ‘‘ Now that the storm 
is over, and we are once more in safety, with the 
full moon shining above us, methinks it is un- 
grateful to be sad.” 

“I would not, Louise,” replied the young 
man, “if I did not remember the words of your 
father this morning. He says you can never be 
mine, for I am but a poor adventurer of the sea, 
and that the one who marries you must have 
wealth equal to your own. In company with 
my father I own this ship—it is all I have.” 

“We are young yet, Rescoe, and I will wait 
for you; but I think my father will relent when 
he reflects how much we owe you for our safety. 
Had it not been for your skill, your brave old 
father’s commands would not have saved us from 
encountering the foaming breakers that threaten- 
ed us almost within a cable’s length.” 

“When once in a safe harbor we forget the 
storm. But, Louise, you must not remain here ; 
your father will be engaged in the cabin but a 
short time, and when he returns to the deck he 
will be angry to find you here. Besides, much 
as I love you, I would not wed you against his 
will, for it is worse than piracy to rob a parent 
of his only child. No, no, Louise! I know not 
what my future fate may be, but should I by 
some happy turn in the wheel of fortune possess 
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that which your father so highly prizes, then you 
will be the first one I shall seek ; but until then, 
although my heart should break, I will not force 
myself where it were better I should not be.” 

And the young man, who was protected from 
the view of those on duty by a screen that was 
placed to keep the spray from dashing over the 
after-part of the deck, pressed the lovely girl to 
his bosom, and kissed her again and again, as if 
it were the last interview he ever expected to 
have with the one beside him. But ere she could 
answer, “ Sail ho!” was shouted from the mast- 
head, and the young captain springing to his 
feet, led her to the cabin door, and then in an in- 
stant placed the trumpet to his lips and demand- 
ed, “ Where away ?” 

“About half a league to the eastward,” re- 
turned the sailor. “She seems to be a small 


boat, with a signal of distress set at her mast- 
head.” 


Our old friend, Philip, hearing an unusual 
noise overhead, now made his appearance from 
below, where he had been engaged the last half 
hour talking with Mr. Beachley, one of the pas- 
sengers, and father to Louise. 

“ What is the matter, my boy,” said he, as he 
came up to Rescoe. 

The young man briefly related what the sailor 
had said. 

“Heave to!” shouted Philip; “and lower a 
boat and bear away for—” And then looking 
off on the water, he perceived that the order had 
been given and obeyed ere he reached the deck. 
“O, it’s no use for Phil to try to be captain any 
longer,” he said pleasantly, “as long as I have 
got such a smart boy. I tell you, Mr. Beachley, 
he knows every rope from the bow to the mizzen, 
and can balance himself on the maintop like a 
bird ;” and the old sailor walked slowly along, 
and seated himself near the helmsman, and look- 
ed off in the shining wake of the rowers who 
were pulling away for the object in the distance. 
There was scarcely a breath of air astir, and the 
long steady swell that is ever felt after a storm 
served but to give a gentle, undulating motion to 
the ship and spread a home feeling among the 
passengers. 

An hour later, the little boat again came 
alongside ; but there were added three to her 
number—an elderly gentleman and two younger 
ones, in sailor garb. On inquiry it proved that 
the old gentleman was a passenger, and the 
other two were sailors, who had left Liverpool 
in the ship Amity, which was bound for New 
York, and in the storm which had gcecurred a 
few days previous, she was run into and sunk. 
They could give no account of the rest of the 


crew or passengers, as the ship sank ina few ° 
minutes after being struck. They, with some 
others, had succeeded in getting on board of a 
boat, but she leaked badly, and they were with- 
out provisions. By long continued exertions in 
bailing and by fasting they had become exhaust- . 
ed, and all had died save those three. 

“Bear a hand,” said the mate to one of the 
sailors on deck, “and help swing this old gentle- 
man on board. He is very feeble ; so make fast 
a swing-hammock to those ropes ;” and then he 
bent over the invalid and encouraged him to fear 
no danger; and so it proved, for in a few mo- 
ments he was safely on board the Flying Cloud, 
Philip Brown, master. 

Though Philip bore the title, all understood 
that on Rescoe devolved the responsibility of 
working the ship, and attending to business when 
in port. For several days Rescoe remained on 
deck most of the time. This was in part to at- 
tend to the duties of his office, and also to avoid 
meeting with his loved Louise ; for he dared not 
risk another interview, lest the manly resolutions 
he had adopted might be overcome. 

The old captain remained below with the in- 
valid, who seemed to grow weaker every day. 
Several days had passed, when one morning, 
Rescoe, wishing to consult his father on some 
subject connected with the management of the 
ship, entered the cabin, where the sick man was 
bolstered up in a half reclining posture. His 
father, who was leaning beside the invalid, bade 
him come nearer. As he did so, and spoke in a 
low and softer tone than usual, the passenger 
half raised himself from his pillows, and fixed 
his eyes on the young mar. Philip saw the 
movement, and every nerve trembled ; for more 
than once since the sick man had lain there, had 
he thought he had discovered a resemblance be- 
tween him and Rescoe; and at night he had 
often heard the invalid, who gave his name as 
Frederick Manton, cry out in his troubled dreams 
words of which the old captain could not mis- 
take the meaning. For the moment he had for- 
gotten this when he bade the young man come 
nearer. The eyes of Mr. Manton did not leave 
the form and features of Rescoe until the cabin 
door had closed behind him; then turning to 
Philip, he said : 

“T think you told me you had a son who took 
the principal charge of this ship ; is that he?” 

Philip nodded assent. He could not speak ; 
for he knew he should betray himself. 

“?Tis strange,” muttered the invalid; “and 
yet—I must be dreaming; my sufferings have 
driven me mad, and I shall die unknown, and 
my property will be divided among strangers!” 
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“ Have you no wife nor child?” said Philip, 
erideavoring to appear calm. 

“ Not now,” replied the stranger. “It is more 
than twenty years since I left them at home to 
dwell with my mother, while I went on a voyage 
to transact business which was to put me in pos- 
session of a fortune. Like yourself, I had fol- 
lowed the sea for many years, and had been suc- 
cessful, and so I started on what I told my wife 
should be my last voyage, and then I would 
return home and enjoy life with her and our 
babe. I had been gone several months, and was 
about to return; so I wrote to her to come ‘to 
the city where our ship would land her cargo, 
so that she might be there when I arrived, and I 
could be with her in my leisure hours until my 
business was settled, and then we were to pur- 
chase a residence in the country, near where my 
mother lived. Too well did Ellen obey my re- 
quest. Accompanied by my mother’s servant 
girl, she took a small house in the city, and a 
few days after, the girl returned for some articles 
they had left, and the second night after her de- 
parture, my idol wife and child were—O God! 
I cannot say more!” and the invalid’s face was 
the hue of death. 

Philip arose and paced the cabin. He felt that 
the father of his beloved Rescoe was before him ; 
and yet how could he resign him? He had never 
told the youth he was not his father, for he feared 
that he might blame him for not making further 
efforts to discover his parents ; and he might leave 
him, too—and that was the most heart-rending 
thought of all; for to him and Polly he had be- 
come as necessary as were the oaken timbers to 
his ship. But he had an honest heart, and he 
could not bear to see the invalid suffering in his 
berth, without home or friends ; and if he died! 

Philip saw there was but one course to pursue, 
so he nerved himself for the worst, and went back 
to the sick man and knelt beside the berth. He 
was a blunt sailor in his words, so he waited for 
no glossing ideas to present themselves, but said : 

“Well, captain, I suppose you will think I 
ought to be thrown overboard when I get through 
with spinning this yarn, and I’m blowed if I care 
much what you do with me; for if the boy leaves 
me, ’taint much matter;” and the old sailor’s 
face was very pale, and he bit his lip until the 
blood started and crimsoned his teeth, and then 
he continued: “ You see when we compare logs, 
your reckoning and mine make it out that at the 
same time you lost your wife and son, I gained 
a boy ;” and then he related all the particulars of 
the fire and rescue; he told, also, that he had 
educated him, and how much he and his Polly 
loved the youth ; still he would now give him up, 


for he had not many years to live, and it didn’t 
matter much if they were shortened a little. 

“ You need not give him up,” said the invalid, 
feebly ; after he had recovered a little from the 
surprise ; “for he will soon have no friend but 
you. My mother did not long survive that 
dreadful shock, and my wife, when I married her, 
was anorphan. I had but one friend in the city 
on that fatal night, and he did not arrive at the 
burning building until it was too late to—to—” 
and here the sick man hid his face with his thin 


hand. . 

“ He must have been the one,” thought Phil, 
“whom I heard speak about the fire while stand- 
ing on the wharf.” 

After a short pause, Mr. Manton continued ; 
“Tt would have been a great comfort to me, 
Captain Brown, to have known that the child 
was saved, but I would not reproach you for you 
have done well by him. I would again like to 
see him, and if he is my son, I shall will to him 
and you all I possess. Is there nothing which 
he wore upon that night that you have preserved ?” 

“ There is,” said Phil, “asmall trinket that he 
had on, which I stowed away in my chest. It 
got broke and I never had it mended.” 

In a momenta small gold chain with a broad 
clasp was handed to the invalid who took it and 
pressed a secret spring upon the clasp ; it flew 
open and revealed the name, Frederick Manton. 
It was enough. 

And now, reader, we have a few more 
words to say, and then you and I will part coth- 
pany for the present. Rescoe loved his foster- 
parents too well to cherish one hard thought for 
the past, and few ever knew the circumstances of 
his so suddenly coming into possession of such 
vast wealth. Mr. Beachley knew, for Rescoe’s 
father proved to be an old friend of his, and read- 
ily did he give his consent for the marriage of his 
daughter to the young sailor, whose love had 
commenced while floating on the sea and bid fair 
to be as lasting as the voyage of life. The old 
captain und his wife shared in the wealth of their 
foster-child, as was decreed by the will of his 
father drawn up on board the Flying Cloud, 
where he drew his last breath. 

Reader, I suppose you would like to knowhow 
I obtained a knowledge of these facts. Ifany one 
asks you, you can just say that you don’t know; 
for I can keep a secret, ifIamawoman. - 


Always suspect a man who affects great soft- 
ness of manner,.an unruffied evenness of temper, 
and an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. 
These things are all unnatural, and bes a 
degree of to which he has 
no purpose or design to answer, cannot 
submit to drill himself. 
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BOSTON HARBOR. 
BY 


Tis noon! the sky is clear—the sunny deep 
Is still, save where the rippling breezes sweep 
Wooing, and whispering along, to sleep: 
Each stately ship reposed at anchor rides— 
By it the sportive ripple, as it glides, 
Laughs in the sunbeams, and uncertain plays 
On the dark vessel with reflected rays. 
Now o’er the lulling waters flit awhile, 
Broken reflections of the floating pile ; 
Th’ inconstant breeze each trembling charm enhancing, 
As beauty’s eye most fascinates in glancing, 
Or as the glimpse our parting clouds bestow 
Of heaven’s blue ether gladdens more the view, 
Than in those realms of sultry solstice glow, 
Their one unchanged expanse of azure hue. 
Hushed every sound of man, of toil, of care, 
The wanton pennons dally in mid air, 
All silent though not still. For even the bark 
That fleets as rapid as electric spark 
Over the blue surface—mystic motive given— 
Seems by a secret, silent impulse driven; 
Unheard the music of the plashing oar, 
That brightly sparkles on the raptured sight, 
Though lost its sound—so distant from the shore— 
It gleams in measured harmony of light! 
Soothing the sight! Haply those realnas of bliss 
May prove a haven typified in this— 
A calm eternity of peaceful light, 
Where wearied souls may rest them from their flight, 
And happy spirits, like those fleet barks, move 
Ever in radiant harmony above! 
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SAGATABSCOT. 


BY MARY E. ROBINSON. 


Tue sturdy forest yielded tothe axe; the trees 
disappeared from Sagatabscot Hill; fire passed 
over it ; the plough stirred its soil ; grain grew up- 
on it, and at length cattle pastured upon its swell- 
ing slopes. Mr. Serjent labored assiduously, 
and the earth began to reward munificently his 
labors. A family of children grew around him, 
bidding fair to comfort him when his hair should 
become silvery and his step feeble. He loved his 
offspring, and next to them the fruitful acres 
which his industry had redeemed from the wil- 
derness, and by years of toil converted into fields, 
pasturage and tillage. 

Serjent lived in that dangerous period when 
the red men were arrayed in deadly hostility to 
the white settlers. The tomahawk and the 
knife were at work upon the frontier. Pitiless 
foes lurked on the border, leaping from ambush 
to slay the lone laborer, making direful marauds 
at night, carrying terror and destruction to many 
homes, leaving blood and death, sorrow and wail- 
ing upon many hearthstones. 


The summer of 1702 came. Martha Serjent 
had reached the estate of early womanhood ; her 
sister was a girl of fourteen; while her 
three brothers were but lads of twelve, ten, and 
eight years. Martha was pretty; at least John 
Lewis thought so, and he was a sensible young 
fellow and I dare say a judge of beauty. John 
was the son of a farmer who formerly lived in 
an adjoining settlement; but who moved from 
the frontier on account of the increasing hostility 
of the Indians. John returned immediately after 
his father’s hurried flight—for it was a flight 
rather than an ordinary quiet removal—in order 
to prevail on Mr. Serjent to do likewise. He 
reasoned with him upon the rashness of remain- 
ing when every other settler had fled in dismay 
from the ravages of savage revenge. Serjent 
pointed to his farm and his comfortable dwelling 
for a reply. 

“ Yes,” said Lewis, “it is hard to leave what 
has cost so much toil; but what will all this suf- 
fice when the redskins pounce upon you like 
wolves? Life is more precious than these culti- 
vated acres.” 

Serjent admitted that John’s argument was 
weighty. “But” replied he, “I have made up 
my mind to stay and defend what belongs to me 
at all hazards.” 

John referred to his family, instancing some of 
the more recent massacres, which had filled the 
country with horror and mourning. These ex- 
amples of Indian cruelty were not disputed or 
pelliated by the farmer, neither was his determin- 
ation shaken. With a troubled and heavy heart, 
young Lewis sought Martha, hoping through her 
influence to overcome the obstinacy of her father. 
She required little urging to add her solicitations 
to those of her lover. Indeed, she had avery ac- 
curate idea of the state of the country, and al- 
ready attempted to induce her father to leave the 
dangerous vicinage from which their neighbors 
had judiciously fled. 

We must not forget to mention, also, that Mrs. 
Serjent was alive to the peculiar peril that me- 
paced them, and felt all the mother’s anxiety 
to see her children in a place of safety; but not- 
withstanding that consciousness, she relied with 
a tolerable sense of security on her husband’s 
courage and determination. 

Lewis had a powerful ally in the pretty Martha, 
but failed to move Mr. Serjent’s resolve to stay at 
Sagatabscot and defend his property. 

Late in the autumn of the year I have named, 
and about two weeks after the removal of the last 
to the nearest military station, while the Serjent 
family were partaking of their evening meal, the 
clattering of hoofs reached their ears. One of 
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the boys ran to the window and announced that 
a horseman was approaching in full speed. A 
moment after a man drew up in the yard, and 
throwing himself from the panting beast, pre- 
sented himself unceremoniously to the inmates 
of the dwelling. He was a messenger from 
Captain Howe, commander of the nearest milita- 
ry post; he brought news of new enormities in 
the adjacent settlement, and a pressing warn- 
ing for Mr. Serjent to remove without delay. 

The man was thanked for his faithful delivery 
of the captain’s message, and cordially invited 
to share their repast, which he did; then mount- 
ing, rode away as swiftly ashe came. This hur- 
ried visit left a vivid and unpleasant impression 
upon all the household. Some discussion ensued, 
but most of the evening passed in gloomy silence. 
In six days from that date another messenger ap- 
peared with a similar warning. But they had 
lived so long unmolested, that Mr. Serjent began 
to feel quite confident that the moment of peril 
was passed, and he should be left to the enjoy- 
ment of his own. Even his wife and Martha 
shared in this hope, as ill-founded as it was. 

Young Lewis was now ready to despair; 
neither fear nor remonstrance could overcome 
the obstinacy of Serjent. Fall of the benevolent 
thought of saying the family, the young man set 
out for the nearest military post to make more 
summary efforts. Some days passed after his 
departure and nothing extraordinary occurred. 

The labors of the day performed, they gathered 
about the evening fire, the ruddy blaze of 
which diffused both warmth and light. There 
was an evident trial at cheerfulness by the elder 
members of the household; but the absence of 
Lewis, who had been with them much of late, 
was felt to be a sensible drawback upon their 
happiness. The younger children gathered 
closely into the chimney corner, fearful each mo- 
ment might bring to their listening ears the 
sound of savage visitors. A fixed conviction of 
coming evil seemed to settle upon every mind. 
Tears were seen upon Mrs. Serjent’s cheeks that 
night as she looked anxiously at her offspring. 
Her husband busied himself for a time in casting 
bullets and putting his gun in order; that task 
completed he paced the little room with a ner- 
vousness that was new to him, pausing at the 
windows occasionally to gaze out into the night. 
Just as the family were about to retire, there was 
a slight tapping at the door. Mr. Serjent grasp- 
ed his gun and demanded who was there. 

“A friend of the white man,” said a female 
voice. 

“A squaw!” exclaimed Serjent. “ What do 
You want?” he added. 
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“Let me in, and be quick!” continued the 
voice. 

“ Perhaps there are others close at hand,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Serjent, warningly. 

Her husband hesitated a moment and then 
opened the door. A young squaw glided im. 
She could not have been past sixteen ; her features 
were very pretty and interesting. She glanced 
timidly about the room as if half relenting her 
purpose; but her ingenuous face soon resumed 
its confidence of expression. Martha motioned 
her to the fire—the snow was beginning to fall 
and it was quite cold—but she signified that 
there was no need ; and remained silent. 

Martha approached her and gently took her 
hand. 

“ Speak ! what can we do for you?” she said, 
in a kindly voice. 

“ Girl with the white skin, for me you can do 
nothing. It is you that are in danger. Pale 
faces, you have been foolish; why did you not 
fly to the strong house with your people? Be- 
hold they are gone, and you are left alone !” she 
exclaimed, with energy. 

“ This is my house!” said Serjent, firmly. 

“ Pale face, you are like the foolish deer that 
turns to look at the danger close athand. Where 
will be your house to-morrow ?” 

* « Go on, go on!” cried Martha, parting the 
hair from the girl’s forehead, and looking entreat- 
ingly into her black eyes. 

“ White squaw, I have come kere at the risk 
of my life! Before the bright sun rises into the 
heavens again, Sagamore John and his warriors 
will visit your wigwam.” 

“ And can you, and will you save us ?” asked 
Martha. 

“ Whiteskins, you must save yourselves. Go 


to your great wigwams where your fighting men 
are.” 


“ They will track us in the snow,” said Martha. 

“ The falling snow will cover your trail. But 
go—go to the woods, anywhere for a hiding place, 
death awaits you here.” 

The Indian girl turned to depart. 

“ Stay!” cried Martha, detaining her by grasp- 
ing her garments. “ Can you not conduct these 
children and my mother to a place of safety ” 

The girl gazed an instant at the fair pleader 
with a soft expression of pity, and then suddenly 
freeing herself ran from the house. 

Half stunned by what she had heard, and full 
of anxiety for the beloved ones around her, not 
well knowing what she did, Martha pursued the 
flying steps of the red maiden, impelled by some 
strong, vaguely understood hope. But the 
peaceful messenger was far out in the storm, flit- 
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ting like a spirit to the distant peaks of Wachuset. 
The white snow was falling in blinding profusion, 
A mist was before the eyes and upon the brain of 
Martha. She sped on, as if safety. were to be 
found in that direction only. So many days and 
nights of suspense and painful expectation, with 
the awful certainty revealed in addition, fora 
moment bewildered her. 


The air was cold and the wind whistled mourn- 
fully through the leafless trees. 

The Indian girl glanced behind her and saw 
the dim shadow of Martha as she hurried wildly 
through the descending snows; she saw her 
stop, press her hands to her head and fall. Has- 
tening to her side, she raised herin her arms, 
and seeking a sheltered spot, laid her there, 
wrapping her carefully in herown blanket. The 
girl then sat down beside her, and took her head 
on her knees, waiting patiently till she should 
revive. 

Martha was unconscious a longtime. Just as 
she opened her eyes there was the report of a 
gun. The sound recalled her to the outer world, 
and the realization of her condition. 

“ Where am I?” she asked, looking at her un- 
known friend. 

“Hush! be still! you are safe!” said the 
Indian maiden. 

The echoes of another gun vibrated through 
the woods. ’ 

“They have attacked my father’s cabin!” 
cried Martha, attempting to rise to her feet. 
“Do not detain me—let me go and share their 
fate 

She struggled to go, but the girl held her. 
Fortunately she became unconscious again. 
When she recovered her faculties all was quiet in 
the direction of Serjent’s dwelling. The red 
maiden was preparing to go her way. 

“The vengeance of Sagamore John is complet- 
ed. By this time his face is turned towards the 
distant wigwams. Go back in safety,” she said. 

Martha rose and kissed the girl affectionately ; 
a@ moment more and she was pursuing her way 
towards the lodges of her people, while Martha 
retraced her steps slowly, with fearful forebodings. 

The cabin door stood open; there were san- 
guinary stains upon the threshold. She entered 
with feelings of dread impossible to describe. A 
terrible spectacle presented itself—Her father’s 
body, mutilated and lifeless, was stretched upon 
the floor. Where were the rest of the family she 
had left but a little while before! She called 
them by name. Alas! there was no answer— 
they were on the weary march to Canada; the 
family circle was broken forever. Mrs Serjent, 
it was afterwards learned, was despatched by a 


SAGATABSCOT. 


single blow of the hatchet while exerting her fee- 


ble strength to ascend a hill, which proved too 
rugged for her efforts. 

It may be supposed that Martha passed a mis- 
erable night alone with the remains of her father, 
with the realization, also, of the mournful change 
that had taken place in the household. 

Near morning she thought she heard sounds 
indicative of the proximity of enemies, and had 
scarcely time to conceal herself behind the am- 
ple, old-fashioned chimney, before the door was 
thrown open and six Indians rushed in, as she 
could see from her hiding-place. But she was 
soon relieved from apprehension as she perceived 
that their object was not murder and plunder, 
but to find a place of concealment. It appeared 
from their conversation that a party of twelve 
men were close at hand, and it was from them 
they were anxious to escape. 

The cellar was accessible—as was common in 
those days—by a trap door, which they raised. 
Passing through the aperture into the darkness 
below, they drew the trap into its place. This 
was barely accomplished when Martha heard the 
party approaching which had excited their fears. 
It was led by John Lewis, who had been to the 
station. Captain Howe had sent him with 
twelve men to conduct Serjent and his family to 
the garrison, forcibly, if need be. He was too 
late; Serjent had paid the penalty for his rash- 
ness. Lewis was shocked with what he beheld. 
Pale and agitated he contemplated the work of 
the redmen and thought of Martha ; but Martha 
herself silenced his fears by springing from her 
hiding place to his arms, where she swooned. 
Her nervous system had sustained such a heavy 
shock that it was several days before she could 
remember what had transpired, or render a con- 
nected account of what she had witnessed. 


Meantime the soldiers spread their blankets 
over the trap door, and slept several hours with- 
out mistrusting what kind of visitors were in the 
cellar. Later in the day, while they were burying 
the body of Serjent, the Indians made their way 
out and escaped ; but it was afterwards discover- 
ed that they had no agency in the tragedy of 
Sagatabscot Hill. 

Martha rewarded young Lewis for his devotion 
by the gift of her hand. 


4 
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Tae Eatinc-Hovuse Waiter.—Did youever 
ask a waiter, when the bill of fare was new laid 
what he’d got? His answer might be repeated 
as follows: “ 
oysters, very nice; cu owl, rosegoose, legger- 
lam or, at least, it sounds 

e 
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WINTRY KNELLS. 


BY J. DAY BARRON. 


And the birds have hushed their singing, 
For they mourn the summer’s breeze. 


They are moaning, moaning, moaning, 
In the sober, solemn pines; 

Like a guilty spirit groaning 
For the peace it never finds. 


They are wailing, wailing, wailing, 
As they whistle madly by; 

And the fitful clouds are sailing 
Athwart the leaden sky. 


They are shrieking, shrieking, shrieking, 
In a weird and fearful tone; 

Like a guilty spirit speaking, 
Whose last fond hope is gone. 


They are sighing, sighing, sighing, 
In the distance—far away ; 

Like a faithful Christian dying, 
Whose lamp has burned away. 


They are whistling, whistling, whistling, 
Through the frost-king’s glittering gems; 
And the leafless trees are bristling 
With their pearly diadems. 


They are telling, telling, telling, 
Of the bright day yet in store; 
When the buds will all be swelling, 

And old winter's reign is o'er. 


+ 


A QUARTER-DECK STORY. 
BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


Ovr ship lay at Diamond Point, below Cal- 
cutta, and close by lay another American ship, 
belonging to New York, which was both owned 


and commanded by Captain Lemuel Rowe. I 
had known Rowe when he was a poor boy, and 
I knew that he had gained his present position of 
wealth by a peculiar stroke of luck. His wife 
was with him, and she was one of the most 
beautiful women I ever saw, being not only em- 
inently handsome, but possessing one of those 
faces which at once appeal to the nobler and 
purer affections of the heart, and excite respect. 
In Calcutta, she had been the acknowledged 
belle, though some of England’s fairest flowers 
of nobility were there. 

One day, Captain Rowe came on board our 
ship to take dinner. I had renewed the ac- 
quaintance of bygone times, and I found him 
rather proud, than otherwise, of having once 
been poor. After dinner, we lighted our cigars 
and went upon deck, where we sat down and 


enjoyed the cool evening breeze that came 
sweeping up the great river. Thus had we 


spent an hour, when Captain Fifield, our own 
commander, asked Rowe if he had any objec- 
tions to giving us a little sketch of*his life. 

“ The fact is,” said Fifield, “ we have heard a 
thousand rumors concerning your marriage, and 
if you have no objections—” 


“Not at all,” broke in Rowe, with a smile. 


He was a perfect pattern of a man—tall, pow- 
erful, and handsome. “They have their yarns 
on the forecastle, where Jack tells his adven- 
tures ; and I don’t know why we may not have 
a story of the quarter-deck. At all events, you 
shall have one; so listen : 

“ Few youths can well be poorer than I was at 
the age of fourteen. I had just rags enough to 
cover my nakedness, and that was all. I had no 
stick with a bundle on it, for I had nothing to 
make a bundle of. In that plight, I found my- 
self in the city of New York. One night, I 
slept on one of the wharves, and on the next 
morning, I begged my breakfast at the kitchen 
of a gentleman’s house, and then started on the 
search for work. I was obliged to beg a dinner, 
which I got on board a North River sloop. 
About three o’clock, I came to a great store, 
where I asked for work, as I had done at a hun- 
dred others above it on the same street. The 
owner’s name was Osgood—Laban Osgood. He 
asked me all about my former life, and then 
wished to know if I would go to sea. I told him 
yes. Then he told me there was a ship just 
ready to sail, of which he was part owner, and 
in which he intended to take passage with his 
family, and that she was short of men. He gave 
me a letter to the captain,and then sent a boy 
to conduct me to the ship, which lay at one of 
the North River slips. The captain’s name was 
Bailey. He was a bluff, stern man, but honor- 
able and just. I informed him that I had lived 
upon the water about Long Island Sound nearly 
half the time since I was big enough to sail a 
boat, and though I had never been to sea, yet 
that I felt sure I could very soon learn the ropes. 
He asked me a host of questions, and finally 
told me that he should be glad to have me ship 
for the voyage to Canton and back. 

“T think that that moment was about the hap- 
piest I had ever experienced up to that time—in 
fact, I know it was. After I had signed the pa- 
pers, I received an advance of two months’ 
wages, and with this money I purchased such 
clothing as I needed, and on the evening of the 
next day, I looked as spruce as any of them. 
On the third day after I had shipped, we hauled 
out into the stream, and were towed out by a 


| 
They are ringing, ringing, ringing, ' 
Through the leafless, sapless trees ; 
| 
| 
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steamer; and then Mr. Osgood and his family 
came on board. His family only consisted of 
himself and wife, and one child—a daughter 
named Florence, who was then only twelve years 
of age. Mr. Osgood had a great desire to go 
out, partly on business, and as his wife and 
daughter were anxious to see the world, he readily 
consented to take them with him. He said he 
had been confined to his counting-house for 
twenty years, and he was now going to take a 
wider range just for the air and variety; and his 
wife said the same, save that she had been con- 
fined to the coach and drawing-room, instead of 
the- counting-house. But they were a happy 
trio, and were bound to enjoy themselves. This 
was the merchant’s second wife. He had had no 
children by his first wife. 

“Tt is natural for children to seek children’s 
company; but I might have been in their com- 
pany for years, and I should neyer have dared to 
advance beyond the distant respect I felt for the 
favored ones. But Florence was not so reserved. 
Remember—she was twelve, and I only four- 
teen, and I, too, the only boy on board. She 
sought my company, and by the time we had 
been at sea a month, she could not have clung 
more fondly to an own brother than she did to 
me. Her father smiled upon our sports, and 
more than once did he get me relieved from 
duty, that I might entertain his child. Of 
course, I don’t wish to flatter myself, but I 
must be allowed to say that I was always called 
_arema:kably good-looking boy. 

“Well, we were on board that ship a year, 
and whenever Mr. Osgood went on shore, he in- 
variably took me with him as a sort ofvalet. Of 

course, the parents dreamed not of the feelings 
which were springing up in the souls of those 
two children; if they had, the companionship 
would have been severed in a moment. When 

we reached New York, we were both a year 
older, and I loved that gentle girl with a love 
that occupied my whole soul—and I had told 
her so ; and, more still, she had told me the same 
in return. 

“ For a year after this, Mr. Osgood kept me 
in his store as a messenger, and gave me a home 
beneath his own roof. At the end of this time, 
I was sixteen and Florence fourteen. I felt 
quite a man then in my love, and had even talked 
to Florence about being married. She was still 
the same, loving me with her whole soul, and 
thinking no harm of it. Mr. and Mrs. Osgood 
seemed to take no notice of our intimacy, and 
so our lives moved on another year in the same 
smooth way. When I was seventeen years old 
—it was during the very week on which my birth- 
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day occurred—Mrs. Osgood discovered the se- 
cret of our love. Florence told me of it. But 

they said nothing to me of it, only on the next 

day the merchant informed me that he had se- 

cured an excellent chance for me to go to sea 

once more. It was for an India voyage, and I 

was informed that if I studied the profession as I 

might, I should have a mate’s berth on the next 

voyage. This was for the purpose of keeping 

me at sea. 

** Before I went, I saw Florence alone, and 
she swore that she would never marry any but 
me. So I went away as happy as need be. 
When we reached Calcutta, our second mate 
died. The third mate was promoted, and I took 
his place. When we returned, I saw Florence, 
and she was the same as ever. I next went as 
second mate, for I had worked hard, and studied 
well. When I was nineteen, I took the office of 
first mate, and gave my employers and my cap- 
tain perfect satisfaction. When I returned from 
this voyage, I was going on towards twenty-one 
years of age. I had laid up some three thousand 
dollars, and now resolved to ask Mr. Osgood for 
his daughter’s hand. I went to his house, and 
did so. At first, he seemed to be perfectly aston- 
ished—and then angry. He accused me of se- 
ducing away his child’s affections, and ended by 
bidding me quit his house and never enter it again. 

“T will not attempt to tell you how I felt. I 
remember very well that I left, and that for a 
while I was blinded by passion ; and during that 
time, I was foolish enough to speak to some of 
my shipmates of the subject in my vengeful 
mood. But when I became cool, and reflected 
upon all that Osgood had done for me, my feel- 
ings began to take a new turn. I saw that he 
had been more than a father to me, for few fath- 
ers could have extended to me such patronage as 
he had done. I knew the feelings of the aristo- 
cratic parents, and when I came to reflect upon 
my own circumstances and position, I felt that I 
had no just cause of complaint. I had known, 
three years before, the sentiments of the parents 
upon the subject, and I could not blame them 
now for adhering to their former resolution. 

“Tt was nearly a month after the meeting with 
the merchant, that the train of circumstances 
commenced which gave me a wife. Our ship lay 
at the wharf ready for her load, and one even- 
ing, while I was alone upon the quarter-deck, 
two men came on board, and after a variety of 
questions, they asked me if I was not the man 
who had had something to do with Mr. Laban 
Osgood. I informed them that I was. They 
then asked me if I had not sworn that I would 


be revenged upon him. 
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“ By some strange freak of thought, the idea 
at once came to me that these two men had 
some evil intent upon the old merchant, and 
wished for my assistance ; and with it came the 
determination to work for the old man’s good, if 
I could, for I could not forget all the good he 
had done forme. So I answered them in such a 
way as to lead them on. I pretended to be very 
anxious for vengeance, and they believed me. 
Gradually I learned that one of them had just 
been released from prison, where he hadj been 
confined four years upon complaint of Mr. Os- 
good for stealing; and that the other had been 
turned away from the merchant’s employ on ac- 
count of his dishonesty, and that he had also 
lost three or four opportunities for a place, on 
account of Osgood’s making known his crime to 
those who would otherwise have hired him. O, 
I pretended to be very savage, and thus I gleaned 
the whole of their plot. 

“*He’s ruined us,’ said one of them, ‘ and 
now we’ll take amends at our own will.” 

“T saw clearly that they were desperate char- 
acters, and that they knew no such thing as 
moral fear. When their plan was all opened, it 
amounted to this: They meant to enter the 
house at night and rob it of all that was worth 
canrying off, and to kill any one who interfered. 
As to Mr. Osgood, they would rather kill him 
than not, and I could see that the fear of possi- 
ble detection was all that withheld them. But 
their chief object in hunting me out, was to get 
a plan of the house, forthey had never been in- 
side of it, and to gain my further assistance, if 
possible. I gave them a thorough plan of the 
merchant’s house, describing where he kept his 
money when he had it by him, and where all the 
gold and silver plate was. They then stated 
that they meant to make the attempt on the next 
night, and asked me if I could go with them. I 
told them I would if I could, but I feared that I 
should have to start for Boston on the very next 
morning, and that I must be gone several days. 
Yet I hoped they would succeed—I gave some 
more severe flings at Osgood—and then told 
them over again how they could gain entrance to 
the house. I told them to come to the ship on 
the next day, and if I was not there, they would 
know I had gone to Boston. But I begged of 
them, if I did go, to let me see them when I got 
back. This they promised, and then they went 
away. 

“On the next morning, I went to the street 
where Mr. Osgood lived, but I did not call. I 
had thought of placing them on their guard, but 
I feared they might thus be led to thwart the 
very object I had in view, which was to arrest 


the villains and place them beyond the power of 
doing more harm. I kept myself concealed all 
day, and when evening came, I went to the po- 
lice-office and obtained two good stout men to 
go with me and watch the movements of the rob- 
bers. We concealed ourselves in a narrow alley 
directly opposite Osgood’s house, and there we 
remained until midnight. It was nearly fifteen 
minutes after the city clocks had struck twelve 
that we saw two men come crouching along un- 
der thé shade of the buildings, upon our side of 
the street. They reached a point opposite the 
merchant’s house, and then crossed over. At 
that moment, I saw a light in one of the front 
chambers. It was gone, however, in a moment, 
but it sufficed to show me that some one was up 
in the house. 

“T could see by the starlight that these were 

the men who had visited me the evening before. 
They stopped when they reached the door of the 
house, but only fora moment. Thenthey went 
to the gate of the carriage-way and climbed over. 
I knew where they would enter the house, for I 
had explained to them the easiest way——I 
want you to remember one thing here. I had 
not in the least set them on to this work, for 
they were fully resolved before they saw me, and 
had their time set. All I had done was towards 
trapping them.——We waited a few moments, 
until we imagined that the villains would have 
had time to enter the house, and then we went 
after them. I still had a key to the small gate 
—one which I had never given up—and thus we 
passed easily into the back yard. We found one 
of the kitchen windows open, and in we went 
in a trice. 
We listened a few moments in the kitchen, but 
could hear nothing, and I then started to lead 
the way up stairs. The kitchen was a story 
lower than the front hall on the street, and just 
as we reached this hall, I heard a quick ery in 
the hall above, and then followed the shuffling of 
feet. I knew that cry. I had a policeman’s 
club, and grasping it firmly in my hand, I leaped 
up the stairs. Atthe further end of the hall, I 
saw a female form, and a man close upon her 
with a knife in his hand, and I heard him say, 
with an oath: 

“* Make the least noise, and I’ll let out your 
heart’s blood on the spot !’ 

“Next I heard a low, supplicating moan from 
the female. It was Florence—I knew it well. 
With one wild bound, I leaped forward, and 
with all my power in that one arm, I brought 
the thick lignumvite club down upon the vil 
lain’s head. He sank upon the floor like a lump 
of lead, without sound or motion. 
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“© Where is the other one?’ I asked, as I 
caught Florence to my arms. 

“Tn my father’s room,” she gasped. 

“So into the old man’s room I hastened, 
with the officers after me. We found the old 
merchant upon the floor, and the robber just in 
the act of raising his knife. My club descended 
upon his head ere his knife could fall. 

“ The officers now came forward and lifted the 
villain up, but he was till senseless, and so 
they bore him down. But the man in the hall 
was dead. I had broken his skull completely 
in. With Florence half faintingin my arms, I 
told Mr. Osgood the whole story, from first to 
last; and then I learned that his wife was very 
unwell, and that he and his child had been up 
with her. Thus had they been in the robbers’ way. 

“«Mr. Osgood,’ I said, as I placed Florence 
upon a seat, ‘you have been very kind to me— 
more than a father—and I hope this act may be 
some faint mark of my gratitude. If I have 
saved your life, it is no more than you have 
done forme. You may rest now, sir, for your 
enemies are past harming you.’ 

“ With that, I turned and left the house in 
company with the officers; and the fellow whom 
I had last struck did not recover until we had 
reached the station-house. On the next day, 
Mr. Osgood sent for me to come to his house. I 
will not tell you all he said, for you can imagine 
something from the circumstances. But I will 
tell you one thing he said, and what he did at 
the same time. He took his daughter’s hand 
and placed it in mine; and he told me I had 
saved the dear girl’s life, and he made me prom- 
ise that I would never forsake her, never treat 
her unkindly, but always love and protect her. 

And I have kept my promise The old man has 
been dead now three years, and I have come to 
settle up the last of his business here. Florence 
would not let me come alone. I was her com- 
panion during her first voyage, and she would be 
mine now.” 


THE USE OF OIL. 

In this country, children are “ y 
watered,” as though they were amphibious ani- 
mals. the East Indies, children are rarely 
washed with water ; but they are oiled every day. 
A child’s head can be kept much cleaner if oiled, 
than without it, and many young persons with 
hectic cheeks would probably never know the 
last days of —a if their parents would 
insist on havi ts, back and limbs 
anointed 


with sweet oil two or three times a 
week. The Hebrew physicians seem to have 
considered oil as more ious than any other 


remedy. The sick were always anointed with 
oil, as the most wonderful means that was known 
Christian Freeman. 
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“FOR MOTHER’S SAKE.” 


A father and son were lately fishing near New 
York city. The boat was suddenly . ~~ and 
they were thrown into the water. The father, 
who was not an expert swimmer, while his son 
~_ not swim at all, at once commenced to aid 
exhausted, calmly said to him : 


and atrue hero. He knew that his tender years 
illy fitted him to support and sustain her who bore 
him—that if his father perished she might be re- 
duced to want and sorrow. So he bid his soul be 
quiet amid the troubled waters, amid the excite- 
ment and apprehension that such a scene must 
engender, and resolved to die for his mother, un- 
less, indeed, some hand was stretched forth for 
his safety and the safety ofhis father. It was all 

se it was done “for mother’s sake.” — 
ew 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 


‘ Lord Campbell, the present distinguished Chief 
Justice of England, in remarking upon the Pil- 


im’s , says: “ Little do we know what 
is for our permanent - Had Bunyan been 
disc and allowed to enjoy his liberty, he, 


no doubt, would have returned to his trade, fill- 
ing "p his intervals of leisure with field preach- 
ing; his name would not have survived his own 
generation, and he would have done little for the 
religious a meng of mankind. The prison 
doors were shut upon him for twelve years. Be- 
ing cut off from the external world, he com- 
muned with his own soul, and inspired by Him 
who touched Isaiah’s lips with fire, he composed 
the noblest allegory, the merit of which was first 
discovered b owly, but which is now laud- 
ed by the refined critic, and which has done more 
to awaken piety, and to enforce the precepts of 
Christian morality, than all the sermons that 
have been published by all the prelates of the 
Anglican Church.” —Zilustrated News. 
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PRACTICAL FALSEHOODS. 


Lies of action are blood relation to lies of 
speach, and oral lies constitute a small share of 
e falsehoods in the world. There are lies of 
custom and lies of fashion—lies of padding and 
lies of whalebone—lies of the first water in dia- 
monds of ~— and unblushing blushes of lies to 
which a shower would give a different complex- 
ion ; the politician’s lies, who like a circus rider, 
strides two horses at once—the coquette’s lies, 
who, like a professor of legerdemain, keeps six 
lates dancing at a time—lies sandwiched 
bargains—lies of livery, behind repub- 
lican coaches, in all the pomp of gold band and 
buttons—lies of red tape and sealing-wax—lies 
rious t e eroes 
clatter of lies, standing 
ya sacred dust, and lifting their audacious 
pin 


of checking disease 


macles in the t of eternal heaven. 
tnt ory 
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that boy, and God be thanked that both were 
rescued from the peril in which they were involved, 
“For mother’s sake!” There a true son 


SAD TO-NIGHT. 


BY LIZZIz RAY. 


©, ask me not to join the ring, 

From whence those joyous notes arise, 
A merry song I hear them sing, 

But ah, my heart reaponds in sighs, 
The starting tear bedims mine eye, 
Tm sad to-night— please pass me by. 


Nay, tell me net that “ friendship’s beams " 
Now brightly gild the closing day, 

My heart is with its early dreams, 
I cannot call it thence away. 

Tis listening now to other lays, 

*Tis living over by-gone days. — 


Nor tell me yet, that “ lays of love” 
Will now your joyous notes prolong, 
Too deeply they my spirit move, 
I cannot join you in the song. 
For O, I’ve heard those same sweet lays 
From other friends, in by-gone days. 


Where are they now, those friends so dear, 
So fondly loved in earlier days? 

Alas! not one is with you there! 
Then ask me not to join your lays— 

I cannot quell the rising sigh, 

I’m sad to-night—O pass me by. 


THE HAUNTED SHIP. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Captain Gasparp Fenwick came home in 
the ship “ Our Lady.” He was a good seaman, 
ard an expert navigator; but he was a man of 
deep, bitter passions, who knew no feeling but 
revenge in connection with any injury, real or 
supposed. Luke Leeman had come home in the 
“Our Lady” in the capacity of first mate. He 
was a mild, generous man, and the sailors loved 
him well. Fenwick was not long in discovering 
that the men obeyed his mate more cheerfully 
than they did himself, and that what they did 
for him doggedly and sullenly, they would do for 
Leeman cheerfully and gladly. He professed to 
imagine that his mate had been poisoning the 
minds of the crew against him, and thus he al- 


lowed himself to cherish a feeling of bitter ha-. 


tred against the unoffending mate. And then 
Leeman’s very mildness gave him cause for ill 
feeling, for he could never get him into a brawl, 
nor manage to make him degrade himself before 
the men. In his wrath, the captain had ordered 
his mate to flog one of the men, but this Leeman 
flatly refused to do, and from that moment Fen- 
wick hated him. 
Towards the end of the voyage Fenwick con- 
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voked, and a quarrel ensued, which resulted in a 
direct challenge from the captain. The whole 
crew had been spectators of the scene, and Lee- 
man accepted the warlike proposal. On the 
very next day after landing at the wharf, the 
captain and his mate went over beyond Flush- 
ing, Long Island, taking two of the crew with 
them as seconds for Leeman, while the second 
and third mates went with Fenwick. At the 
first fire, Leeman fell. His adversary’s ball had 
struck him in the forehead. 

“ He’s dead!” uttered Sam Nutter, an old 
foretopman, who had gone out. “ Your bullet’s 
gone right through his head, sir!” 

Captain Fenwick gazed fer a moment upon 
the fallen man, and then started off in company 
with his mates, leaving the two seamen to take 
care of the body. 

In the course of a month, the ship was ready 
to sail again, and the same crew were engaged 
as before. Fenwick had supposed that most of 
the men would have refused to sail with him 
again; but they consented at once to ship, and 
only one man was added. John Savage was 
appointed first mate—he had been second mate 
before—and Miles Brown, who had been third 
mate, was elevated to the next higher office. 

Captain Fenwick was more harsh and cruel 
than ever. He had no one now to thwart him 
in his vengeance, and he gave full scope to his 
feelings. But his actions were not all natural. 
He seemed to be haunted by a spectre, for he 
was often seen to shudder when standing all 
alone and thinking, and it was soon evident that 
he vented his spleen upon his men for the pur- 
pose of keeping his mind from this dark ponder- 
ing upon the past. At all events, he was now 
savage and cross, and he did really seem to 
long for occasion to punish his crew. 

One night, after Fenwick had been more than 
usually ugly on deck, he descended to his cabin 
and turned in. He was alone, for his mates 
were on deck. He was more than usually de- 
pressed, and for a long while he lay uneasy in 
his berth. At length there came a deep, heavy 
groan to his ears. He started up, and with a 
pale, frightened look, he gazed about him. He 
was a coward, morally and spiritually ; and, like 
most of his class and station, very superstitious. 
He could see nothing, and soon lay down 
again ; but hardly had his head touched the pil- 
low, when the groan was repeated louder than 
before. Again he started up, and this time he 
heard a voice. It said: 

“Gaspard Fenwick, beware! This ship is 
your tomb !” 

The words were spoken so deeply that they 
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seemed to come from the very waters beneath the 
ship. The captain hastened from his bunk, 
and having put on his pea-jacket and hat, he 
went on deck, where the cool night breeze struck 
gratefully upon his hot brow. 

“Captain,” said Savage, as the former came 
up, “the men swear the ship is haunted.” 

“What?” uttered Fenwick, starting 
fearful shudder. 

“ They say the old ship is haunted—that they 
hear deep, unearthly groans at night, and other 
strange sounds.” 

“Nonsense!” whispered the captain, turning 
away. «Let me hear ’em blabbing such stuff, 
and I’ll—I’ll—see !” 

When Mr. Brown, the second mate, went be- 
low, the captain followed him, and during the 
rest of the night the only voices he heard were 
in his own bosom. 

Two nights after this, when Fenwick and 
Savage were in their bunks, the dreadful groans 
were heard again. They were deep and solemn, 
and very plain. The captain started up and 
spoke to Savage. 

“ Gaspard Fenwick. beware! This ship is 
your tomb !”’ 

So spoke the voice again. 

“Savage! Savage! Hallo, there!” 

“ What is it?” asked the mate, opening his 
eyes, and raising himself upon his elbow. 

“Did you hear that voice?” asked the cap- 


“ By the powers, Fenwick, that is Leeman’s 
voice !” gasped the mate. 

“But Leeman’s dead and buried,” whispered 
the captain. 

“I know he is—but—” 

“Tt may be his spirit, you mean.” 


fore and aft, and below and aloft. But nothing 
eould be found. The hatches were thrown off, 
and all the loose cargo overhauled ; but without 
effect. 

From that time forward, the strange sounds 
were heard almost every night. Fenwick began 


was it repeated to him from that dreadfal pres- 
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ence that hung about him. He was strack with 
a mortal fear, and he could not hide it. 

The ship had entered the Mediterranean, on 
her way to Smyrna, when, one we, saree night, 
Captain Fenwick was again in his cabin alone. 
He was not well, and he had retired to his bunk 
at an early hour. The door of his state-room 
was left open, so that he could look out into the 
cabin. He had been trying to sleep, and had his 
eyes closed, when that deep groan sounded close 
by him. He opened his eyes, and a low, quick 
cry of horror burst from his lips. There— 
standing in the light of the hanging-lamp—was 
the form of Luke Leeman! It was arrayed ina 
white winding-sheet, and looked pale and death- 
ly. Near the centre of the forehead was a dark, 
livid spot, from which the blood seemed to be 
oozing. Slowly the form raised its finger to 
that dark death-spot, and in a hollow, sepulchral 
voice, said : 

“Gaspard Fenwick, beware! 
your tomb!” 

The terrified captain clapped his hands upon 
his eyes and cried out in terror. 

“ What is it?” asked Savage, who came rush- 
ing down. 

“ See! See!” 

“ Where ?” 

“* Has it gone?” whispered the captain, start- 
ing up and looking around. 

“ But what was it?” asked the mate. 

“ Leeman !” 

“ What of him ?” 

“He came here—here at my door—he showed 
me the death-mark upon his forehead—he spoke! 
O, Savage, did you not see him ?” 

“No. I came down as soon as you cried out, 
but I saw nothing. It must have been some 
freak of your imagination.” 

“No, no, Savage. I saw him as plainly as I 
now see you.” 

“ But I tell yon he’s dead and buried.” 

“ And yet he was here—as you are here now.” 

Savage himself began to grow timid and 
doubtful. 

“ By my soul, Fenwick,” he uttered, earnestly, 
“T’ve often wished that I had had nothing to do 
with that man’s death. J see him, sometimes, 
just as he laid there, dead, on the grass.” 

“Don’t speak of him,” gasped the captain. 
“But stop. You say you have seen him t” 

“ Only in my thoughts.” 

“Then you have not seen him as I have seen 
him.’”’ 

After this, the captain tried once more to 
sleep, but the “sweet restorer” came not to 
him, save in ‘unéasy, hurried visits, that rested 
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tain, nervously. 
“No; what—” 
Here the mate stopped, for the deep groans 
were repeated. 
“ Hark !” 
“ This ship is your tomb!” 
“ Yes.” 
They listened awhile longer, but as nothing 
more was heard, they lay down again. 
On the following morning, Mr. Savage took 
the responsibility of having the ship searched 
tomb!” rang in his ears continually, and often 


him not. On every night these groans were re- 
peated, and once more Mr. Savage had the ship 
searched all through, but without finding the 
least trace of anything unusual. The men were 
in the habit of gathering in knots now, and con- 
versing in low tones upon the subject. 

“Savage,” said the captain one day, as the 
two stood together upon the quarter-deck, “ it 
appears to me that the men take this thing easy. 
Ialways supposed that common seamen were 
much worked upon by these haunted ships.” 

* So they are, generally,” returned the mate ; 
* but there is something curious connected with 
this. I am confident that this spiyit, or ghost— 
or whatever it is—gives good cheer to the men. 
Nutter and Banks both say he has appeared to 
them, and that he assured them he meant them 
well, You remember they were his seconds.” 

At this moment, Nutter cime towards the 
quarter-deck, and the captain called to him. 

“Nutter,” he asked, trembling, “have you 
seen Luke Leeman ?”’ 

“I don’t know what it was, sir,” returned the 
man, shuddering. “ But something appeared to 
me on the forecastle last Friday night. It looked 
like Leeman. It was wound all up in a white 
sheet, and had a blood-spot on his forehead.” 

“Did he speak to you ?” 

Yes, sir,” answered Nutter; but he spoke 
reluctantly. 

“ ‘What did he say?” 

It was some time before the man would answer 
this question. He said he would rather not tell. 

“ But I command you.” 

“If I was sure yod wouldn’t be angry with 
me, sir. O, I dare not tell a lie about it, for he 
looked so terrible ali the while he spoke.” 

The captain promised that he would not be 
offended, and then Nutter answered : 

“Well, sir, I was standing by the lee cat- 
head, looking into the water, when I heard my 
name spoken by some one behind me. I turned, 
and saw the spirit. It was dark—very dark— 
but I could see him plainly, for he seemed to be 
kind o’ light of himself—just like the glistening 
of the foam as it dashes out from our bows. I 
should have run, but he stopped me by telling 
me he was not toharm me. Then he laid his 
finger on the red spot of his forehead, and he 
said: ‘Nutter, I am your friend; but he whe 
did this, shall find his tomb in this ship!’ And 
with these words, sir, he disappeared. He seemed 
to vanish into the air.” 

Fenwick asked no more questions; and from 
that time he began to grow more pale and thin 
than before. ‘He trembled when he was on 
deck, and his very looks showed that he enjoyed 


but little sleep. Savage and Brown did all they 
could for the comfort of the crew, and they were 
often heard to express the deepest regret for the 
part they had acted against Leeman. They re- 
membered how generous and kind he had always 
been, and how often he discommoded himself for 
their good. But they had not only been anxious 
to retain the favor of Captain Fenwick, but they 
feared him, too; and they hag said as much to 
the men. 

At length the ship entered the harbor of 
Smyrna, and there cast amchor. Fenwick at 
once proceeded to pack up his goods, and on the 
second day after having obtained pratique, he 
took himself and his effects on shore. 

“ Mr. Savage,” he said, “I cannot stay in 
that ship another day. I’ll make that ghost a 
lying one, at all events. We'll see whether the 
hulk of the ‘Our Lady’ is to be my tomb.” 

The mates tried to persuade him to remain, 
but he would not. He assured them that not all 
the money in the world would tempt him to re- 
turn in the ship. And upon second thoughts, . 
they did not wonder, for he was wasted almost 
to a skeleton now, and at that rate, he could not 
surely live during the return voyage. He begged 
of them not to tell the truth, when they returned 
to the States, but to say that he was very sick, 
and had to go onshore, On the very next day, 
an English ship left for Gibraltar, and Fenwick 
obtained passage in her. 

Qn the evening after the Englishman sailed, 
the crew of the “ Our Lady” were all assembled 
on the quarter-deck, where a consultation was 
being held on the subject of the command. Sav- 
age did not feel competent to take the responsi- 
bility, for he had obtained his present berth more 
from Fenwick’s exertions than from any capa- 
bility on his part. They were thus conversing, 
when they were startled by seeing a dark object 
appreaching from the forecastle. It was a man, 
and habited in a seaman’s garb. 

“The ghost!’ gasped Savage, in terror. 

“?Tis Luke Leeman !” uttered Brown, equally 
terrified. 

“ Hold, shipmates,” spoke the presence, in fa- 
miliar tones. “ Be not alarmed, for Luke Lee- 
man means you noharm. I am ne ghost—nor 
am I a spirit, save such an one as may rightfully 
walk about on earth.” 

Savage and Brown were soon assured that 
Luke Leeman, in propria persona, did stand be’ 
fore them, and then they caught him by the hand 
They thanked God that they could now wipe 
their hands of his death ; and then they asked to 
know what the wonderful circumstance meant. 

“Tan tell you all about it in a very few 
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words,” returned Leeman, after a dozen ques- 
tions upon the subject had been asked him in 
quick succession. “ You all know how long 
Fenwick had hated me because of his jealousy, 
and I knew, as you must know, that he longed 
to take my life. On that day when we went out 
to fight, I did not fire at him, for I would not 
send such a man, in such a shape, to his God. 
His ball struck me in the brow, but not fair. I 
stood side to him, and the bullet struck at an 
angle so obtuse that it glanced off. Of course, 
it stunned me; and when I came to myself, I 
found Nutter and Banks kneeling by my side. 
They told me that Fenwick believed me dead, 
thinking the ball had entered my skull. I was 
taken to a cottage near by, where I soon recov- 
ered. Yet I think my mind was not wholly 
strong. It was ina morbid state, or I should not 
have done as I did. However, I resolved to 
punish Fenwick, for he had been worse than a 
brute, and I wished to touch the only feeling he 
possessed that held any connection with his soul 
—and that was, his superstition. And more than 
this: I believed I could save the crew from 
much evil at his hands. I communicated my 
plan to Nutter and Banks, and they urged me to 
itat once. They conferred withthe men, and all 
swore the most implicit secrecy. So when the 
officers were away from theship, the men worked 
upon a secret hiding-place beneath the after cot 
on the starboard side of the forecastle, where 
they conveyed bedding for my use. A secret 
passage was also opened to the hold, and in 
loading the ship, they were careful to place the 
bales and boxes so that I could easily make my 
way aft to the cabin bulkhead. Thus I could 
enter the cabin when I pleased, and also make 
my escape as readily as necessary, for one of the 
bulkhead panels had been removed and fixed so 
that I could slide it, and so that I could also 
fasten it on the inside. The men have fed me 
regularly. After I had entirely recovered from 
the effects of the wound, I would have made my- 
self known, but I had gone so far then, that I re- 
solved to carry it through. You have seen the 
result.” 

‘No one blamed Luke Leeman. At the urgent 
solicitation of the mates and the men, he took 
command of the ship, and from that time all 
went well; and for five years, Leeman com- 
manded that same ship. 

Fenwick never saw Leeman again, but he 
learned of the deception that had been practised 
upon him, and it only served to aggravate the 
disease of mind that already preyed upon him. 
He became more savage and ugly than before, 
and once more got command of a ship, and on 


the return voyage he was lost overboard in a 
gale of wind. Some people wondered if other 
agencies than the wind might not have had a 


hand in this, but no regular inquiry was ever 
instituted. 


SCALING TURTLES. 

The tortoise shell of commerce is merely the 
scales that cover the bony shield of the turtle. 
The scales are thirteen in number, varying from 
an eighth toa quarter of an inch in thickness. 
A large turtle will furnish about eight pounds. 
To this living animal is a 
cruel process, which it e my flesh creep to 
witness. The fishers do not kill the turtles; did 
they do so, theyin a few years would exterminate 
them. When the turtle is caught, they fasten him} 
and cover his back with dried leaves and grass, 
to which they set fire. The heat causes the plates 
to omy at their joints. A large knife is then 
carefully inserted horizontally beneath them, and 
the lamine lifted from the back, care being taken 
not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor to 
force it off until the heat has fully prepared it for 
separation. Many turtles die under this cruel op- 
eration, but instances are numerous in which they 
are caught the second time with the oyer-coating 
reproduced ; in such cases, instead of thirteen 
pieces, it is a single piece.—Florida Gazette. 


ANSELM ROTHSCHILD. 


The fortune of Baron de Rothschilds, who re- 
cently died, has been valued at forty to fifty mil- 
lions of florins. The sum of 1,200,000 florins is 
destined to continue the alms which the deceased 
was in the habit of distributing e week, as 
well as for the distribution of wood to the poor in 
winter. The fund for giving a dower to Jewish 
maidens receives 50,000 florins; the fund for the 
sick as well as the Jewish hospitals, 10,000 florins 
each. The Jewish school, 50,000 florins. Sums 
of three thousand florins are bestowed on several 
Christian establishments. The clerks who have 
been more than twenty years in the firm receive 
2000 florins, the others 1000; and the juniors 
from three hundred to five hundred, Many leg- 
acies are left to servants.—Swabian Mercury. 
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IMAGINARY MONSTERS, 


In order to grow wiser, perhaps we could hard- 
ly do better than recur to the little parable, spok- 
en some time since, on the borders of Wales, by 
an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical Alliance. 
“T was going toward the hills,” he said, “early 
one misty morning. I saw something iat 

t 


on the mountain side, so strange-looking that 
took it for a monster. en I came nearer to 
T found it was aman. When I came up to him, 
I found he was my brother.””— Westminster Review. 

Ayarice is rarely the vice of a young man: it 
is rarely the vice of a great man; but Marlbor- 
ough was one of the few who have, in the bloom 
pe loved lucre more than wine or 
an 


who have, at the height of greatness, lo 
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THE ARTIST'S BRIDE. 


O, THINK OF ME. 
BY DARK SYBIL. 


Not when thy heart with mirth is light, 
And friends around thee smile, 

When on thy path the sun beams bright, 
And earthly joys beguile. 


Not when thou’st yielded to the spell 
Of music’s soothing power, 

Nor when the chilling word “ farewell * 
Bespeaks the parting hour. 


Bat when thy heart is weary, love, 
And all seems dark to thee, 

O, let one sunbeam pierce the gloom, 
And that my memory. 


When hearts you trust a mask unfold 
It chills thine own to see, 

Then nestle closer to mine own, 
For I'll be true to thee. 


And when the world is cold and stern, 
And darkly frowns on thee, 

Then from its heartlessness 0 turn, 
And cherish, cherish me. 


THE ARTIST’S BRIDE. 
. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ir was a morning in early June, soft, warm and 
odorous. Not with bright and dazzling sunshine, 
but with a dreamy, hushed murmuring sound of 
leaves and quiet streams, and a soft, grayish at- 
mosphere that comes upon the sense deliciously. 
The air was heavy with flower scents, and as the 
breeze came pleasantly to the cheek, it seemed to 
whisper of the roses it had lingered to caress. 

In a large room, at the very top of an old fash- 
ioned mansion, an artist stood before his easel, 
surveying the portrait which had just received the 
finishing touches from his long, pale fingers. 
Pressing the edge of his palette to his lips, he 
gazed thoughtfully on the hard, cold face that 
met his eye, and after pondering well the harsh 
and severe lineaments, his gaze lowered gradual- 
ly from the portrait to his*own feet, which were 
powerless, unless aided by crutches on which he 
now stood leaning. 

He turned suddenly away as if a sharp pang 
hed shot through his frame, and pressing his 
hand upon his heart, he coughed slightly and in 
& moment his lips were red with blood. He sat 
down and wiped away tha crimson stream with 
his handkerchief, and as it still came faster and 
faster, he smiled, faintly. 

“ This will finish me, perhaps,” said the boy ; 
for he was but a child in years, and the lameness 
ander which he suffered made him look young by 
reducing his height. 


He sat there, vainly trying to stanch the blood, 
until he reached forward to a small table on which 
stood a pitcher of water and a small cup of salt. 
These he mixed and swallowed hastily, and in a 
few moments the purple tide ceased. A light rap 
at the door made him start. He called, faintly, 
“ Come in,” and there entered a young girl of 
small and delicate figure, and a face which was 
absolutely startling in its beauty. 

** A soft, rich bloom overspread cheeks whose 
olive hue made her seem still more beautiful, 
while eyes of liquid black were so shaded by the 
long, dark lashes as to give sweetness to what 
might otherwise have seemed too piercing, and 
her mouth betrayed the loveliest of teeth and the 
sweetest of smiles; and yet there was a likeness, 
strongly marked and peculiar, to the face on the 
canvass. As she entered, Michael Waldmyer at- 
tempted to conceal the traces of his recent suffer- 
ing, but her quick eye saw them and she faltered 
and turned pale. “It is nothing—absolutely 
nothing, Madeline. It was only an accidental fit 
of coughing which produced it.” Madeline look- 
ed mournfully at the blood drops on his clothes, 
and then at the crutches which leaned against his 
chair. He watched her look and smiled again, 
for he was sure of Madeline Hargrave’s love, even 
though he did have to use those appendages to 
his footsteps ; and he knew that in her eyes, they 
were no bar to his fame and no hindrance to his 
goodness. 

Boy as he was, Michael Waldmyer had already 
designed and executed works, which, in some 
countries would have brought him wealth and 
fame; and even here, his brother artists all ac- 
knowledged his genius without a shade of envy, 
for he had won them all by his sufferings, and his 
sweetness of temper. 

‘Why, here is father’s picture all finished,” 
said Madeline, “but, dearest Michael, he surely 
has not a face so stern and harsh as you have pic- 
tured him.” 

“ Just so he looked, Lina, when I asked him 
for your hand. He was absolutely terrible in 
his expression. I confess that I copied that very 
look. It was in my memory too strong not to 
be mingled with every touch of the brush. 

Mr. Hargrave had employed Waldmyer to 
paint his own portrait, because it was the fash- 
ion to patronize the lame artist, and wealthy 
friends had urged him to do so; but had he 
dreamed of his presumption in thinking of his 
daughter, his anger would have been most terri- 
ble. She had met Waldmyer, at a village on 
the sea-coast, where she had passed the preceding 
summer, and where he, too, had passed several 
months. His genius, his talents, and the serene 
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beauty of a face somewhat mournful in its ex- 
pression, with large melancholy eyes that looked 
out from their blue depths like moonlight from 
the blue vault of the sky, and the infirmity which 
appealed so strongly to her pitying nature, had 
conquered Madeline’s heart, and when they re- 


the love of the lame artist for that of the highest 
in the land. But when actually at home, with 
hearts full of the sweet memories of the moon- 
light scenes where they first talked of love, both 
felt the cold reality of their position. 

Madeline feared her father, for he was cold- 
hearted and austere to others, if not to herself, 
and he paid a worship to wealth which she could 
not share. To her, ahome in the wilderness 
with ng reed by her side, would be 
sweet indeed. 


Some little cot, lone, simple, wild, 


if he were her companion. 

Of late, she had feared for his health, for twice 
before this, she had seen him wipe the blood from 
his lips, and each time had experienced a heart 
quake which told her how dear he had become 
to her; but he had laughed at ber fears, and as- 
sured her that it was accidental and not at all 
alarming. And Madeline, young and inexperi- 
enced in sickness, was easily persuaded to be- 
lieve him. 


“I must not stay here,” she said, as she turn- 
ed away from the contemplation of that pale face, 
“Papa is eoming here, and I would rather not 
meet him.” 

He called her to his side again and she bent 
over him with a loving smile, 

“Let me show you this letter, dearest,” he said, 
taking one from the table before him. 

It was from a well known gentleman of great 
wealth, who was noticed for his liberality to young 
and indigent artists; and who had become sin- 
gularly interested in Waldmyer. In the letter 
he had generously offered to take upon himself 
the whole expense of a voyage to Italy and a 
year’s study there, if he would goatonce; prom- 
ising patronage and influence after his return. 

“ Shall I go, Lina?” 

“Go! certainly, you must and shall go, Mi- 
chael. Why, you would be mad not to accept this 
offer. Besides, do you know that if you go to 
Italy and succeed—as I know you will—my 
father would be proud to Teceive you when you 
return under the auspices of such a man as Mr. 


Lennox? Nay, you will think me unmaidenly if 
I say all that I was about to utter.” 
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Then, as if struck by a new thought, she said, 
“yes, Italy will be the very thing for that terrible 
cough. Indeed you will go, Michael—and go 
now, yes, go now.” 

The young girl was beseeching her lover to parr 
from her, even with tearful eyes, and he smilingty 
told her so. But she persisted, and soon left him 
to his own meditations upon the subject. 

Rome! Italy! The very goal to which his 
thoughts had flown a thousand times, and as of- 
ten returned as did the dove to the ark. Would 
his feet touch the land so beautified and hallowed 
by the art he loved? True, it would separate 
him from Madeline, but they were both young ; 
and, as she said, when he had gained a name, 
perhaps he might dare to love her. He decided 
to go, and wrote a few brief but grateful lines to 
Mr. Lennox, signifying his acceptance of his gen- 
erous offer. 

He had jast sealed his letter when Mr. Har- 
grave came in. He was, as usual, very stately 
and magnificent. He came to look at his pic- 
ture for the last time before it should be removed 
to his house, 

“ You have an expression there, young man” 
(he said this very pompously), ‘‘ which I am not 
conscious of wearing. Will you amend your 
work in that respect ?” 

Waldmyer bowed acquiescence and with a few 
strokes of the pencil, he changed the expression 
to a grave but pleasant one. 

“Better, much better, and I flatter myself 
much more natural. When shall I send for 
this 

“ To-morrow, if you please, sir.” 

Mr. Hargrave gathered up his gloves and hat, 
and was leaving the room, when Waldmyer, who 


had exerted himself too much, was again attack- 
ed as before, and the red stream was flowing from 
his lips. 

“ Bless me, Mr. Waldmyer! let me call a phy- 
sician.” Hecould only answer bya sign not 
to do so. Mr. ve handed a glass of wa- 
ter and held it softly to his lips. He was touched 
by Waldmyer’s gentle and patient look. 

“Tam truly sorry for you,” he said, in a tone 
unlike his usual imperious one. “ You must go 
to a warmer climate, Mr. Waldmyer. Unques- 
tionably it would be better for you than this 

one which tries even my healthful 
frame,” and he bowed ‘himself from the room. 

Hargrave was a man, after all, of kind feelings 
and strong benevolence. Perhaps he was not 80 
much to blame for not wishing Madeline to mar- 
ry one like Waldmyer. He was poor, ill and 
lame; and in his heart, Michael, ever candid and 
right-judging, could not censure him for the part 
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which he had taken ; while yet he sighed bitterly 
over the destiny which seemed to separate him 
from Madeline Hargrave. 

Madeline had gone from Waldmyer’s room to 
the house of a dear friend, Alice Clifford, to 
whom the lovers had mutually confided their 
hopes and fears. Alice was the niece of 
Mr. Lennox, who had been so generous to 
Waldmyer, and it was partly by her representa- 
tions, that her uncle had become so interested in 
the youthful artist. 

“You will not hinder this, Madeline,” said 
Alice. Do not! for I feel that it is his only 
chance for life. I speak plainly, for you must see 
that Waldmyer is dying by inches—not so much 
from ill health, as that he is so hommed in by 
circumstances, so narrowed in his prospects, that 
he has become hopeless of the future. I have 
talked long and earnestly with him, dear Lina, 
and this is my conviction, that he must go or 
die!” 

Madeline thought of the blood, and shuddered. 

“ T will urge him to go, Alice,” she answered. 
“T have done so already. God knows that I 
would not stand in his path. I will go to him 
again,” and she added, with a quivering lip, 
“ poor fellow, he shall go.”’ 

She did go to him and he consented to go. 
Over their last parting, we must not linger. It 


was full of a sorrow too sacred to be revealed; 


the sorrow which looks on death as near and 

It was on a morning in the latte part of July, 
that Waldmyer sailed for Italy. He arrived in 
safety, and wrote, full of hope and reviving health, 
to Madeline. Several months elapsed after this, 
and he was rarely heard from. Alice Clifford, 


however, received a letter from a friend at Rome, 
which contained this paragraph: . 

“By the way,’ Alice, one of your far-famed 
American youths, whose praises you have so of- 
ten trumpeted, is here ; and if those who are tall 
and straight and healthy among them can 
compare with this one, I will concede to you 


what I have so often disputed—the superiority of 
American artists in points independent of their 
art. You know that you have claimed for your 
countrymen that they were not only professional, 
but that the professien was only an adjunct of 
the man himself; while I, alas, was forced to ad- 
mit that our artists have, in general, no claim 
—beyond their actual profession—to intellectual 
wealth. 

“But I take it, Alice, that this*youth must be 
am exception ; for, although he is suffering from 
excessive lameness, and is often embarrassed in 
company, from his continual dependence on his 


crutches, yet I assure you he is highly distinguish- 
ed here, for his professional talents, for the mourn- 
ful beauty of his face, and for his intellectual ac- 
quirements. He is studying with one of our first 
artists, and bids fair to paint well; understand 
me, Alice, not as Italians paint, but as well as 
Americans can paint. For the rest, I will only 
say that this wonderful youth is called Michael 
Waldmyer, and if he were not an American, I 
should expect him some day to rank with our best 
artists.” 

“ What a teasing thing Agnes is, uncle Len- 
nox,”’ said Alice, as she showed him the letter. 
’ “ We have disputed so many times about Amer- 
ican talent, that she considers herself bound to 
keep up the quarrel, Well, I forgive her in con- 
sideration of what she admits, and will go to Mad- 
eline with the letter. Even its qualified praise 
will rejoice her.”” 

The year waned and ended, and it was not 
until the second had nearly expired, that Wald- 
myer returned to his native shores. Unknown 
to any one, Mr. Lennox had furnished him 
with the funds which should enable him to pass a 
few months with an eminent French surgeon, 
who had so far succeeded as to allow him to 
walk without pain, and occasionally to dispense 
with any other support than a light crutch and 
another person’s arm. He thus looked a very 
little taller than before. His face wore a more 
hopeful expression, and there was a lighting up 
of the countenance, which no one ever saw there 
in the old time. 

Mr. Lennox did nothing by halves; and al- 
most before the arrival of the steamer that brought 
him was announced, a splendid room was fitted 
up with every requisite for the pursuit of art, 
that could be devised. 

“ Who is going to wear that splendid dressing- 
gown and cap?” asked Mr. Lennox, as he saw 
Alice finishing them. 

“They are for your favorite, Mr. Waldmyer,” 
she answered. 

“Excellent! I believe they are the only 
things I did not provide. Purple velvet, I de- 
clare! Just the color of Raphael’s. Why, 
Alice, I should think you were in love with Mr. 
Waldmyer, yourself; I will certainly tell Lina to 
watch you or you will ran away with her lover. 
Nay, you cannot do that, Miss Alice, for poor 
Waldmyer is not given to running.” 

“For shame, uncle, to sport with his dreadful 
infirmity.” 

“I trust, Alice, from the accounts I hear from 
our young friend, that his infirmity will be great- 
ly lessened.” 


“ Now I can guess the meaning of those mys- 
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terious packets which you have been addressing 
80 often to that French doctor with the unpro- 
nounceable name. Dear uncle, is Waldmyer 
eured of that terrible lameness? ©, do let me go 
and tell Lina.” 

“Why, Alice, how you jump at conclusions. 
Because I hinted that Mr. Waldmyer may have 
received some benefit abroad, you—woman-like 
—conclude at once that he has thrown away his 
crutches, and can now walk as well as you do 
yourself.” 

_  “ Well, that will comfort Lina a little. I will 
tell her that.” 

“ No—wait and let her find it out.” 

A few months after this, Mr. Lennox and Mr. 
Hargrave were walking together, when the atten- 
tion of the latter was drawn to the handsome sign 
on which the name of “ Waldmyer, Artist,” was 
conspicuous. 

“Ts that the same whom you recommendetl to 
me as a portrait painter?” 

“The same. He is makinga great sensation 
here. His room is constantly occupied by sitters, 
and already he has acquired a fortune, although 

is only a few months since he came from 
Italy.” 

“ Ttaly t and has he travelled” 

He has, and since he returned his suceess has 


been unrivalled, not only professionally, but so- 
cially, for he is now admitted to very select 
circles.” 

“Yes, very likely,” said Mr. Hargrave; “by 
the way it was I who advised his going to Italy. 
I knew it would save his life, and moreover, I 
discovered such wonderful talent in him.” 


Mr Lennox bit his lip. “Let us go in,” said 
he. They did so, and Mr. Hargrave greeted the 
artist with so much cordiality, and congratulated 
him so warmly upon his réstoration to health, 
and paid him so many compliments upon his 
success, that Waldmyer ventured to draw the 
curtain ftom a large picture which stood in the 
room. It was Madeline—so lifelike, so beauti- 
ful that one would have almost expected to hear 
her voice. Tt was a full length portrait, and per- 
fectly matched another standing just behind it, 
which Mr. Lennox had employed him to paint 
for Alice. ‘The two girls had sat privately, at 
hours when no one but themselves and Mr. Len- 
nox were admitted. 

Mr. Hargrave gazed and wondered ; and then 
he gazed at Waldmyer—at Waldmyer, standing 
erect, or leaning but lightly upon a crutch of a 
peculiar French manufacture ; and which seemed 
4 light support to a cripple, such as he remem- 
bered him when he asked him for his daughter. 


“Tf ever life was prosperously cast,” it was 
that of the two beings whose love had endured so 
long and so well. It was not in Mr. Hargrave’s 
nature to withstand the pleadings of Waldmyer 
and his two friends, Mr. Lennox and Alice; and 
there is not a happier little wife in the whole 
world than Lina Waldmyer, the Artist’s Brive. 
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| EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 


One of the most singular accidents which some- 
times bring to light the fruits-of crime, the dis- 
covery of which has baffled all the efforts of off- 
cial vigilance. has transpired in the city of Berlin, 
and has caused a great deal of conversation in 
commercial circles. On the 19th of last month, 
a well known firm, engaged in the bullion trade, 
were waited upon by a respectable-looking per- 
son, who asked them to dispose of some Prussian, 
Russian, and Polish bonds, amounting, in value 
to 10,000 thalers. Upon examining the bonds, it 
was discovered that the coupons attached to the 
bonds were overdue for nearly six years, and this 
circumstance occasianing some suspicion in their 
minds, the firm refused to make a purchase of 
any of the bonds until inquiry were made respect- 
ing them by their agents in Berlin. On the 24th 
the bonds were sent to their agents, and the fol- 
lowing day the firm received a telegraphic mes- 

from the former, stating that some bonds of 
a similar description had been forwarded to the 
agents of another London banker, and that a full 
explanation would be afforded respecting the 
bonds by two Berlin officers, who were on their 
way to this country. 
bout half an hour after the of the mes- 
the two officers. called upon the firm, who 
were informed that the bonds were the property 
of a lady of the name of Henrietta h, a 
native of Berlin, who was foully murdered in 
October 1849, and plundered of Russian, Prus- 
sian, and Polish bonds of the value of 18,000 
thalers or £2700; and that a man and two 
women were concerned in this murder, who had 
ever since its discovery been confined in Berlin 
jail, in which one of the women had died a shors 
time since. It was added that all attempts to re- 
cover the missing bonds had been unavailing, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant inquiries of the 
police authorities in Berlin,and that those inquiries 
were set on foot by the Berlin agents of the firm, 
who were the nephews of the murdered lady. 

Upon this information Messrs. —— had the 
Berlin officers at call to await the return of the 
person who had offered them the bonds. On 
the next day this person called at Messrs. —— 
counting house, and, being asked whether the 
bonds belonged to him, he replied that they did 
not; upen which Messrs. —— stated that they 
must decline to negotiate with any one but the 
owner. The m answered that the owner 
was confined to his bed by illness, and, in order 
to obviate this difficulty, Messrs.—— pro’ 
that he should be accompanied to the owner by 
one of their officers which was agreed to. The 
Berlin officers followed at a distance, and the re- 
sult was the apprehension of the soi disant owner 
of the bonds, who it is believed is the brother of 
the ranrderer.— Paper. 
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THE TWO LADY WATCHERS. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


The casket is open for jewels of thought, 

Not flashes of flattery—those are not sought ; 

The gems of the heart are the riches desired, 

By loving ones penned, and by friendship inspired. 


This casket of memory will bring to the mind 

Of the owner a garland of flowerets combined,— 

Of the sweet hopes of youth, and the blessings of age, 
*Twill speak of the absent from each written page. 


This bright earth hath many a beautiful spot, 
And many a sun-ray will ne’er be forgot; 
O this be the fate of the autographs here, 
To meet in the realms where the angels appear. 


THE TWO LADY WATCHERS. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Rieut next door to one another, lived two un- 
‘ married ladies, who were each busily occupied with 
getting into matrimony as fast as they could. 
Their names were Miss Padd and Miss Tilly. 
The former lived in No. 175, and the latter in 
No. 176. The exteriors of the houses were re- 
markably similar, so that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for a man to get through one 
door, when he meant all the while to go into the 
other. There were several striking little circum- 
stances connected with these two ladies and their 
beaux, among which were two that I will be at 
the trouble especially to mention. First, each of 
them felt compelled, by the force of unhappy do- 
mestic prejudices, to receive and entertain her fa- 
vorite in a secret sort of style, and if it happened 
to be in the evening, always in the dark. Such 
coincidences may be common enough, if you take 
the entire sex through; but when you come to 
place them side by side in a way like this, and 
the two houses so very like one another, too, it 
really offers a subject for the liveliest remark. 

Tn the second place, the names of their worship- 
pers exactly made rhyme with their own names! 
That was stranger yet, if anything. For exam- 
ple,—The gentleman who waited upon Miss 
Padd, was named Mr. Dadd ; and the name of 
Miss Tilly’s favorite was Mr. Lilly. Rather lu- 
dicrous, perhaps, considered from some points of 
view, and something that almost any person in 
his senses would be apt to notice as at least very 
peculiar. 

It turned out, in the natural course of events, 
that both Miss Dadd and Miss Tilly—who, by- 
the-by, were not acquaintances at all—had made 
private appointments for their lovers one evening, 
and the better to admit them to their houses with- 


out suspicion on the part of their friends, they 
had arranged to fasten back the night-locks on 
the hall doors, and to have them enter as stealth- 


.| ily as they could, and slip up stairs into the front 


parlors. The families were jn the habit of pass- 
img the evening in their back sitting-rooms ; but 
the courageous lovers were expected to take 
their seats in rooms without lights, and without 
fires, too. For shivering weather, it was not ex- 
actly the most comfortable arrangement we have 
ever heard of. 

On this particular evening, the two young 
ladies sat in their parlors, surrounded by nothing 
but the dark. Miss Padd at 175, and Miss Tilly 
at 176.. Both waiting. Both shivering. Both 
rattling their teeth together like the rolling clat 
ter of castanets. By-and-by Mr. Dadd came 
creeping along up the street, and put his hand on 
the door knob of No. 176! He should have gone 
to the other number. But there was no gas light 
flaming near by, and, so long as he felt very sure 
he was right, stopping to study the number was 
the last thing he would have thought of. He 
opened the door softly, and climbed the stairs. 
Working his way along a tip-toe, he finally found 
the parlor door, which was situated just where it 
was in No. 175, and went in. 

“Tt’s me,” he whispered, as soon as he had 
got safely into the room. 

That was signal enough. Immediately a fe- 
male figure glided along into the centre of the 
room, with its arms outstretched and rambling 
around in every direction. He extended his own 
to embrace it, although he was perfectly uncon- 
scious at the time that he was making the most, 
in an affectionate way, of Miss Tilly. He thought 
of course she must be Miss Padd. 

So close was the parlor to the other room, that 
Miss Tilly dared express her feelings only in 
the most chastened whispers, articulating her 
words slowly and with much difficulty. And 
upon her visitor she enjoined the same caution. 
It were better not to say anything, she told him, 
than even by a careless whisper to arouse the 
suspicions of her dear papa. Accordingly there 
was very little talking done on the premises ; 
what there was, was more in the way of a slow 
and thick lisp, than anything after the style of 
spoken words or syllables. 

As for Miss Padd, she still sat alone, shaking 
and shivering in the cold. She had told the fam- 
ily that she was going up-stairs for awhile ; which 
occasion she improved to come down again slily, 
and slip into the parlor in the dark. And there 
she sat now; while Mr. Dadd and Miss Tilly 
were having such a sweet time of it, she was 
freezing for her negligent lover. She could only 
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ait and wonder what it meant. The clock had 
struck another hour since she had been there. It 
would not do for her to stay away from the fam- 
ily too long at a time, and so she went back up 
stairs, took her light, and came down again 
among them. It would be easy enough to slip 
into the parlor again, on one pretence or another 
to see when he did arrive; which she did several 
times, but no Mr. Dadd was to be discovered 
there. And because he was passing the evening, 
agreeably to a mistake of which both remained 
ignorant, with Miss Tilly. 

Mr. Dadd sat with Miss Tilly as long as he 
thought it safe, and then took bis leave. They 
had enjoyed their secret interview highly. Each 
had been deceived, but O, how pleasantly! Miss 
Tilly was in a flutter of excitement, and Mr. Dadd 
‘Was ditto. 

By-and-by Mr. Lilly came along. Something 
or another had happened to make him late that 
evening ; but better late, thought he, than never. 
He made no mistake in the number, I warrant 
you. He did not go im at Miss Padd’s door, 
when he had promised to go in and see—or try 
to see—Miss Tilly. But he got the right figures 
to begin upon, and in he went, working up very 
softly to the door of the parlor. Having opened 
it, he listened. All wasas still as a tomb. 

He sat down, after calling in a whisper many 
times vainly on the name of his lady-love, and 
tried to settle his thoughts into a mood some- 
thing like patience. For a time this plan worked 
quite well, but it soon began to wear itself out. 
He could hear Miss Tilly chatting and laughing 
gaily in the next room, and wondered why she 
did not in to meet him. He heard one af- 
ter another pass along the little hall to bed, but 
atill she sat and talked and laughed incessantly. 
He wondered what it meant, and shivered as he 
wondered. 

And then he thought that there must be some 
untoward family circumstance in the way, which 
she would know much better how to manage than 
himself. This thought buoyed him up a little, 
making him feel assured that she would certainly 
come in as soon as the coast was all clear. And 
still he sat and listened, and wondered and shiv- 
ered, until Miss Tilly took her light, passed 
through the hall exactly by the parlor door, and 
went—to bed! This was more than Mr. Lilly 
was going to stand from any one. He had sat 
there in the coldlong enough. Now he was going 
home. He would be careful to keep free from 
any such engagements for the future. He took 
his hat accordingly, and crept down through the 
door again. And the town clocks began to strike 
twelve on the frosty air, as he carefully shut the 
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outer door—which had had the night-lock properly 
fixed by Miss Tilly since his arrival—and put 
his foot out upon the sidewalk again. 

From that day forward, Miss Tilly could see 
nothing of him. He avoided her in the street, 
and went round the shortest corners if he found 
such sort of travel necessary to escape her. He 
determined that he would give up his passion for- 
ever, and clear himself of the foolish thraldom 
into which he had fallen. 

Miss Padd, on the other hand, went back into 
her parlor after the family retired, and there held 
her cold and lonely vigils for a long, long season. 
But in vain. No Mr. Dadd was destined to call 
on her that night, let her wait there in solitude 
the whole night through. He had made his visit 
—though at the next door—and gone home upon 
it. And she grew more and more vexed as the 
hours wore on, and finally worked herself up in- 
to a very respectable passion. And at last she 
pushed off up stairs again, this time determined 
to go to bed in her wrath. She did not forget, 
however, to run down and fasten the outer door. 
But from that night forward, she was resolved on 
giving her lover the “go-by.” Anything so un- 
gallant as this negligence, she could not find it 
in her heart to forgive. She would have nothing 
more to do with Mr. Dadd whatever ! 

It was just such a case with Mr. Lilly. 
Both of them determined on the same evening to 
turn over new leaves entirely. And still, for the 
time being at least, Mr. Dadd certainly thought 
he had met his engagement properly that evening. 
Miss Tilly likewise thought she had met hers. 
And both had finally gone to bed perfectly satis- 
fied with themselves, and expecting to dream of 
wonderful pictures for their future. Stranger 
and shallower infatuations than these lead the 
world by the nose every day that is counted off 
the calendar. 

Mr. Dadd afterwards met Miss Padd in the 
street, but she knew no such man. She threw 
him one single cutting look, and then lifted her 
chin as high as it would go. And Miss Tilly 
met Mr. Lilly in her turn, too, and thought she 
was certainly going to stop and chat with him as 
he came up. Buthe never cameup! He turned 
off at a cross walk, bestowing on her a hasty 
glance of anger as he went, and passed on his 
way alone. 

And thus were two very good matrimonial en- 
gagements broken off forever, which, but for 80 
trifling an accident, might have made a deal of 
difference with the hearts of four individuals at 
least for a lifetime! Reader, if you mean ever 
to go to No. 175, don’t pray drop in at No, 176. 
That’s the moral. 
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A SEA-SIDE STORY. 


THE SWEETEST SONG 1 EVER HEARD. 


BY MRS. RB. T. ELDREDGE. 


The sweetest song I ever heard, 
Was one calm summer night; 

"Twas like the carol of a bird, 
It thrilled me with delight; 

It seemed not like a maiden’s veice, 
It was so low and clear, 

It trembled on my spirit’s chords, 
And forced a pearly tear. 


I sought a sylvan bower hard by, 
And met the songstress there ; 

She was a child some twelve years old, 
With flowing auburn hair; 

“Tell me,” said T, “ sweet child of song, 

Whence gushed that thrilling lay? 

Didst learn it at thy mother’s knee— 
In childhood’s earliest day?” 


Her mild blue eyes were bright with tears, 
She sweetly answered, ‘+ Yes: 
*Tis full of tender memories, 
A mother’s smile and kiss: 
I never knew that others prized 
The song I love to sing; 
I wonder, lady, that you weep, 
It is a simple thing.” 


And often now when I am sad, 
And deem the world unkind, 
The pleading looks of that fair child 
Come thronging o’er my mind. 
Though oft I’ve heard sweet, dulcet strains, 
That turned my thoughts above, 
I ne’er shall hear a song again, 
So full of truth and love. 


+ > 


A SEA-SIDE STORY. 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Many tailors have done wisely, but thou 
hast excelled them all,” was my involuntary 
4jaculation, as I stood before the mirror, one 
day last summer, and viewed myexquisite figure 
in the inimitable garments for which I am still 
heavily indebted to the most accommodating 
Cothier in existence. “Now I will go forth to 
conquer,” said I, still addressing the individual 
whom I consider superior to any other gentle- 
man at the present time sojourning m any~ por- 
tion of the solar system. “ Never before have I 
looked so irresistibly fascinating. This coat is 
perfection with tails to it; and I made an in- 
sane attempt to see how it fitted in the small of 
the back, by looking over my right shoulder, as 
men always do with a new coat on. “ What 
though I have been jilted by Lucy Tompkins, 
because she fancied a beau more to her mind? or 
got the mitten from Mary Jones, because that 
blustering Jack Smith took it into his head to 
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‘wait upon her?’ Thank fortune, the race is not 
always to your fast men, nor the battle to your 
stout covies. With such a rig as this, there is 
little fear that I can create a sensation, and I’m 
bound to do it. Let me see; where shall I go, 
this hot weather? Newport is rather too lively ; 
Cape May, ditto. Nahant—ah yes, Nahant 
might do; but I fear I could hardly get the very 
best accommodations for three dollars and a half 
per week, which must be the extent of my ex- 
penditures. Ah, nowI have it; I will go to 
Pugwash. The water-eure establishment is in 
fall blast—or perhaps I should say full flood. 
Blessings on those water-cure establishments ; a 
fellow, under the pretence of looking after his 
health, can doctor a lean purse to great advan- 
tage, and still contribute his drop to the ‘pail’ 
of fashionable society. 

It is along ride, from here to Pugwash. The 
sun was very hot, the road was very dusty, and 
the panting travellers would insist on keeping the 
car windows open ; so that upon arriving at the 
station, each delighted pleasure-seeker found 
itself amply supplied with cinders—at least a 
peck of cinders in its hair, rather more in its 
mouth, scarcely less in its eyes, and an unlimited 
quantity sifted down between its collar and 
neck, and sprinkled over its person generally. 

Having accomplished the usual amount of 
handkerchief-brushing, and made a frantic at- 
tempt to improve our personal appearance by 
wiping the adhering.cinders from our perspiring 
faces, which only resulted in rubbing in and 
spreading out the black abominations, thereby 
giving to each countenance a streaked and 
savage aspect, infinitely more picturesque than 
beautiful, we were deposited inside a lumbering 
old stage. 

A short but stormy passage, over a fearfully 
agitated road, brought us in front of the water- 
cure establishment—a long, low range of yellow, 
consumptive-looking buildings, attached to a 
large garden, in which at stated intervals stately 
pines, stirred by the summer breezes, gracefully 
waved their foliage almost as high as your 
head ; while in the centre of this terrestrial par- 
adise, a melancholy little squirt drizzled pitifally, 
doing its best, yet evidently depressed by a sense 
of its utter inability to deserve the sounding title 
of “the fountain,” bestowed on it by its propri- 
etor. On the piazza in front of the house were 
seated the identical young ladies you invariably 
see on the piazza at watering places, some read- 
ing, some sewing, others working out startling 
zoological specimens, in little square frames, 
with crewel (appropriately so named), and all 
giggling sweetly, as young ladies will. 
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As we drew up at the door, the giggling 

ceased, and there was a solemn hush, each young 
lady becoming instantly absorbed in her occupa- 
tion, and apparently totally unconscious that a 
stage-full of new arrivals was being unloaded 
near them. Having made all necessary arrange- 
ments at the office with the “ gentlemanly land- 
lord,” the porter shouldered my trunk, and pre- 
ceded me up as many pairs of stairs as the 
structure of the building would admit, showing 
me into a little love of a room, eight feet square, 
with a gracefully sloped ceiling overhead, of 
which, in consideration of certain weekly pay- 
ments, I was to be absolute lord and master. 
_ It is unnecessary to detail, step by step, the 
occurrences of the first few days. Let us sup- 
pose that I have been at Pugwash three weeks, 
have taken all sorts of baths, doughes, plunges, 
sitz shower, rising douches, been “ packed”’ and 
tions, besides a wilderness of other performances, 
by a Dutchman. 

It is evening. 
ored moon is flooding the entire landscape, after 
the manner described in story-books ; the beau- 
tiful bay of Pugwash seems a boundless sheet of 
silver, stretching far as the eye can reach ; while 
from the very feet of the wanderer by the shore, 
a long and glorious line of light passes on and 
on to the horizon, a seeming path to the specta- 
tor by which he might pass to the bright orb of 
night. 

On such a night as this, the subject of the 
present memoir, with love in his heart, and his 
new suit of irresistible garments on his person, 
wandered slowly along one of the paths leading 
from the “establishment” to the bay. But not 
alone did he wander; by his side stood one of 
those bright visions one sees in dreams, or at a 
watering place, and nowhere else, a woman, and 
yet achild, just old enough to be bewitching, 
and just young enough to be artless and con- 
fiding. It matters not how these two beings 
became acquainted, how their acquaintance ri- 
pened into friendship ; let it suffice that for three 
short but happy weeks, they had been all in all 
to each other. And now there they stood on the 
hill above the bay, looking—my overweening 
modesty forbids me to say how he looked; but 
she—ah, you should have seen her, as she stood 
there, her dark luxuriant hair clustering in rich 
curls about her beautiful forehead, her soft brown 
' eye, so deep and full of meaning, the color com- 
ing and going on her pedchlike cheek, and her 
bosom heaving with excitement and the gentle 
toil of the ascent. With one little hand she 
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held one of those dear little erotchet hoods, 
which she had removed from her flowing tresses, 
while the other was clasped in that of her friend. 

“And must you really go to-morrow?” she 
asked, in the sweetest and most musical voine 
imaginable, as she lifted those soft brown eyes, 
pleading so eloquently for a favorable answer ; 
then blushing, dropped them again, as she met 
the glance of her companion gazing so sadly 
on her. ‘Must you go to-morrow, Aristides 

Mr. Jinx did not reply at once. He was 
thinking; calculating the same thing he had cal- 
culated a hundred times, during the preceding 
three weeks, whether, with the very limited ex- 
pectations of the fair young creature before him, 
and the no expectations at all of his own, he 
could in any way contrive to commence house- 
keeping. His heart said yes, but judgment said 
none the less plainly, no; and it was therefore 
with a heavy heart that he placed his arm about 
her taper waist, and drawing her yielding form 
towards him, printed a kiss upon those ruby lips, 
sadly artitulating: ‘Yes, Carrie, I must in- 
deed go to-morrow.” 

Gently removing his arm from her waist, and 
withdrawing her hand from his grasp, she stood 
long, silently gazing far out on the waters of the 
bay, while her companion moodily bent his eyes 
on the ground. At length she turned, and with 
the slightest perceptible tremor in her voice, 
said: “I think we had better return to the 
house, Mr. Jinx; it is growing late.” 

Mr. Jinx offered his arm; she either did not, 
or affected not to observe the motion, and in si- 
lence they turned their steps homeward. Several 
times, during the walk, Mr. Jinx essayed to 
break the silence; but he felt a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, which interrupted his articu- 
lation. She never raised her eyes from the path 
her. 

“Good night/ Carrie,” said Mr. Jinx, with a 
violent effort,as they stood upon the pjazza, 
where they were to separate. 

“ Good night, Mr. Jinx,” she returned, in a 
mournful tone; “or rather good-by. As you 
go to-morrow, I suppose I shall not see you 


again. 

“ Good-by,” stammered Mr. Jinx. But neither 
moved from the spot. 

“I suppose you are anxious to meet some 
one—your lady-love, perhaps—that hurries you 
away 80 soon?” said Carrie, at length breaking 
the silence which had lasted some minutes. 

“©, Carrie, how can you say so?” gasped 
Mr. Jinx, now completely overcome with emo- 
tion. And ina harried voice he told her all— 
how he had loved her from the first moment of 
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their meeting, would cheerfully endure every- 
thing for her dear sake, but that he must go. It 
was necessary to the happiness of both that they 
should part; for he was poor, and could never 
find it in his heart to take her from herluxurious 
home to make her the wife of a beggar. 
But Carrie could not see how that made such a 
great difference. She was not rich herself, did 
not want to be rich, and thought it the nicest 
thing in the world to make pies and things her- 
self, without the assistance of those disagreeable 
servants. Mr. Jinx intimated that man could 
not live by pie alone, and that she was too inex- 
perienced, too young, and too delicately nur- 
tured, to contend against the iron hand of pov- 
erty; at which she manifested a great deal of 
indignation, and assured Mr. Jinx that, so far 
from being so very young as he seemed to 
think, she would be seventeen in less than ten 
months. And as to what she was capable of 
doing, she entered into such a wonderful recital, 
that had any one else told it, Mr. Jinx would 
have been inclined to doubt the correctness of 
some of the statements. 

It was a feverish night that Mr. Jinx passed, 

turning and tossing, flapping and flouncing on 
his bed, and catching now and again a short cat- 
nap, in which he dreamed of heaps of gold, of 
untold magnitude ; and when he stooped to pick 
up the glittering coin, he found to his astonish- 
ment they were all marked with Carrie’s name, 
and bore the impress of Carrie’s sweet face, in- 
stead of an eagle. And while he gazed, they 
were‘not coin at all, but soft brown eyes that 
looked lovingly yet sadly on him, and said, 
mournfully: Good-by, Aristides; good-by, 
Mr. Jinx.” And when he started from his 
troubled slumbers, it was morning, and the sun 
was shining brightly through the curtain. 

If Mr. Jinx carried a heavy heart to bed, it 
was like lead, as he made his‘ arrangements for 
his departure. You would have thought him 
possessed of a very satanic disposition, could 
you have seen him tumbling his clothes into his 
trunk, topsy-turvy, and punching them down 
with his boot-heels, accompanying each kick 
with a mild malediction. At length everything 
was punched in, the cover shut down with the 

catch of the lock through the centre of a shirt 
bosom ; the straps buckled, and the porter bore 
it away on his shoulder, very civilly indeed, for 
as the gentleman was going, he was on the look 
out for the odd change. 

The coach was to start very early; indeed, it 
was but just sunrise, and no one beside the ser- 
vants were astir in the house. “Carrie can 
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he moodily turned the key in his door for the 

last time and strode along the passage. “I 
have looked my last upon her; well, perhaps it 
is better as it is.” But Mr. Jinx was wrong, as 
he often is; for upon passing a hall which inter- 
sected the one in which he was, a sad, -sad little 
face was before him, and those soft brown eyes 
of his dream looked mournfully into his own, 
while two little white hands were held out to 
him in a mute farewell. 

“ Good-by, Aristides,” sobbed Carrie, burying 
her face in his bosom, as he drew her to him, 
and with a trembling hand smoothed her silken 
curls. “ You'll think of me, sometimes, wont 
you?” and the little flattering dove drew a fresh 
rosebud from her bosom and placed it in his hand. 

He tould not answer; his heart was too fall. 
One kiss, a pressure of the hands, and he tore 
himself from the spot where he had been so 
happy, and yet so miserable. 

As the coach turned the corner which shut the 
house from view, he looked back. Carrie was 
standing on the piazza, and he thought—yes, he 
was sure, she had her handkerchief to her face, 
though he couldn’t see very well. Something 
was wrong with his eyes, probably the want of 
last night’s sleep ; so he coughed smartly two or 
three times, brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes, in acareless manner, cleared his throat 
again, with a savage ahem, tried to whistle, and 
couldn’t make any sound, and so buried his face 
among the cushions in the corner of the carriage. 

Only those who have returned from a summer 
tour, leaving their heart in the keeping of the 
dearest little creature in existence (and who has 
not?), can imagine the desolation of spirit, the 
utter loneliness of heart, with which Mr. Jinx 
returned to his city home and his customary 
avocations. It was strange how three short 
weeks could have so altered every person and 
thing with which he was familiar. The places 
where he had once enjoyed himself and been 
happy, were now pleasant no longer. Did he 
hear sweet music? They were not the strains to 
which he had danced with Carrie, nor yet the 
sweeter music of her voice. Did he meet fair 
and joyous maidens? Alas, they had not her 
face or figure, nor those gentle, loving eyes, 
which haunted him so sweetly, and yet so 
mournfally. 

Meanwhile, the little fresh, white rose-bud, so 
fit an emblem, he thought, of his beloved, began 
to wither, like his hopes—each delicate white 
leaf turning brown at the edges; and as day fol- 
lowed day, the sombre hue of decay extended, 
though he cherished it carefully, until at length 


hardly be up at this hour,” thought Mr. Jinx, as 


the bud was dry and lifeless, falling to pieces in 
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his hand. So he chose his favorite volume of 
poems, and selecting passages of beauty, laid 
each withered leaf, as a holy relic, carefully 
upon them, and placed the book among the 
most precious of his heart’s secret treasures. 

And so a month passed away, until one 
warm, summer Sunday afternoon he sat by 
the open window, reading his precious volume 
of poems, looking at the withered rose-leaves, 
and thinking of Carrie, when he fell into a de- 
Kicious reverie of such sweet sorrow as to lose 
all.sense of outward things; and dropping his 
open book upon the window-sill, he leaned his 
head upon his arms, and dreamed such dreams 
as young lovers will, as I have understood. And 
as he dreamed, the gentle summer breeze played 
in and out at the window, now toying with the 
flowers upon the sill, now gently rustling the 
drapery of the curtain, until catching sight of 
the open book, it began fluttering its leaves, 
gently at first, but, as if curious to learn what 
therein might be, it began hastily tarning them 
over and back, shaking out here and there a 
rose-leaf, uitil the last precious leaf floated on 
the breeze high over the housetops; then, as if 
angry at finding no more, or out of mere wan- 
tonness, to display the mischief it had wrought, 
it shook the leaves rudely and strongly, awaken- 
ing the dreamer from his dreams. 

It would have made you laugh could you 
have seen the look of dismay which overspread 
the countenance of Mr. Jinx, as he gazed upon 
the empty book, and felt that the last memento 
of his love was gone. But it soon vanished, for 
a new train of thoughts took possession. of his 
mind, and he soliloquized. “ Why,” he mut- 
tered, “should I refuse the blessing that I might 
enjoy? True, I parted with Carrie from a 
sense of duty ; but is it duty? I am not so very 
poor, after all, and if she is willing— Perhaps, 
too, she suffers, poor child.” Ah! the selfish 
heart, for the first time, began to think that 
some one else might be unhappy. He wondered 
why he had not thought of that before ; but Mr. 


eyes, and he ejaculated, with great vehemence : 
“TI will go to Pugwash to-morrow.” 
The next day found Mr. Jinx hurrying over 


he brought himeelf to believe that he rather 
liked to have cinders in his eyes, than otherwise. 
How his heart palpitated, as he got into the 


dear old stage, and tied his legs in a knot td ac- 
commodate the other passengers! He hoped, 
and’ yet trembled at the thought of seeing Carrie 
on the piazza, but she was not there; he looked 
into the parlor, as he passed—she was not there 
either. Could she have left the place, and not 
informed him? Yet why should she? he had 
not asked her to communicate with him. Al- 
most staggering to his room—the same he had 
occupied before—he rang the bell for the cham- 
ber-maid; she, at all events, could give him the 
desired information. She came; placing some 
coin in her hand, he asked for Carrie. “‘ Carria 
was still stopping at the house.” Had the pres- 
ence of two tons and a half of coal been sud- 


- denly removed from his heart, Mr. Jinx could 


not have felt more relieved. He was in ecstasies; 
he could have kissed the chamber-maid (she was 
rather good-looking) for her glad tidings. The 
girl hesitated ; he felt there was something more 
to be communicated. ‘ What is it?” he asked, 
placing more money in her hand. 

The girl, with all the volubility of her sex, 
added to the extra volubility of the chamber- 
girl species, informed him that in his absence, a 
rich old uncle of Carrie’s, just such an uncle as 
one reads about in story books, had returned 
from foreign parts, bringing with him a young 
gentleman, a very nice looking young gentle- 
man, too; and she rather thought—she didn’t 
know for certain, but from what she heard the 
ladies say, when she was doing their rooms, that 
it was the uncle’s wish for Carrie to marry the 
young gentleman, and in case of her complying, 
she was to be his heir. The young gentleman, 
she went on to say, seemed to think a sight of 
her, but whether she liked him or not, she could 
not say ; she had been dreadful kind of still and 
mopish for a month or more. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Jinx; and as the 
door closed behind the retreating figure of the 
girl, he fell into a reverie of a nature as un- 
pleasant as can well be imagined. While he 
thought her poor, he had scarcely allowed him- 
self to entertain the idea that she could by any 
possibility become anything more to him than 
she then was; but now, when by marrying con- 
trary to her uncle’s wishes, she would in all prob- 


ability forfeit a fortune, the thing was not to be | 


thought of. Besides, how did he know that she 
still cared for him? Their acquaintance had 
been short, she was very young, and might she 
not be as much interested in the young gentle- 
man of her uncle’s choice, and who was such a 
“nice looking young gentleman, too,” as she 
ever was in him? No; he would not believe it. 
Still, it might be so. At all events, he would 


ig 

Jinx did not consider how much of selfishness 
there is in the truest love. But the thought 
that she might suffer asmuch as he, opened his 
the dusty road, with a heart so light, that the 
heat, the dust and the cinders only served to 
make him more joyous, for it reminded him of 
Carrie and his first trip to Pagwash. Indeed, 
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see Carrie; so making a careful toilet, he de- | pleasure. And Carrie placed her little hands in 
scended to the parlor. his, and looked beseechingly with her soft brown 
Within the room were congregated most of | eyes into her companion’s face, and asked if she | 
the guests of the house, for it was evening, and | should obey her uncle. And Mr. Jinx, smooth 
the visitors at Pagwash did pretty much as the | ing her silken curls with his trembling hand, 
visitors at any place of more or less pretensions, | kissed her fair forehead, and in a sad whisper, 
and amid the throng of people stood Carrie. | told her she must; and Carrie buried her face in 
How his foolish heart flattered, as he gazed upon | his bosom and sobbed bitterly. 
her! She was leaning upon the arm of a young “ How can I see you here, and not speak to 
gentleman, and a confoundedly handsome fellow | you?” she asked, in a broken voice. . 
he was too, Mr. Jinx thought, gritting his teeth. “T shall not be here, my child,” said Mr. 
Both Carrie and the young gentleman were lis- | Jinx, in a scarcely audible tone. “I shall go 
tening to the remarks of an old gentleman, | away to-morrow, and you will see me no more.” 
whose every word and motion bespoke him a| So they parted—those two loving hearts—and 
millionaire, and who jingled a huge bunch of | returned to the house by different paths. Very 
watch seals incessantly. mournful and sad was the heart of Mr. Jinx, as 
Mr. Jinx did not accost her at once ; he liked | he saw Carrie lifted into a grand carriage by the 
to feast his eyes upon her unobserved. She was | young gentleman who was to be her husband, 
looking paler than usual, and very pensive and | and in company with the stern old uncle, drive 
sad. Presently raising her eyes, she encoun- | towards the beach. Strong east winds had blown 
tered the gaze of Mr. Jinx fixed earnestly on | for many days, and the surf was breaking into 
her. A deep flush suffused her cheek, and her | the bay furiously, with a roar that could be heard 
_ eyes sparkled, and slipping her arm from the | for miles, and Carrie, with her companions, had 
gentleman by her side, she tripped hastily across | gone to enjoy ‘the dangerous pleasure of surf 
the room. bathing. As Mr. Jinx had no heart to do like- 
*O, Lam so glad to see you again, Aristides,” | wise, he wandered away to the hill 
she said, in a joyous tone, holding out both hands. | the bay, and seating himself at the foot of an 
There is no knowing what answer Mr. Jinx | oak, watched the carriages as they rolled over 
might have made, for before he could frame a | the beach. He saw the carriage belonging to 
reply anywhere near glowing enough to express | Carrie’s uncle drive up ; he saw her, too, as she 
what he felt, Carrie’s uncle and the young gen- | alighted and mixed with the throng. But he 


tleman followed her to the part of the room | could not keep sight of her; something wag 


where she was standing. She felt that an intro- 
duction was necessary, which she rendered with 
a troubled look, awkwardly indeed for one so 
graceful as she. 

The young gentleman gazed superciliously at 
Mr. Jinx, bowing stiffly, while the uncle merely 
nodded, without turning his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the person he was addressing. “ Carrie,” 
he said, “I wish to see you;” and the poor 
child, looking anxious, obeyed him, whispering 
to Mr. Jinx, “I shall be on the piazza early in 
the morning.” 

When the sun rose in the morning, Mr. Jinx 
was on the piazza, and Carrie and he wandered 
away into one of the delightful paths of the dim 
old woods of Pugwash, and talked of all that 
_ Was in their hearts. Having confided to each 
other all that they had thought, done and felt, 
during the month of their separation, they pro- 
ceeded to speak of the future, and their hopes 
and fears. Carrie’s story corroborated all that 
It 

pucle had heard of their intimacy, 
one er having anything to say to Mr. 


wrong with his eyes again, and his sight was dim. 
Suddenly, he was startled by acommotion on 
the beach; people running confusedly to and 
fro, shouting for help or gazing at the sea, while 
in the midst of the fierce breakers a struggling 
form rose and fell on the heaving waters. 

The sight of a person in such imminent peril 
caused him to forget his own sorrows, and rush- 
ing hastily down the steep hillside, he was on 
the beach in a moment. His worst fears were 
confirmed. Carrie’s uncle had rushed 

into the waves, but had been restrained by the 
bystanders, who were now holding him ; and he, 
struggling to break from their grasp, with alter- 
nate prayers and imprecations besought the 
young gentleman who accompanied him to 
rescue her. But the young man, pale as the 
white foam at his feet, shrank back. « 
All this Mr. Jinx took in at a glance, as he 
dashed through the crowd, divested himself of — 
his most cumbersome garments, and plunged 
into the waves. It was a desperate 

to swim out among those wild breakers. Again 
and again the fierce surf threw him back almost 


Jinx, for the future, on pain of his severe dis- 


to the beach, but he battled manfully with the 


nity to those on shore, he rose again, bearing in 


bending to the oars with energy. He strove to 


sea filled his mouth as he gasped for breath. 


from his grasp, and that was all. 


ple moved on tip-toe, occasionally bending over 


must keep calm; his life depended on his re- 
maining quiet. This could not satisfy him—he 
must know the worst. Springing from the bed, 
he dressed himself hastily, and hurried down to 
the parlor, near which her room was situated. 
About her door were standing a number of 
people, while others moved hastily in and out 
with vials and medicines, and all looked sad, and 
spoke in whispers. He did not ask how she 
was ; he feared todo so. So he tottered into 
the parlor, and sinking on the sofa, buried his 
face in his hands, absorbed in anxious thought. 

A long time he sat there; it might be an hour, 
it might be five—he could not tell. Some one 
else was in the room, but he did not look up to 
see who. It was Carrie’s uncle, who, with his 
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hat pulled over his eyes, paced back and forth, 
ject. At length a monstrous comber rose high | jingling his watch seals; and though the time 
above his head, gathering strength as it rushed | was long, still he never varied his step, nor 
towards him, and breaking, with a prolonged | spoke. Oncea grave looking man stepped gen- 
roar, buried him deep beneath the seething wa- | tly into the room ; the uncle never halted in his 
ters, now hurling him with terrific force against | step nor ceased jingling his seals. Mr. Jinx did 
the sandy bottom, now whirling him over and | not raise his head. “You must prepare your- 
over with inconceivable velocity, as the under- | self for the worst, sir; there is very little hope,” 
tow caught him and bore him out towards the | the grave looking man said, and went noiselessly 
sea’ At length, when nature was almost ex- | out again. 


Another long interval Mr. Jinx sat listening 


smooth sea, outside the outermost breaker. But | to the monotonous step of the old man, and the 
where was Carrie? Nothing was visible on the | jingling of his seals. Presently the grave look- 
face of the water, but deep down beneath, was | ing man came into the room again, looking less 
something swaying backward and forward with | grave and stepping quicker. “I have waited, 
the heave and swell of the ocean, that might be | sir,” he said, “until our hope became a certainty. 
ahuman body. Taking a long inspiration, he | The young lady is now out of danger, she will 
dove, and after an interval that seemed an eter- | recover ;”’ and he left the room. 


Mr. Jinx, who had raised his head when the 


his arms a lifeless form. Brushing the salt spray | man entered, let it fall into his hands again, and 

from his eyes, he gazed on that beloved face. He | the tears ran through his fingers and fell upon 

raised her above the water; her head fell on his | the carpet. The old man continved to pace 

shoulder without life or motion. Could it be | back and forth, jingling his seals, as before. 

that she was indeed dead? With the terrible | Presently he halted, and gazed long and earnest- _ 
thought, the strength fied from his heart, and he | ly at Mr. Jinx. “ God bless you, my boy!” he 

felt himself sinking. At least, he would preserve | said, and quitted the room; and Mr. Jinx re- 

‘her body. The boat was already near, the men | turned to his own room, and slept. 


A day or two later, Mr. Jinx was walking on 


strike out towards them, but his muscles refused | the piazza, with Carrie on his arm, looking very 
to obey his will. He was going down; the salt | pale and very lovely, as she turned her soft, 
brown, eloquent eyes to her companion’s face 
Qne stroke more would bring the boat to him. | with the old look of love and confidence. As 
He held the body above his head as he sank be- | they walked, the uncle came to the door, and 
neath it. He was conscious some one lifted it | gazed at them long and earnestly, and went in 
again. Presently he came back, and looked at 
When he returned to consciousness, he was | them again. Then he called to them, and they 
lying on the bed in his room, about which peo- | followed him into his own room. 


It was more than an hour before the door 


and looking at him anxiously. His first thought | opened again ; and when it did open, it was the 
was of Carrie. Where was she—was she dead? | old man who came out, and he walked several 
he asked. They looked grave, and told him he | times briskly up and down the piazza, chuckling 


to himself, and jingling his seals very smartly. 
By-and-by he stopped and looked into the win- 
dow, and chuckled audibly and jingled his seals 
furiously; and could you have looked in at that 
window, you would have seen Mr. Jinx with one 
arm round Carrie’s waist, while with the other 
he smoothed her silken curls. But his hand did 
not tremble then ; and when Mr. Jinx did come 
out of the room, the old man shook him heartily 
by the hand, and said, in a cheerful voice: “In 
one year from this, my boy, if you love each 
other as well then as now.” : 

That was enough. Mr. and Mr, Jinx are 
now among the happiest of the lgppy: 


Raillery is the lightning of calumny. 
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| hausted, he rose to the surface. He was on the | [is 


BY VINA VAUGHAN, 


I muse in the gray twilight, 
And in the midnight deep; 
I'm thinking in the starlight, 

_ When others are asleep. 

And this I’m wishing ever, 
That, when I’m dead and gone, 

Some plant sweet flowers 
Beside my funeral stone. 


The bright and pretty flowers! 
May guardian angels save 
Them from the rude destroyer, 
And plant them on my grave. 
[ care not for proud mourners, 
And endless, careless train, 
If one will plant sweet flowers, 
When spring shall come again. 


When grief and care oppressing, 
Weigh heavy on my heart, 
Hope whispers, there’s an ending 
To this life’s stinging smart; 

It is in yonder churehyard, 
When thou shalt sleep below 

A little mound of grassy earth, 
And flowers above thee grow. 


When peacefully I slumber 
In the graveyard cold and dim, 
Let breezes sing above me, 
And chant my requiem ; 
And when my wearied spirit 
From earthly sorrow ’s free, 
Tl whisper to some dear one, 
Plant flowers over me. 


BY BELLA FORREST. 


“I wis you would step into Hammond’s, 
on your way home to-night, and get a set of co 
tals for Edith. Poor little thing! it is too bad 
her neck and arms are so bitten by the mos- 
quitoes. You send home a mosquito-net to-day 
—will you? Mother thinks it is ridiculous we 
‘thould let her be so bitten, when a few dollars 
would prevent it.” Scarcely waiting fora reply, 
and without noticing that her husband’s face 
was clouded by an anxious, serious look, Mrs. 
Mendon wenton: ‘“ When Edith and I go to 
Newport, this season, I hope you will be able to 
leave your business with the clerks for a few 
weeks, at least, and be with us. It’s so dreary, 
only to see you once or twice a week.” 

“I don’t think I can go to Newport atall, this 
season, it is so expensive. And then my basiness 
“Can't goatall Mother said yesterday she 
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thonght we'd better go very soon, as I haven’s , 
been very well, and Edith looks so pale. I don’t 
know what she’d think to hear you say we can’t 
go at all,” said Mrs, Mendon. 

“I can’t help what she thinks, I have all I 
can do to pay my bills, and keep my head above 
water, now, and I can’t go to any extra expense 
to please anybody. I newly furnished the par- 
lors, last spring, and hired another servant, to 
please you, because your mother thought best; 
but I can’t go to Newport this season, and that’s 
all there is about it,” said Mr. Mendon, in a very 
decided tone. 

“TI could give it up, Charles, and not feel 
40. many oun, Senda seo. guing, 

Then mother always feels so sad, and says so 
munch it, when I'ma of 
pleasure, on account of our limited means,” said 
Mrs. Mendon, in a peevish way. 

“I am sorry to hear you say that again, 
Ellen,” said Mr. Mendon. “Do you think 
more of your mother, and of pleasing her, than 
you do of me?” 

“Of course I don’t; but I can’t bear to have 
her complain Of you. I wish we were rich—then 
I should be happy. If you had been contented 
to stay in California a little longer, perhaps we 
might now have been as rich as Tom Mason.” 

“Good heavens, Ellen, you drive me fhad. 
Mason was base enough to gamble, and shrewd 
enough to cheat everybody that came in his way. 
That’s how he got his money. Would you like 
to have me do that ?” 

“TI didn’t know how he made his money. 
Mother said that Mason, who went to California 
when you did, had now returned home with 
great wealth, bought and furnished a splendid 
house, and was now living in great style.” 

“ Having a fine house, and living in great 
style, is all you think about, I believe, Ellen. 
But these would never make us happy—no, nor 
anything else, so long as your mother meddles 
so much with our affairs, and you think more 
of her opinion than of mine.” 

“ Why, Charles, I never heard you talk so be- 
fore? What does it mean ?” 

“I know you never heard me talk so. Ihave 
borne insult after insult, and have never said 
anything ; but I have thought, you may well be- 
lieve. How came I to come home, and leave 
Mason in California? Every letter I recéived 
while there, was filled with some dreadful tale 
about you, or dear little Hattie that’s gone, and 
what a dreadful thing for you to be left so. Then. 
your mother (unknown to you, I suppose,) wrote 
me a long letter hereelf, saying she thought you 
would live bat s short time, your health was 80 
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poor. I waited not a moment, but left, just as I 
‘had begun to do something (for then it took 
‘much longer to get under way, than it does 
now). And how often has it been thrown in my 
face that so much money was spent, and so little 
‘earned; in those two years?” said Mr. Mendon, 
‘this face coloring, and his voice assuming quite 
‘am angry tone. 
 Mys."Mendon was by this time venting her 
‘Own feelings by a flood of tears, for this was the 
first time her husband had ever complained of 
‘her mother. And without trying to soothe her, 
or dry up her tears, Mr. Mendon left his home, 
and walked towards his store. 
“How do you do? Why, Ishould as soon have 
‘thought of meeting my old grandfather in the 
‘city, ag you, Jones,” said Mr. Mendon, as he 
‘met an old acquaintance- from the country. 
“ What, pray, can have brought you here?” 

“ The love of gold, I suppose, friend Mendon, 


“Wha you arc inten to California, are 


- “I going? I wish I was going somewhere— 


_ gmywhere. I’m sick of living here, or trying 


to live.” 

“Come, then, make up your mind, and be off 
‘with me to-night?” 

_ ©Q, don’t mention it. I couldn’t do any 
such thing, Jones. Do you start to-night?” 

“ Yes, for New York, and from ‘there to-mor- 
row, I suppose.” 

. “Come into the store, Jones. I want to have 
achat with you, for I’ve not heard from the 
‘friends in your vicinity for a long time.” 

But Mr. Mendon had other business to attend 
to; as he entered his counting-room, a gentleman 
was waiting. 

“Can you settle this bill this morning, Mr. 
Mendon ?” 

. “How much is it?” said he, taking the bill. 
“ Seventy-five dollars, I have a note due to- 
miorrow—if you could wait till next week, Mr. 
Twist, it would accommodate me very much.” 


fied with Mr. Mendon’s promise to pay next 
week, for he well knew he would fulfil it, if 
possible. 

_ “I ehall hardly be able to settle with Twist 
 mext week, after all,” thonght Mr. Mendon, “ for 
_ Lhave another note @ue, and my rent to pay. I 


,-mam really discouraged. Seventy-five dollars ! 


- Just what I gave Ellen yesterday to purchase 
_ her shawl, a thing she didn’t need—no, nor she 
_ wouldn’t have thought so, either, bat Mrs. Mar- 


tin and Mrs. Bailey had one, and then nothing 
would satisfy Ellen’s mother but for her to have 
one, too. And now I must study and calculate, 


make promises and be dunned, Ellen ought to 
be more independent, more considerate, think a 
little of consulting my wishes, and of living 
within my means, not ‘always expect me to buy 
this and that (no matter about the cost), just be- 
cause her mother thinks she n them. . Ican’t 
live so, and it’s no use to think ut it longer. 
I’m tempted to go off with Jones, and leave 
Ellen and her mother to manage matters as they 
please.” 

Thus mused Mendon, as he stood gazing out 
of his counting-room window, which only served 
to increase the anger with which he left his home 
in the morning. He sat down, trembling with 
excitement, and wrote a note to his wife in the 
most hasty manner, stating that unexpected bus- 
iness had called him to New York, therefore she 
needn’t expect him home that night. 

He arrived in New York in the morning, and 
before he had time to cool his passion, and repent 
his rash measure, the steamer was ready to leave 
for California. to his 
wife, which run thus ; 


far awa in the s 
und for California. ‘I ha vo left all I all I 


with to buy 
possess you, except enough to cov 


Mrs. Mendon was an only daughter, and 
though her father was kind, and inclined to be 
indulgent, he died when she was very young, 
leaving her to the sole care of her mother, a 
stern, rigid woman, who held the reins of gov- 
ernment tightly, but like Queen Elizabeth, with- 
out their being felt to be so. 

She seldom indulged her daughter, but taught 
her to think and act as she directed, without con- 
sulting her own inclinations at all. And unfor- 
tunately she married and settled quite near her 
mother ; therefore she still consulted her, and 
knew not how to do or say anything contrary to 
her wishes, to gratify herself or please her 
husband. 

On the morning we have described, after her 
husband left, Mrs. Mendon soon managed to 
dry up her tears, and then resolved never again 
to quote her mother in any matter that should in 
the least irritate her husband, and by her cheer- 
falness at noon she hoped they would both be 
able to forget the unhappy affair of the morning. 

“* What is the matter, Ellen, that makes you 
look so grave ?”’ said her mother, 


| at this moment. “Te Edith sick?” 
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_ No, nothing is the matter, only my head 
aches, and I’ve been trying to sew.” 

“I met Miss Dillaway last evening, and en- 
gaged her to come and make your dresses next 
week ; and, as it is so pleasant this morning, I 
think we'd better go out and purchase them.” 

“My head aches, mother, and Eilith don’t 
seem. very well, so I think I'd better not go out 
to-day,”’ replied Mrs. Mendon, in a timid voice. 

She had not the courage or the independence 
to say that she shouldn’t need the dresses, that 
her husband didn’t think of going to Newport, 
and so forth; therefore, she allowed herself to 
be censured for giving wp to a little headache, 
and for putting off, till the last minute, those 
once just as well. 


unhappy about it, and now I’ve offended her. 
I seem never to be allowed to have a wish of my 
own, but I’ll not think of this now,” thought 
Mrs. Mendon, “for I’m determined to appear 
happy and cheerful, when Charles comes home, 
and try, if possible, to heal the wound of the 


Tl ran myself to answer 


in astonishment to meet one 
(instead of her husband), who 
her the note before mentioned, and 


passed sorrowfully away, and the night fell 
gloomily around the troubled wife. 

' “ He’ll come to-morrow,” said she, as the first 
ray of morning peeped into her window. Still 
she felt sad. “ What could have called him to 
New York so suddenly, that he couldn’t come 
home to see Edith and me before starting?” 
thought Mrs. Mendon; “he must have known I 
should feel anxious,” 

To-morrow came; but instead of the looked- 
for husband came a letter, which, though it con- 
tained out few lines, conveyed much. Mrs. 
Mendon read it over and over again, doubting 
what her eyes beheld. 

“Tt’s not like him. He would never do so. 
Somebody else has sent this to me.” And half 
frantic, she started for the store, to ascertain 
- what she could of his strange departure. . 

She found them all collected in the counting- 
room, evidently conversing on some very excit- 
ingsubject. The story was soon told, A letter 
had just been received at the store, which con- 
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tained the strange intelligence that Mendon was 
then far away, and instructions to Marsh, the 
head clerk, to settle up his business in the best 
way he could, and after paying his debts, give 
what should be left to his wife. 

“ How could he leave little Edith and me ?” 
Thus thought Mrs. Mendon, much grieved, and 
her pride not a little wounded. “What shall 
Ido?” 

She had just resolved to consult her mother 
less, but now the one whom she ought ever to 
have consulted was gone, and she could only go 
to her and tell her troubles. Mrs. Walton, her 
mother, was in the greatest rage imaginable. 

“ One thing is certain, Ellen,” said she. “He 
don’t care anything about you or little Edith, 
else he would never leave you in this way. De- 
pend upon it, there is something wrong some- 
where (not dreaming she had had any influence 
in the matter). But don’t sit down and cry, till 
you make yourself sick, Ellen. You must do 
the best you can, with what he has left for you. 
You'd better give up your house at once, and 
come home with me.” 

Ellen did so, giving up both her servants, for 
she was thought able to take care of Edith her- 
self, now, and there was no more said abont 
Newport, notwithstanding she was troubled by 
debility, and Edith looked pale. 

Mr. Mendon had now been gone six months, 
during which time several letters had been re- 
ceived ; but now Ellen was quite overjoyed to 
learn that he had been very fortunate, and in his 
next, designed sending her a draft for a consid- 
erable amount. 

Ellen didn’t rejoice because she wanted the 
money to spend—no, for she had learned, and 
was encouraged to practise the strictest economy 
now; but she could scarce endure longer the 
censure against her husband, and hear the same 
repeated morning and evening. 

The two weeks (which were to elapse ere he 
sent the letter) passed rapidly and joyfully 
away, but no letter came; and two and two. 
again were numbered with the past, when Ellen, 
with great delight, received and carefully opened 
her.letter. But alas! it contained no draft— 
no, but a long account of a severe fit of sickness, 
occasioned by the climate and exposure, and the 
great expense atterlding his sickness, He wrote 
in a very desponding strain, and ended by say- 
ing that to stay where he was would soon end 
his days, and as soon as he could make 
‘ments, and his health would admit, he should 


return home. 
“He’s coming home!” said Ellen, 


| through her tears, as her eyes ell on that word. 


herself alone again. “O, dear,” sighed she, “I 
wish I could please Charles and mother too. I 
know I offended him this morning, and I feel so 
morning. But why is Charles so late? It’s 
nearly an hour past his usual hour for return. 
There be i, 
the bell.” 
She s 
of the cl 
handed 
shuddered as she opened it, for a shadow of 
something undefinable fell upon her. The day 
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"Coming home!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton, 
“Hie has no homé to come to. He left you, and 
T have taken you home; but I can never take 
him too, sick and penniless as he will be. He'd 
better stay there till he gets better, and then see 
if he can’t do something, and I should tell him 
80, if I were his wife.” 

“Ts is so strange,” thought Ellen, “when 
mother has so much property, which of course I 
shall have some time, that she is so determined 
Charles shal! make a fortune, even at the risk of 
his life, and say too, in such a decided tone, that 
he can’t come to live with her, till his health has 
improved, and he is able to do business again! 
But if he comes home, and is without money, 
what can we do?” thought Ellen, in great trou- 
ble. “ We couldn’t live here, among our old ac- 
quaintances, but should be obliged to go to 
some other place, and he take the situation of a 
clerk, or worse still, he might have to work at 
his trade, which he learned when a boy. I 
think I must write him at once, and explain how 
it would be, and try to encourage him to stay 
awhile longer, till he has acquired a little, at 
least. Perhaps he is quite well and strong even 
now.” 

Had he been so, even when he read her letter, 
the advice it contained had been received quite 
differently, But his sickness had been severe ; 
and it was long before he could stand under a 
burning sun, without great pain and dizziness. 
After his first day’s labor, he came into the rough 
place he and his companions called a house, and 


“TI wouldn’t ask to live another day, but for 
my wife and child. It’s horrible to feel as I have 
to-day, and know that I must work, or starve.” 

“O, don’t be discouraged, Mendon,” said 
young Randall, a noble-hearted fellow, who was 
ever ready to pity and help the suffering, “you 
will feel better after you have some supper, and 
I have it most ready. Better still, here comes 
Joe Smith with letters for some of us. Cheer 
up, Mendon, one for you from home, all full of 
little nice sayings, of course. I wish I had a 
wife, or anybody to send me a letter,” said Ran- 
dail, who had from his earljest remembrance 
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“Ts it possible,” thought’ Mendon, “ that 
Ellen could advise me to stay, when I told her 
plainly that I could live but a short time! Then, 
too, to say we couldn’t live among our old ac- 
quaintances, unless I make a fortune here! ‘That 
shows how much regard she has for me. Well, 
she’s told me to stay now, and I will stay till I 
am rich, or die! But she’ll not hear from me 
again very soon, nor shall she ever enjoy a for- 
tune with me, unless I am convinced that she 
has changed her ideas a little, and is willing to 
live with me, even in poverty, regardless of her 
mother’s opinion, or that of those old acquaint- 
ances, as she calls them.” 

Mrs. Mendon waited with greater anxiety 
than usual for her husband’s next letter; but she 
waited in vain. Months passed by, and no 
news from him. None could conjecture the 
cause of his long silence, till a paragraph ap- 
peared in one of the morning papers (taken from 


were no particulars—not even the town or city 
of his former residence was mentioned ; still, 
none doubted that Charles Mendon, of Bos- 
ton, was the said “C. Mendon.” 

Mrs. Mendon was frantic with grief for many 
weeks. She felt that his life had been one of 
toil and care, and feared—ay, she knew that she 
had not tried to lighten his burden, and throw 
sunshine in his path, as it was her duty, and 
ought to have been her pleasure. But repent- 
ance came too late, and mingling with her grief 
at the loss of her husband, it cast a shadow over 
her life, and even made it a burden to her. 

Mrs. Walton never mentioned his name from 
the day she learned his death, but tried by every 
means to divert the mind of her daughter. She 
gazed on her and her little child with a troubled 
heart, for she could expect to live but a few 
years, as her health and strength failed daily. 

A year had now passed since Mrs. Mendon 
had worn the sable dress of a widow, but her 
heart mourned the lost one with the same deep 
grief of the day she learned his death. 

“ Ellen,” said her mother, as they were alone 
in her chamber, “ perhaps when I tell you what 
I have always endeavored to conceal from you, 


coldly.” 
“But Ican never love him, mother. I can - 
never regard him as other than my cousin.” 
“But he is not your cousin exactly, Ellen, 
though you have always called him so. You 
ought to feel flattered by his preference for you, 


a California paper), announcing the death of 
“C. Mendon, from Massachusetts.” There 
threw himself upon the floor, weary, exhausted, 
aching in every limb, and sick at heart, saying, 
as he did so; : \ 
been an orphan. ' and every one else, you may be induced toact 
Mendon began reading his letter, but instead | differently in this matter, and treat Melden less 
of becoming more cheerful, he threw it down 
and buried his face in his hands ; for much as 
men despise tears, when sickness has enfeebled 
them, and repeated defeat drank up their cour- 
age, a few of these “signs of weakness” may 
glitter upon the cheek and dim the eye. 
. 


rather than treat it indifferently, for he is from 
one of the first families in the city of ———. 
His father was one of its richest and most influ- 
ential men, and though he lost a large portion of 
his wealth, Melden is now worth enough to make 
@ good appearance in the world, and live easy.” 
_ “But mother,” said Ellen, the tears filling her 
eyes, con never many or 
any one else.” 

tell you all. Your father, at his death, had:in 
his possession a vast amount of real estate; he 
had been very rich, but entering largely into 
speculation, he lost much, and at his death was 
much in debt. But I had the widow's claim 
upon his real estate that remained unsold. These 
houses, and the property you have always sup- 
posed mine, will at my death go to your father’s 
creditors. This must account for many things 
which may have seemed strange to you.” 

“ Does Melden know this, mother ?”’ 

“No, I presume not; but you can’t think that 
in seeking you, he thinks of my money, for he 
has enough of his own, and you have no right, 
child, to doubt his sincerity.” 

“ But I don’t love him, mother, and I don’t 
wish to marry. The more I think of the matter, 
the further I am from it.” 

“ Listen to me now, Ellen; it is my last re- 
quest. I can live but a short time, and I can’t 
think of leaving you in the condition you must 
be in, if you still persist. That the daughter of 
George Walton mast be a beggar, is to me more 
dreadful than the pangs of death. But I doubt 
not you will do as I wish, and that I shall see 
you and Melden united in marriage before that 
sad day,” said the mother. 

Mrs. Mendon made no reply to these last 
words, for they fell like stunning blows upon 
her humbled heart, and she left the chamber 
that she might weep over her troubles alone, as 
usual. A few weeks from this time we find her 
again lone and sorrowful. 

“ Mother’s last request,” said she, “ yes, and 
my last obedience my last act. I have everdone 
as she requested, but this will end my life. Why 
do I now think 0 much of my dear, dear lost 
husband? Why do I dream of him every night 
such bright dreams# ©, I would rather live 
with him in a hut, than with Melden in a 
palace.” 

“ Why are you looking so gloomy and sad, 
Ellen *” said her cousin Fanny, as she entered 
the room at this moment. “I thought every- 
body was laughing and gay at the bridal hour.” 
“I don’t know why I feel sad, Fanny,” said 


seems such a shadow over my life, the fa- 
ture looks so dark, so uncertain, and 
filled with such fearful 
proceed into it. I feel as if I was lea 


the fountain, and the ticking of the clock, seem 
whispering farewell to me.” 

“Nonsense, Ellen,” said Fanny, “for you to 
feel so. If you don’t dry up your tears, and 
look gay at once, I’ll call Melden, and tell him 


“T can’t be gay, Fanny. I just went into the 
chamber where lay all my bridal attire, and such 
a chill as ran over me, at that sight! Had it 
been my coffin and shroud, it couldn’t have 
made me feel worse. But I’ll save you the 
trouble of calling Melden, for I’m going to call 
him myself, and have our marriage put off till 
to-morrow evening.” 

“How strangely you talk, Ellen. . Your 
friends are all invited, and what reason could 
you give for putting it off till to-morrow ?” 

The clock chimed out the hour of eight, and 
Mrs. Mendon, pale and trembling, stood beside 
her lover, and the good man commenced the cer- 
emony that unites hands and destinies forever. 
At this moment, the door-bell rang, and Sally, 
fearing some guest would find himself too late 
for the wedding, hastened to open the door. 
But to her astonishment, she saw a rough-look- 
ing and very poorly-clad man, whom she took to 
be a beggar, or purchaser of old boots and 
clothes, and was about to shut the door in his 
face, when he inquired if Mrs. Ellen Mendon 
lived there. 

“ Yes,” said Sally, “she lives here, but you 
can’t see her to-night, for she is just being mar- 
ried,” and she made another effort to shut the 
door. 

“ Being married!” exclaimed the man; and 
he burst open the door, and rushed into the par- 
lor, which he had observed was brilliantly lighted. 
None knew him except Mrs. Mendon, who 
shrieked, “my husband!” and rushed to meet 
him just as the words were trembling upon the 
lips of the good parson that would have made 
her Mrs, Ashley ; but she fainted and fell. 

“ Begone, villain!” said several, who didn’t 
even now dream who it was. 
“No, not till my wife bids me go!” said he, 
in such a tofie none dared approach him; and 
he raised the prostrate woman, who seemed re- 
vived sufficiently to whisper : 

Am I dreaming or is it you, Chaties, and 


Ellen, “but I do, and can’t help it, There 


are you alive?” 


abont you. He’s cheerful enough, I assure _ 


| 
i 
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thing beautiful and lovely forever. The rustling 
of the leaves on that old maple, the rippling of 
) 
) 


Alive, Bilen Did You suppose T was | 


“We heard so, more than’ year ago.” 

~ He now assisted her in reaching a chair, near 
the window, and then glanced round the room 
for his little Edith, fearing to ask for her, lest 
during his absence she had been laid beside his 
darling Hattie. 

‘Are you looking for Edith?” said Mrs. 
‘Mendon, “She was not quite well to-night, 
and Sally has put her in her little bed. Would 

you like to see her ?” 

After kissing his little child over and over 

he said : 

“Ellen, how unfortunate that I returned, and 
thus deprived you of the honor of being con- 
nected with the Ashley family, and the comforts 
of the wealth Melden possesses !”” 

“That honor and wealth would have been 
Gearly bought, Charles. I would rather live in 
poverty while I do live.” 

“Ellen, you know nothing about poverty. 
Could you dress to correspond with the gar- 
ments I have on, and leave this beautiful house, 
for a few rooms ?”’ 

“Yes, to be with you, I will with pleasure go 
anywhere, and live as your means may permit.” 

“ But what will your mother and your friends 
say?” replic? Mr. Mendon. 

“T care not what they say,” replied she, with 

earnestness. “TY have listened to them too 
long, and have learned by bitter experience that 
a wife, to be happy, must forsake her friends, and 
live for her husband.” 

Mr. Mendon now rose to his feet, threw off his 
coarse garments, untied his faded cravat, wiped 
his face, and took a shabby wig from his head, 
and the handsome, finely-dressed Charles Men- 
don then caressed his wife tenderly, and whis- 
pered to her his plans for the enjoyment of the 
great wealth, with which he had returned, all of 
which he had obtained honestly. 

“ And now let us never mention, but forget the 
dark and gloomy past, from which I hope we 
have both learned a profitable lesson.” 

The guests soon dispersed, after Mr. and Mrs. 
Mendon left the parlor. Mrs. Walton found 
herself quite exhausted after the excitement of 
the wedding, and her disappointment and anger, 
when her daughter threw herself into the arms 
of @ beggar, as she supposed. And Melden 
Ashiley has ever since believed there is some 


Tis ever the least in talent who become ma- 
lignant and abusive. 


HOW TO OPEN OYSTERS. — 
“Talk of 0 oysters,” said old Harri. 
‘easier, if you only know 


“And how’s how ?” inquired Starlight. 

“ Scotch snuff,” answered old Hurricane, My J 
.\ “Scotch snuff. Bring a little 

their noses, and they'll sneeze 


“I know a genius,” observed Meister Karl, 
“who has a better plan. He spreads the bi- 
valves in a circle, seats himself in the centré, and 
6 Sometimes it’s an ad- 


of his 

loves—sometimes a marvellous 8 operation 
in Wall Street. As he proceeds, the ‘ natives’ 
ee oe by one th pe with aston- 
nt at the tremendous an Siete 1 whoppers 
which are forth, and as they gape, my 
Sand peppers ’em and swallows 


“That'll do,” said Starlight, with a lon 
“ I wish we had a bushel of the Licaiesbeate, 
they’d open easy.” —Philadelphia Post. 


HALLUCINATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 


Spiello, who has painted the Fall of the An- 
gels, thought he was haunted by the frightfal dev- 

which he had depicted. One of our artists, 
who was much ep in painting caricatures, 
became haunted by the distorted faces he drew; 
and the deep melancholy and terror which accom- 
panied these apparitions, caused him to commit 
suicide. Miller, who executed the copper plate of 
the Sistine Madonna, had more lovely visions. 
Towards the close of his life, the virgin eetentea 
to him, and thanking him for the ion he had 
shown her, invited him to follow her to heaven. 
To achieve this, the artist starved himself to death. 
who became deaf in the 

ecline of life, often heard his sublime com 


to see an exact image 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Jean Blanc, of New Orleans, represented 
be an agriculturist! of considerable scientific at- 
tainments, has secured letters patent from the 


id Manill 

, With a fibre ten to fifteen 
oll, and tho wool-> Western 
Ente i 
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tions performed distinctly. It is related of Ben 
Jonson, that he spent the whole of one night in 
nog great toe, around which he saw 
up an . the, when out riding one 
day, was surprised of” him- 
self on horseback, dressed in a _— my 
coat, riding towards him.— Historical rches. 
converting — different varieties of plants, 
which grow wild in enormous quantities in vari- 
ous sections of the Union, into flax of great 
oy and beautiful texture. Specimens are 
now in New York, and amiong them are said to 
be the flax made from the stalks of the cotton 
quantities of which are poe 
truth the t 
in the y caving of our i. uthern plantations to get them ou 
ers, that “there is many a élip “twixt cup 
and lip.” 


THE LAST i7 
i 


“*TIS BUT A DREAM,” 
BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE, 


” As he lay at death’s dark door; 
“This world, with its changes, a long, long dream, 
And now it is nearly o’er. 


‘\ How fair was its promise in youth’s bright hours, 
How sweet were its hopes of joy ; 
It seemed like an Eden— this world of ours, 
: To me when a careless boy. 
“ Yet soon I passed on to manhood’s prime, 
Then thorns were around me cast; 
I looked in vain for my Eden flowers, 


They remained with the gladsome past. 


‘Then on with the busy, restless throng, 
I rushed in pursuit of gold; 

When this was obtained to my heart’s desire, 
I found I was growing old. 


“That my eye was losing its lustre bright, 
My step its elastic tread, 

That my brown hair was thickly sprinkled with grey, 
And that soon I’d be laid with the dead. 


“ This world with its changes is but a dream, 
Its strong ties will soon be riven; 

But 0, when awakened from death’s deep sleep, 
May I open my eyes in heaven.” 


> 


THE LAST SIXPENCE. 


BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


- Ir was on a chill, bleak morning in November 
that Charles Aubrey emerged from an old shed 
where he had passed the last part of the night 
under a pile of sheep skins. He was a young 
man, not over two-and-twenty, and yet retained 
beauty of person, though his clothes were 
and dirty, and his face pale and haggard. 
Only one year before he had been left an orphan, 
with eleven thousand dollars in money in his 
possession. He had always been a generous- 
hearted, frank, and loving companion, but evil 
associations had gathered about him, and in an 
unfortunate hour he gave himself up to* their in- 
fluence. He thought not of the value of money, 
but designing knaves, under the guise of friend- 
ship, could always draw it from him. But the 
poor, misguided youth had run the race, and was 
now alone. His money was gone, and his sun- 
shine companions had lefthim. He had reached 
the goal towards which for a whole year he had 
been dashing on. 
As young Aubrey stood there now, his lips 
were parched, and his limbs shook as though 
with the palsy. He mechanically placed his 


} hand in his pocket, and took therefrom a six- 
pence. He searched further—felt in every pock- 
et—but he could find no more. That single six- 
pence was the last of his fortune, ~ 

“Ah, Charley, Charley,” he murmured to 
himself, “ you've run your race. Where now are 
the friends who have so long hung about you * 
One poor sixpence! It will buy me one glass of 
grog to allay my burning thirst. 0, would to 
God it would buy me one true friend !” 

He spoke thus, and with the words came rush- 
ing through his mind the memory of the past. 
He remembered his mother as she held him for 
the last time to her bosom and blessed him ; and 
he remembered when he saw them cover her body 
up in the warm flowery earth of the summer, not 
many years agone. He remembered his kind, 
good father, and how that father had loved him 
and blessed him with his last breath. And he 
remembered one other, a bright-eyed, joyous girl, 
in whose keeping he had once placed all his love, 
and all his hopes of joy. But it was gone now! 
Thus he stood, with the small coin in his hand, 
when he heard footsteps approaching. He raised 
his eyes, and beheld an old woman, with bended 
back, who came tottering on, slowly and trem- 
blingly. Her garments were torn and tattered, 
and the thin, gray hair hung matted and uncomb- 
ed. She stopped when she came to where the 
youth stood, and leaned heavily upon her staff. 

“ Charity, good sir!” she uttered, in hoarse, 
tremulous tones. “Give me wherewith to pur- 
chase a single meal, and I’ll ask God to bless 
thee.” 

“ By my life, good woman, you are the very 
one I have been wishing for. Here—it is all I 
have—it is my last sixpence! Take it. I have 
only wished that it could buy me one true 
friend.” 

The old woman hesitated. 

“ Will you not take it?’’ asked Charles, ear- 
nestly. “Take it, so that I may feel that Ihave 
one friend.” 

“ I need it, sir,” the woman said, “but I dare 
not take it from you, for you would not profit by 
my friendship.” 

“Yes I would. It would send a ray of sun- 
shine through my soul, to know that one human 
being blessed me.” 

“ But what good could come of that while you 
continued to curse yourself ?” 

The but he spoke not. 
“If you 
listen to me as a friend ?” 

“ Listen? Yes.” 

“Then let this be. your lowest. vale of life,” 


said the woman, with startling solemnity. “ Tura 
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now and go up hill. Go up, up, until you have 
reached the sunshine once more. I knew your 
mother, Charles Aubrey, and I remember well 
how kind sffe was. , did she ever think that 
her well beloved son would sink so low !”” 
“Stop, stop,” groaned the unhappy youth. 
“0, who shall give me the first lift to regain all 
I have lost ?” 

“J will.” 

“Yout Whoaere you? You say you knew 
my mother. Who are you?” 

“Never mind. Suffice it for you to know that 
T have suffered as deéply'as youever did. I know 
what it is to suffer. Isay I can give you the 
first lift. I mean by that that I can show you 
the way. Follow my counsel, and you may yet 
recover all that you have lost.” 
“No, no, not all. ©, there is one“loss I can 


“ Let not such feelings be with you now. First 
resolve that you will turn from the evil that has 
brought you down. You know what it is as well 
_ as Ido. Can you do this?” 

“ Ay, I had done it ere you came up.” 

“Then take the next step. Go and make a 
friend who can help you further. Go to Amos 


“ Go to his store and freely confess to him all 
your faults,” resumed the woman, without seem- 
ing to notice the interruption. “Tell him all, 
and then ask him to trust you once more.” 

“No, no, I dare not go to him.” 

“But listen: I heard Mr. Williams say with 
his own lips that he would help you if he could ; 
that he would give you his hand if you would 
only help yourself.” 

“Did he say that ?” uttered Charles, eagerly. 
_ “He did. And now, Charles Aubrey, be as- 
sured that you have not lost everything. Let 
people know that you mean to arise and bea 
man, and all whose friendship is worth having 
will give you their hands. ‘Go to Amos Wil- 


_ Amos Williams stood at the great desk in his 
eounting-room, and he’ was alone. While he 
thus stood, casting upa column of upon a 
page of one of the ledgers, the door was opened 
and Charles Aubrey entered. He was yet pale 
and haggard, and looked as he did when we saw 
him two hours ago. The merchant started back 
with an utterance of pain and surprise as he rec- 


THE LAST SIXPENCE. 


ognized in the miserable form before him the 
once happy and beloved youth whom he had de- 

“Charles,” he uttered, as soon as he could 
command his speech, “why have you come 
here ?” 

“ Mr. Williams,” spoke the youth in a choking 
voice, “I haye come to—to—tell you that my 
course of wickedness is run, and from this mo- 
ment I am—a—” 

Here he stopped. He hesitated a moment, 
and then his feelings overcame him, and bowing 
his head he burst into tears, and sobs, loud and 
deep, broke from his lips. The merchant was 
deeply affected, and with the warm tears gather- 
ing thickly in his own eyes, he started forward 
and placed his hand upon the youth’s head. 

“ Charles,” he uttered in a tremulous, eager 
voice, “have you resolved to be a man ?” 

“ With God’s help I will be a man again!” 
was the youth’s reply. 

“Ts your money all gone ?” 

“Yes, sir. This morning I had one solitary 
sixpence left, and that I gave to a poor old wo- 
man who bade me to come here.” 

“ Ay, I know her. She is an unfortunate 
creature, and has suffered much. I bade her if 
she saw you, and you were cast down and re- 
pentant, to send you here, for I heard yesterday 
that you were at the foot of the precipice. Now 
if you are determined, you shall not want for 
help.” 

In eager, broken, sobbing sentences, Charles 
poured out his thanks, and stated the resolution 
he had taken. 

“And now,” said Mr. Williams, after the 
matter had been talked over some, ‘‘ we must find 
@ place where you can recruit your strength a 
little before you try to work. There is my broth- 
er, who owns a farm out in M——. He would 
be glad to have you come there and stop awhile ; 
and when you wholly recover your wasted 
strength you shall have a place here.” 

At first the youth refused to accept so mach, 
for he knew his unworthiness ; but the merchant 
simply answered him : 

You can pay me Yor all this if you choose, 
80 you need not be delicate about it; and as for 
your unworthiness—when the lost ones of earth 
are not worth redeeming, then some other stand- 
ard of worth must be regarded than that simple 
one which Jesus of Nazareth gave to his 
followers.” 

So it was settled that Charles should go out 
into the country and remain awhile. He found 
Mr. Williams, the brother, ready and happy to 
receive him, and there he soon began to regain 


never make up!” And as he spoke he bowed his 
head and covered his face with his hands. 
“No,no,notthere. QO, not there,” interrupted 
“I will go.” 
“Then give me the sixpence.” 
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his health and spirits. In two weeks he was as 
strong as ever, and at the end of a month the 
marks of dissipation had all left his face. Then 
he returned to town, and entered the store. 
Amos Williams gave him a lucrative station, 
and bade him remember nothing of the past save 
the one great lesson he had learned. 

“Charles,” he said, “you know the widow 
Swan?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

_ “ Well, I have engaged board for you there, “I 
hope the arrangement will suit you.” 

“ Yes, sir,” retnrned the youth, with emotion. 

From that time Charles Aubrey went on nobly 
amd truly in the path he had marked out. As 
soon as he again made his appearance in, pros- 
perity his old companions sought his company 
ance more; but he repulsed them with a stern 
firmness that left them no hopes. Yet for a 
month he was beset with temptations in every 
shape, but he hesitated not once. His mind was 
made up, and he made but one answer to all in- 
vitations to depart from his course. At length 
these temptations became less frequent, and finally 
he was left to pursue his own course. 

Little did Charles Aubrey know how closely 
he had been watched. Mr. Williams knew his 
every movement, even to his prayers which he 
poured forth in the privacy of his own apartment. 
Thus passed away three months, and at the end 
of that time Mr. Williams called the young man 
into the counting-room one evening, after the 
rest of the people had gone. 

“Well, Charles,” the merchant commenced, 
“how would you like to change your boarding- 
place ?” 

There was something in the look and tone of 
the man as he spoke these words that made the 
youth start. The blood rushed to his face, and 
anon he turned pale. 

“If you would like,” the merchant resumed, 
in the same low, strange tone, “ you may come 
and board with me, I will not deceive you, 
Charles. Until I could know that you would 
entirely reform, I dared not carry you to my 
house. But I am satisfied, now. I have not 
doubted you, but I would prove you. And now, 
if you please, you may inform Mrs. Swan that 
you shall board with her no more. She will not 
be disdppointed, for I have spoken with her on 
the subject.” 

With these words Mr. Williams left the store, 
and as soon as Charles could recover from the 
strange emotions that had, almost overpowered 
him, he called for the porter to come and lock up, 
and then, having locked the great safe, he took 
his departure. 


On the next morning he came to the store, and 
when his employer came he inforfted him that 
he had given his notice to Mrs. Swan. 

“ Very well,” returned the merchant. “This 
evening, then, you will go home with me.” 

Evening came, and Charles Aubrey accom- 
panied his old friend home. Tea was ready, the 
rest of the family having eaten an hour before. 
After tea Charles was conducted to the sitting- 
room, where lamps were burning, and where Mr. 
Williams informed him he could amuse himself 


by reading. 

Charles sat down there, and his employer went 
out, but he could not read. His heartbeat wild- 
ly in his bosom, and his soul was strangely 
worked upon. O, how natural everything there 
appeared. And how many happy, blissful hours 
he had spent in that same room. Thus he sat, 
when the door was slowly opened, and a female 
appeared within the apartment. She was a 
bright-eyed, beautiful maiden, and when she first 
entered a happy smile was upon her face. Bus 
the smile faded away, and her lips trembled. She 
tried to speak, but she could not. She only 
stood there with her hands half extended, gazing 
tremblingly upon the youth. In a moment 
more her bright eyes overrun with tears, and then 
Charles started up. He could doubt no more. 
Why else should he have been brought hither ¢ 
why left thus ? why placed on such probation? 
He hesitated no more. With one quick step he 


sprang forward, and without a word he caught | 


the fair girl to his bosom. 

“Mary,” he uttered, as he gazed into the 
sparkling efes of the fair being who still clung 
fondly to him, “ you still love me—you forgive 
me all—and trust me once more ?” 

“Yes,” she murmured; and ere she could 
speak further her father entered the room. 

“ Aha—so you’ve found him, have you, Ma- 
ry ?” he cried, in a happy, joyous tone, 

“Mr. Williams,” uttered Charles, still holding 
Mary by the hand, and speaking with difficulty, 
“Thope I am not deceived. “O, you have not 
brought me here to kill me! You cannot have 
passed this cup to my lips only to dash it away 


you must know now the whole truth, and for 
fear my child may not tell you all, I'll tell you 
myself. This noble girl has never ceased to love 
you, and when you were the lowest down, she 
loved you the most. She came to me and asked 
me if she might save yowif she could. I could 
not tell her nay, and she went at the work. She 
has suffered much, and, Charles, it remains with 
you to decide whether her future shall be one of 


> 


again 
“ Of course not,” returned the merchant. “ But 


te. 


happiness or not. She knew that you were down, 
that your morfey was gone, and thet your false 
friends had forsaken you. Then it was that her 
love for you grew bold and strong. She won- 
dered if you would repulse her. She knew not 
what might be your feelings, and to save herself 
the pain ofa direct repulse from you she assumed 
@ disguise, so that she might approach you with- 
out being known, and yet gain some idea of your 
feelings, and save you if she could. I think she 
to herself, and it must now be your own fault if 
the silken tie is loosed again.” 

With these words the father left the apartment. 

“You, Mary? you in disguise?” queried 
Charles, as soon as he could speak. 

“ Ay, deat Charles ; and you know why I did 
it. “ Here—do you notremember it?’ And as 
she spoke she drew from her bosom a small silken 
purse, and took therefrom a sixpence. 

The youth recognized it in an instant. 

“OY” he cried, as he strained the noble girl to 
his bosom, “what can I say? Mary—Mary— 
my own heart’s truest love—let my life in the 
years to come tell my gratitude. O, my all of 
life is yours, and my last breath shall bear your 
name in gratitude to God.” 

And Charles Aubrey never forgot his promise. 
With this noble companion by his side he travel- 
led up the hill, and in his path the flowers of life 
grew thick and fragrant. 

Upon the wall of his sitting-room hangs a pic- 
ture. It is a splendid painting of the Prodigal 
Son's Return. Upon the face of a heavy, gilt 
frame, visitors notice a small blemisf, but which, 
upon closer examination, proves to be a small 
silver coin. Our readers need not be told why 
that bit of metal is thus carefully preserved. 


A BRAVE MAN. 

We have read of a battle in India, where col- 

umn after column reeled back from a breach that 
vomited forth death on thousands, until an ensi 

at the head of his company rushed up through 

rain of ballets, and planted the British flag on the 


the troops, 


force. So they buried him with “the 
mer he had borne so well.” And without the 
wails of that city a tall tamarind sheds its fruit over 
the grave of Ensign Vernon.— Boston Bee. 


The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure. They praise only that which 
which surpasses them 


VALUE OF JEWELS. 


a small 
box, containing a diamond, a blue sapphire, a 
Brazilian berge, and a few Peruvian 
sold for $830,000. Murray mentions a pair 
bracelets set with brilliants, valued at the enor 
mous sum of $5,000,000. But the most precious 


of all is the diamond; it exceeds in value 
a hun thousand times its weight in gold. Is 
is a portable em R 


The dia- 
is estimated at $1,000,000; one belonging 
to the Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, at $1,840,000 ; 
the celebrated t diamond, now among the 
crown jewels of ce, at $2,000,000; one in 
Persian, i with i 
tles, of lendor,”’ of 
and “Crown of the Moon,” at $900,000. 


largest diamond known, that of the King of Por- 

tugal, is counted worth $2,500,000 ; the fa- 

onging to Queen Victoria, is said to 

in value to half the daily expenses of the whole 

one that would belt Britain might, at the same 


rate, buy up the solar system.— Life Illustrated. 
EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES. 


is proverbial. A corres 


examined. charges 

judged too high, as is usual, both in the East 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 
to a deduction of ten cent. on their ao- 


, tan engaged to pay u 
amount (no less than fifty-four millions of 


ters), in out of private 
purse. But to a company of women, 
secluded from the rest of the world, and with 
nothing better to do than to run up bills for silks, 
gauzes, sweetmeats, and cos- 
metics, to the tune of fifty-four millions of pias- 
tres ($4,320,000) !”—New York Mirror. 
SENSIBILITIES OF THE BRAIN. 

Extreme emaciation, prod 

exhans diseases, is highly injurious to the 
brain. t mental dep 


, are 


diminishes its irritability, and 
degenerations 


of its substance w' 
oceur in all impoverished 


VALUE OF JEWELS, 

A lhek Jewelry, sold st auction a few years 
since in London, brought $229,000. The crown 
of her British Majesty cost $555,000. The pearl 
which Cleopatra dissolved and drank to the 
health of Marc | is estimated | at 

Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and dress; 
and the cutnengnnne of the favorites of the Se- 

dent writing from Constantinople says: “These 
ladies have at length ran up such terrible long 
bills, that the Sultan has just caused all the cred- 
itors to be called together, and their accounts 

and the town was taken. _ 
dier was found dead, but still standing, clinging 
to the staff of the flag he had planted so bravely. 
His body had formed a target for the enemy's 
marksmen. When they tried to remove him, the 
found the staff could not bereleased from his death some cases insar need BY 
the exhausted and arising 
from bstinence, exhausting diseases, 
blood-letting, hemorrhage, or any cause by which 
the quantity of blood is greatly reduced and its 
gusdley impaired. A copious supply of good 
blood enables the brain to nourish itself properly, 
revents those 
ch are apt to 
:: 


BY U. D. THOMAS. 


‘I was musing— musing lonely, e 
My At my window yester-night, 
‘While my candle, burning dimly, 
Shed around a fitful light; 
While the wind without was moaning— 
I was musing on the future, 
its dread uncertainties. 


Darkness o'er my spirit brooded, 
Like the darkness of a room, 
‘Where the dying embers only 
Give distinctness to the gloom ; 
Wearily the moments glided, 
Wearily, with sadness fraught ; 
Clad in sable robes of mourning, 
Seemed each melancholy thought. 


Then the future to my vision 
Seemed its mysteries to unclose; 

I beheld life's dreary pathway 

* Thickly set with lurking foes; 

Friendship seemed unreal and fleeting, 
Love inconstant and untrue— 

And the stars that hope had lighted, — 
One by one in clouds withdrew. 


Then I prayed in deepest anguish, 
That the cup might pass from me, 

That those days of darker sorrow 
I might never live to see; 

And, the while, a change came o’er me, 
Like a wave from Lethe’s tide, 

A most sweet and soothing calmness 
O’er my spirit seemed to glide. 


Then a something spoke within me, 
That did more than mortal seem ; 
Whispering softly— whispering sweetly, 

Like an angel in a dream: 
“ Fear not thou to trust the future! 
Wheresoe’er thy lot may fall: 
God is with thee and above thee; 
He directs and governs all.” 


affection which we hint 


are the 

life. They are not to 
d,or of necessity. O, no! Let them be 
free-will , in their freshness. 
If we have a beautiful flower given us, or grow- 
> cat the. past convey it to a 
end, unharmed. it; ay, send anything, 
however trifling, thet can speak the 
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In the first volume of the quarto edition of 
“P. S. Pallas’s Travels through the Southern 
Provinces of the Russian Empire in the years 1793 
and 1794,” which was taken from a wreck on the 
Cape Cod, we find a very full and inter- 


of the richest ornaments belon to the Persian 
Crown. Shafrass, also named 
= Man of Millions, One 

an Arganian Chief visi and secretly 
sumenelss sell the diamond, with other pre- 
cious stones. He was rised at the low, price 


at he had not 
The Armenian, with the 


went in pursuit of the vender. He wandered in 
vain in search of the treasure. Ra thas 


transmitting 
Russian Minister, Count Panin, thro M. 
Laseref, the Court jeweller, made the fo’ oving 
offer :—Shafrass was to have the patent of - 
tary nobility, an annual pension of 6000 roubles, 


turned. Shafrass 
lay had been great, and he borrowed large 
amounts. He absconded, went 


EE 
Fs 


We eord of enn 
80 fast, as love can do 


MUSINGS. 
MUSINGS, T DIAMOND OF RUSSIA. 
esting account of * untain, 
the celebrated diamond of Russian 
las was Counsellor of State to the Czar 
der, and we stay at Astrakan became ac- 
quainted with the heirs of Grigori Safarov Shaf- 
rass, the Armenian who sold the Yas gem to 
Russia. Shab Nadir’had in his , with this 
diamond, another of equal splendor, called the 
“ Sun ofthe Sea.” At the time of his assassina- 
tion the soldiers secured and ; sold many 
piastres. 
The gem of the first water, with a large emerald 
and ruby, was laid away in brilliant seclusion for 
twelve years. Then the Armenian, whose fears 
of losing the royal plunder were overcome by the 
love of money, set off with the gc for a mar- 
ket. Passing through Iham and Constantinople, 
he directed his course across Hungary and Silesia 
to Amsterdam, where he made the eo 
display of the beautiful stones, and offered them 
for sale. It is said that the English Government 
was a bidders. Russia sent for the 
“Moon of the Mountain,” promising to pay the 
LITTLE KINDNESSES. $575,000 Armenion, Sling Set 
blessings brighten as they take their flight 
We have e- See come to the conviction that | became so extravagant in fis demands that 
the habit (easi ein eae tion was broken off and the diamond re- 
ciprocating iittle kindnesses is the 8 
element. Their cost is so trifling, they afford 20 i 
~ who are in the secret, 
and make the p t so healthily, that from 
uhetive of very hess they be kept Astrakan. Afterward, Couft 
_ up. The mutual ex: love, and 
was squandered by the extravagance 
of their husbands. The diamond was secure d 
and shines on, though royal eyes which beheld 
ven- | forever. is the story of the “Moon of the 
ng e. . Mountain,” —the ornament of a sceptre which is 
shaken now in its sweep over the domain of the Pj 
sultan. Who shall tell its history in the future ? 
th only a single thread. |! —New York Sun. } 


THE BELLE OF GRANADA. 
TOGETHER IN THE ARK. 


ANA 
_ BY WILLIE PABOR. 


Wearily our hearts were drifted, 
O’er the dark, uncertain wave, 

Where the tide of error lifted 
Phantoms from their slimy grave. 


She was proud, but I was prouder; . 
Each to each would scorn to yield; 
‘02 | As the voice of pride grew louder, 
Steeled against the plaintive pleading 
Of the voice within the soul; 
' Though that very soul lay bleeding 
At the threshold of life’s goal. 


Thad fame and she had beauty,— 
; Each had once been lovers true, 
_ And the shrine of love and duty 
Never vows so holy knew. 


We had pictured out our bridal 
Underneath the skies of May ; 

But the bark that held the idol 
On the shore of error lay. 

Thus it happened for a season— 
Each a friend and yet a foe; 


Though to think of love was treason, 
Each no other thought could know. 


But at last stern pride has yielded ; 


All is bright that once was dark ; 


And our hearts, by true love shielded, 
Are together—in the ark. 


+ > 


BY ELLEN EUSTACE. 


ble family, brave and distinguished, he attracted 
the eyes of all the dames of Granada, but he 


only perceived Celestine. ‘This she soon dis- 
covered, and her glances, in return, were di- 
rected to him alone. 

Thus they passed two months without daring 
to spea# but at the end of that time Don Pedro 
found means to convey to his mistress a, letter, 
in which he disclosed to her all that she well 
knew already. He also solicited permission to 
stand beneath her window, and behold her near 
him, if for onlya moment, Such is the custom 
in Spain, where the lattices serve more for the 
night than the day. At a late hour, when the 
street is deserted, the lover, enveloped in his 
cloak, armed with his sword, and invoking the 
god of love and silence, walks joyfully toward 
the happy spot, and takes his station beneath the 
barred window. Soon it is softly opened. A 
charming Spaniard appears, and asks, in trem- 
bling tones, if any one is below. Her lover, 
transported with joy, re-assures her; he speaks 
in alow voice ; they interrupt each other, saying 
a thousand times the same thing; vows ascend 
to the lattice; kisses fly through the air. But 
the day approaches—they must separate. An 
hour is passed in bidding adieu, and they part 
without having said a thousandth portion of all 
they had intended. 

The window of Celestine overlooked a small 
place, almost deserted, and occupied only by a 
few poor people. The old nurse of Don Pedro 
there dwelt in a miserable chamber, opposite the 
room of his mistress. Pedro soon sought his 
old friend. 

“My good woman,” said he, “I have too 
long suffered you to remain in this miserable 


place. This forgetfulness is culpable on my 
part; go and occupy a room near me, and leave 
this humble abode for me to dispose of.” 

The good nurse could only reply with her 
tears. She accepted with joy the exchange, and 
kissed the hands of her pious foster-son. 

No king ever took possession of his regal pal- 
ace with greater joy than Don Pedro felt, when 
established in his nurse’s apartment. As soon 
as night came, Celestine appeared at the window ; 
the days were passed in writing to each other, 
and no cloud seemed to obscure their happiness, _ 
when Don Henrique, the son of Alonzo, and the 
future husband of Celestine, arrived from Sala- 
manca, bringing a declaration of love in Latin, 
which he had been months in writing. 

While Alonzo was preparing the marriage 
contract for his son and Celestine, the lovers de- 
termined to secure their happiness by an elope- 
ment. They decided to fly to Lisbon. Every 
preparation was made ; Doh Pedro, after having 
left his horses outside the city, was to seck Ce- 
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Cxrrestixe Perez, at the age of eighteen, 
was the most famous beauty of Granada. An 
orphan, and heiress to an immense fortune, she 
lived under the care of an old uncle, hard and 
avaricious, who was called Alonzo. He was oc- 
cupied during the day in counting his ducats, 
and through the night in driving away the sere- 
naders who so the window of Celestine. 
The intention of Algnzo was to marry this rich 
heiress to Don Henrique, his son, who had al- 
ready studied six years at Salamanca, and had 
began to translate Cornelius Nepos quite 
passably. 

All the handsome cavaliers of Granada were 
lovers of Celestine ; but they could only see her 
at mass, and the church days were strictly kept 
by these worthy devote. Among the most 
distinguished of these was Don Pedro Alvarez, 
captain of cavalry. Of little wealth, but of no- 


lestine, who would descend from the window, 
and both were to fly to Portugal. ‘ 

Don Pedro employed all the hours of the day 
in arranging his affairs; and Celestine, on her 
part, re-opened again and again a little casket of 

which her mother had left for her. It 
was filled with diamonds and other precious 
stones, and among the rest shone a ring of em- 
erald polish Don Pedro had lately given her. 
This treasure she was to bear away, and guard- 
ing it carefully, Celestine sat watching at the 
window, as Don Pedro hurried towards the 
oe palpitating with joy and expec- 

n. 

But just as he arrived at the street, he heard 
cties for succor, and turning, saw two men at- 
tacked by five assassins, armed with swords and 
clubs, and evidently intent on murder. The 
brave Pedro forgot everything to throw himself 
on the aggressors; he pounded two, whon the 
others fled. What was his surprise at recogniz- 
ing in those he had delivered, Alonzo the uncle 
of Celestine, and Don Henrique! Don Pedro 
sought in vain to free himself from his compan- 
ions. In their gratitude, they determined that 
he pass the night with them, and the poor 
lover found that he had already lost two hours 
of his precious time. Alas, he little knew of the 


misfortune that had already occurred ! 
One of the assassins, in his flight, passed 
beneath the window of Celestine. The night 
was very obscure, and the unhappy maiden, 
when she saw the ruffian appear, believed that 
Don Pedro had at last arrived. Extending her 
hand with a sigh of impatience and joy, and pre- 
senting the casket : 

“Take these diamonds,” she said to him, 
“while I descend.” 

At the word diamonds, the assassin stopped, 
seized the casket without replying, and while 
Celestine was occupied in descending, he fied 


precipitately. 

Judge of the surprise of Celestine when alone 
in the street she looked around her in vain for 
him she had thought to be Don Pedro! She 
called in a low voice, but no one responded. 
Fear seized her; she knew not what to do. 
Should she return to the house? Should she 
leave the city and seek for the horses and atten- 
dants of Don Pedro who awaited them? She 
hesitated; the silence and obscurity of the 
streets redoubled all her fears. At last she en- 
countered a man, and asked in a trembling voice 
for the street which conducted to the gate of the 
city. The man pointed it out. She advanced 
with courage, and soon found herself in the en- 
virons of Granada. Here she sought in vain for 


Don Pedro ; calling him at every step, she still 
advanced, but in a direction opposite to Por- 


tagal. 
However, Don Pedro, believing that Celestine 
had seen or learned the cause of his delay, sub- 
mitted to the entreaties of Alonzo and his son, 
and entered the house with them. Here the tu- 
tor sent to the chamber of his niece, to inform 
her of the peril they had escaped. But the room 
was deserted, and by the open window they saw 
that Celestine had fled. The house was alarmed ; 
all started in pursuit. Don Pedro, in despair, 
would have followed on the moment, but Hen- 
rique, thanking him forthe interest he seemed to 


take in their misfortune, insisted on accompany- 
ing him. Don Pedro then convinced him that 
each should take separate roads; he ran to re- 
join his people, not doubting that Celestine had 
taken the road to Portugal, while Genrique gal 
loped towards the road which the fugitive had 
really taken. 

The sad Celestine continued to travel on to- 
ward the mountains. Soon she heard the sound 
of horses behind her. Her first thought was 
that it might be Don Pedro, her second that 
either travellers or brigands were 
She left the road, trembling, and concealed her- 
self in a thicket, Soon she saw Don Henrique 
pass, followed by his attendants. Alarmed at 
the sight, and fearing to fall again into the pow- 
er of Alonzo, she left the main road, and turned 
into the entrance of a wood. 

The Sierra Nevada are a chain of mountains 
that lie between Granada and the Mediterranean 
Sea. They are inhabited only by shepherds and 


laborers. As Celestine, worn and weary, rested 


wd 
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singing a sad and touching air. Turning to- 
wards the spot from whence the voice proceeded, 
she perceived a young man habited as a hunter ; 
in his hands he carried a gun, and at his side 
was suspended a bundle covered with goat-skin. 
Approaching the stranger, Celestine thus ad- 
“J am alone and unprotected; have pity on 
my unfortunate state, and direct me to a village j 
or habitation where I gan find repose and sus 
tenance.” 
“ Alas, madam, I would gladly conduct you i 
to the village of Gadara, situated behind these I 
rocks, but you will require it not, when I tell i 
you that my mistress resides there, and yester i 
day espoused my rival. I quit these mountains , 
forever, carrying only with me 
shepherd’s suit, as a re of happy ® 
days forever passed and gone.” B 
These few words inspired Celestine with « , 


new idea. friend,” she said'to the” youth, 
“you cannot travel without’ monéy. I “have 
many pieces of gold which I will share with 
you, if you will give me the garments which you 
carry in the package.” 

The young stranger accepted the offer. Ce- 
lestine gave him a dozen ducats, and after hav- 

inquired the road to Gadara, she bade adieu 

the hunter, and entered a grotto to attire her- 
self as a shepherd. 

She soon appeared again, with a jacket of 
chamois skin, slashed with celestial blue, a hat 
ornamented with ribbons, and was more beauti- 
ful in this than when covered with 
jewels and decked for the balls of Granada. She 
then took the road to the village, stopped in the 
market-place, and inquired if any one needed a 
keeper on his farm. All surrounded, and gazed 
upon her. The young girls admired the beauti- 
fal golden locks that hung upon her shoulders, 
her eyes so soft and brilliant, her noble carriage 
and graceful motions—all surprised and delight- 
ed them. No one believed that it was other 
than a handsome young man. One thought it 
was a great lord in disguise. Another said it 
‘was a prince, in love with a shepherdess. And 
the magistrate, who was the poet of the place, 
declared that it was Apollo descended to earth 
again more charming than ever. 

Celestine, who now assumed the name of 
iareelio, was not long in finding a master. It 
was the old alcade of the village, regarded as 
the most honest man of tht country. This good 

, for the alcades are not much more, soon 
the most tender friendship for Celestine. 
Not more than a month passed, in her duty as 
shepherd, when she was employed to direct the 
household affairs; and Marcelio 
every duty with such sweetness and fidelity, 
that master and servants were equally pleased. 
Marcelio was the example and love of the vil- 
lage. His sweetness, his graces and wisdom 
won all hearts. 

“See,” said the mothers to their sons, “see 
this good Marcelio. He is always with his mas- 
ter ; he is occupied ever in making others com- 
fortable and happy; and je never quits his du- 
ties, like you, to run after the shepherdesses.” 
*“"Phus passed two years. Celestine, thinking 
always of Don Pedro, had secretly sent a shep- 
herd, whom she could trust, to Granada to ob- 
tain information of her lover, Alonzo, and Don 

. The messenger, on his return, re- 

that the old man Alonzo was dead, that 

was married, and that Don Pedro, for 

two years, had not been sten im the country. 
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him again, and strove to content herself with the 
prospect of passing her life in the village, with a. 
heart dead to the sentiment of love, when the 
old alcade, her master, fell dangerously ill. 
Marcelio watched over him with the greatest 
care and tenderness, but notwithstanding this, he 
died in a few days, and left all his property 
to her. 

All the village wept for the alcade, and after 


. the funeral assembled to choose his successor. 


In Spain, certain villages have the right to name 
their alcade,.who performs the duties of magis- 
trate and judge, pronouncing sentence upen, or 
restoring liberty to the few offenders who occa- 
sionally transgress the laws among these simple 
rustics. 


The villagers, on assembling to decide upon 
their new ruler, declared unanimously that the 
will of the old alcade had pointed out his sue- 
cessor. The old men, followed by all the youths 
of the place, then marched with mach ceremony 
to the dwelling of Marcelio, carrying the mark 
of dignity, an ivory baton. Celestine accepted 
it, and touched to tears by this proof of affection 
from these honest people, she resolved to conse- 
crate to her duties a life which could never be 
blessed by affection. 

While the new alcade is thus occupied, we 
will return to the unhappy Don Pedro, whom 

we left galloping on the road to Portugal, seek- 
ing always for her whom he hoped to encounter. 
At length he arrived at Lisbon, without having 
heard any news of Celestine. He retraced his 
steps, searching in vain on the borders of the 
route, and returned discouraged and hopeless. 
After having assured himself that his dear Celes- 
tine had not returned to Granada, he imagined 
that she had perhaps gone to Seville, where she 
had relatives. He hastened to Seville; the rel- 
atives had lately left in a vessel for Mexico. 
Don Pedro doubted not that his mistress had de- 
parted with them, and took passage in the next 
vessel, arrived at Mexico, found the friends of 
Celestine, but they could give him no informa- 
tion regarding her. In returning to Spain, the 
ship was wrecked upon the coast. Don Pedro 
saved himself upon the fragments of the wreck, 
reached the shore, and penetrating into the 
mountains to ask succor, the chances of love 
conducted him to Gadara. 

‘Having entered the first inn that they met 
with, Don Pedro and his companions in misfor- 
tune congratulated themselves on their escape, 
and while talking over their dangers, one of the 
passengers commenced quarrelling with a sailor 
for the possession of a casket, which the passen- 
ger declared to be his property. Don Pedro, 


who sought to appease the quarrel, requested the 
claimant to describe the contents of the casket, 
and opened it himself to ascertain the trath. 

Imagine his astonishment at recognizing the 
jewels of Celestine, and among them the emerald 
that he had given her! Remaining for an in- 
stant immovable, he examined more attentively 
the precious treasure ; then fixing his eyes, filled 
with fury, on the passenger, he exclaimed : 

“Of whom did you obtain this casket ?”’ 

“ That is of no importance to you,” fiercely 
replied the man; “it is sufficient that I claim it 
as my property.” 

Hie then attempted to wrest the treasure from 
Don Pedro, but he, placing it within his doublet, 
drew his sword, and attacking the robber: 

“Traitor,” cried he, “confess thy crime, or 
thou diest within the hour.” 

In saying these words, he threw himself upon 
his enemy, who defended himself with valor, but 
soon fell, pierced with a mortal wound. 

At this sight, all the villagers gathered around 
Don Pedro; they surrounded and seized him, 
threw him into a prison, and the innkeeper ran 
to urge his wife to seek a priest, while he went 
to deliver the casket into the hands of the alcade 
and ifform him of what had happened. 

What was the joy and astonishment of Celes- 
tine at recognizing her diamonds and hearing 
that the robber was in custody! She ran hastily 
to the inn ; the priest was already there, and the 
dying man, touched by his exhortations, con- 
fessed that two years before, in passing through 
a street in Granada, a female from a window 
had lowered to him a casket, telling him to guard 
it while she descended, that he had fled with the 
jewels, and that he asked pardon of God and the 
person he had robbed. After this recital, he ex- 

, and Celestine hastened to the prison. 

‘How her heart palpitated, as she advanced! 
She believed, after having heard of the rescue of 
her jewels, that she should behold Don Pedro; 
but she feared to be recognized by him. Draw- 
ing her hat over her eyes, enveloping herself in 
her cloak, and preceded by the jailor carrying a 
light, she descended to the dungeon. 

Hardly had she reached the foot of the stairs, 
when she recognized her lover. At this sight, 
joy for a moment clouded her senses ; she leaned 
against the wall; her head fell on her shoulder, 
and tears flowed over her cheeks. But soon 
tising, she sought to subdue her 
‘approached the prisoner. 

“Stranger,” said she, disguising her wales, 

“you have committed a crime; you have killed 

‘your companion. What has act 80 
‘Calpable 


Here her voice failed her, and sinking upon a 
stone bench, she covered her face with her hand. 

“ Alcade,” replied Don Pedro, “I have not 
committed a crime; it was an act of justice. 
But I demand death. Death alone will end the 
sufferings of which this villain, whom I have 
slain, was the first cause. Condemn me—I 
have no wish to defend myself; deliver me of a 


Celestine trembled, in hearing him pronounce 
her name. She was no longer mistress of her- 
self; she rose, and would on the instant have re- 
vealed herself to her lover, but the presence of 
the jailor restrained her. 

“Go,” she said to him, “I would remain 
alone with the prisoner.”” 

She is obeyed. Then advancing to Don Pe- 
dro and extending her hand, she said, with much 
emotion: . 

“ You have always loved, then, her who has 
lived only for you?” 

At the sound of her voice, at these words, 
Don Pedro raised his head, but dared not believe 
his eyes. 

“Q, heaven! is it you? Is it my Celestine ¢ 
Or is it an angel who has taken this figure ¢ 
Ah, it is she; I can doubt no longer,” he 
cried ; and folding her in his arms, he kissed 
away her tears. “It is my love, my Celestine, 
and all my misfortunes are ended.” 

“No,” replied Celestine, after some moments’ 
silence, “ you are guilty of murder. I cannot 
break your chains, but I will go to-morrow to the 
city, reveal all to the governor, tell him my 
birth and history, recount our misfortunes, and 
if bp hy wil return here 
to end my days in a prison.” 

Day had hardly dawned when Celestine, who 
had revealed her story to her loved companions 
the villagers, went, accompanied by them, to the 
palace of the governor. There she betrayed her 
sex, told heradventures, and informed the ruler 
of the crime which Don Pedro had commiitted, 
and of the motives which rendered it excusable. 
All the inhabitants fell at the feet of the gov- 
ernor, entreating that the request of their loved 
Marcelio should be granted. A pardon is pro- 
nounced, and they hasten back to open the 
prison doors of Don Pedro. 

As the happy lover pressed Celestine once 
more to his heart, an old eearere 
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As he finished, his lips pronounced the name ; 
of Celestine. 
“Stranger,” said he, “we have given you 
your liberty, but you would take from us our 


Marcelio ; and our loss will be greater than your 
benefit. . Deign to become our alcade, our mas- 
ter, andour friend. Live for the future among 
us, and permit us to reverence and admire as 
your wife her, who as a noble youth first won 
oar affections.” 

Don Pedro and Celestine, touched by this new 
proof of affection, could not refuse the request of 
the inhabitants of Gadara. They returned to 
Granada, where they converted their wealth into 
money, and after their nuptials were solemnized, 
they chose for their fature home a domain among 


BASKET WILLOW. 


BASKET WILLOW. 


There is no fear about finding a ready 
a va: of purposes e 
calculating the amount will be 
country when it can be obtained. It 
ed by machinery, ata cost not exceedi: 
dollars a ton, and the whole cost of re 
peeling a ton not exceeding twenty do 
will for one hundred ant fifty 
will be a long time before the market can 
lied so as to reduce the price, and it will 
reduced so that it will not pay better, 
than any other farm crop. amount an 
imported into this country from France and Ger- 


| may be considered a fair average yield per acre, 


in good situations and with Bm ond cultivation. 
After the second year they will mere shade 
the ground, and so they require no cultivation. 
Willows can be cut any time after the leaves fall, 
before the buds begin to swell in the spring. 

bark makes good mulching for fruit-trees. It 
contains a large amount of potash.— 7ribune. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The progress of railways in India exceeds all 
anticipation. The line of 1000 miles from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, for which government gave the 
land, is advancing at each extremity. hun- 
egungee are open; and another seventy-five 
miles, to Rajamahal, will soon be ready. The 
four hun miles from Delhi to Allahabad are 
to be finished in 1857. To travel between those 
two cities at present takes four ar and nights, 
and costs $125; but by rail it be a journey 
of twenty-four hours, at a of $30. The 
is to be completed in 1859.—Boston 


GAS ENGINE. 
Many attempts have been made to construct 
mpowder and explosive gas engines, but Dr. 
of Philadelphia, is the first inventor who 


has succeeded in harnessing this mighty agent, 
and making it subservient to driving machinery. 
In appearance, Dr. D.’s machine resem- 
bles a horizontal engine. It has a piston and 

linder, but in its other parts a number of new 
Etats involved that are not required for 
steam. Motion is produced by exploding gas im 
the cylinder, first behind and front of the 


The day ts passed when science and 
wen bw = the Bible; 
ress and improvement are the business and duties 
of reasonable beings. 
upon the past, upon other men’s thoughts 
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) these friendly people, who never ceased to bless many is variously 6 to m five to six 
the day when the youth Marcelio first sought an | million dollars worth. At present New York 
asylum among them. monopolizes the whole willow trade; but they 
will find a ready market when offered in any city 
‘aueemaame in the Union. Tn St. Louis and all the Western 
we cities “2 are worth three cents per pound more 
A newspaper in one of the midiand counties | than in the Eastern cities, Two or three tons 
of Pennsylvania relates the following : 
“ A singuldr accident occurred on the Reading 
Railroad on Monday last. As the morning 
train was approaching Manayunk, the cylinder- 
head of the engine blew out, and with such tre- 
mendous violence, that, at the distance of forty 
yards, it struck a man who was walking between 
two others on the opposite track, carrying away 
the top of his head entirely, leaving his compan- 
ion uninjured, wey astonished.” 
“ Considerably astonished !”” We should think so. 
A man—a friend—is walking by your side, 
HEM the public highway. You are talking as 
, when presently your friend has 
head completely blown off by an ex- 
d you are “considerably astonished !” 
to say, the man was quite ve werd 
to us that the use of this word, in this 
place, is almost as ridiculous as the Frenchman 
who said to an American friend, that he was 
“very much dissatisfied,” having just heard of 
the death of his father !—Harper’s Magazine. 
KILL OR CURE. 
When old Bogus’s wife fell ill, he sent for a 
doctor as sordid and avaricious as himself. Be- 
fore the dector saw the me t,he wished to 
have an the miserly husband. 
“ Here’s forty do .” said Bogus, “and 
you cure my wife or | 
died, and the doctor called for 
“Did you kill my wife ?”’ asked Bogus. 
“ Certainly not !” replied the indignant doctor. 
“ Well, you didn’t cure here 1” 
“ You know she’s dead.” 
ich said Bogen in 
quick time,’ us. bargain’s a 
it was kill or cure, and did neither.” 
gain. Its you 
Anscdetes 
A Wit Chancery Lane law- 
yer died lately in London, and the following was 
actually probated as his last will and testament : 
“ As to all now and to be in store, 
all —I no limit fix; 
my will, and opinions. 
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TO 8S. J. S—. 


~~ 


BY BLANCHE LEE. 
Thou’rt far away! 
Thy vessel ploughs the foaming main, 
Where the billows heave and foam again, 
Where the lightnings flash, 
And thunders crash, 
On the restless, ever moving sea; 
Yet, dear one, I remember thee, 
Far, far away. 


I think of thee 
When morn unbars the gates of day, 
And evening shades fly swift away, 
When the sun rides high 
In the boundless sky, 
And sinks from our gaze in the west; 
When darkness falls, 
Like a leaden pall, 
O’er the earth, and the world is at rest; 
Then, love, I think of thee. 


And when amid the world’s gay throng, 
In halls of mirth and pride, 

I cannot join in jest and song, 
Thou art not by my side. 

My heart is sad; I turn away 


From the friends who are waiting for thee. 


Almighty Father! thou that calm’st 
The angry wind and wave, 

Protect the loved, the absent one, 
From a cold, watery grave; 

And, by thy everlasting hand, 

O, bring him to his native land. 


4 » 
+ > 
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On the banks of the sonorous river Tsampu, 
whose thundering ‘cataracts refresh the burning 
soil, and sometimes shake the mighty mountains 
which divide Thibet from the empire of Mogul, 
there lived a wealthy and revered lama, whose 
lands were tributary to the Supreme Lama, or 
Sacerdotal Emperor, who governs all the land 
from China to the pathless desert of Cobi; but 
though his flocks and herds were scattered over 
a hundred hills, and the number of his slaves ex- 
ceeded the breathings of man’s life, yet was he 
chiefly known, throughout all the east, as the 
father of Serinda. It was the beauty, the virtue, 
the accomplishments of Serinda that gave him 
all his fame, and all his happiness; for Lama 
Zarin considered the advantages which birth, and 
wealth, and power, conferred, as trifling, when 

28 
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compared with that of being father to Serinda. 
All the anxiety he ever felt, proceeded from the 
thoughts relative to her welfare, when he could 
no longer guard the innocence of her, whom he 
expected soon to quit forever. A dreadful mala- 
dy, which had long seized him at a stated hour 
each day, he found was gaining on him, and 
threatened, in spite of all the arts of medicine, to 
put a speedy period to his existence. 

One day, after a fit which had attacked him 
with more violence than usual, he sent for the 
fair Serinda, and, gently beckoning her to ap- 
proach his couch, he addressed her thus: 

“Daughter of my hopes and fears! Heaven 
grant that thou mayest smile forever! Yet, 
while my soul confesses its delight in gazing on 
thee, attend to the foreboding melancholy dictates 
ofa dying father’s spirit; my Serinda, whose 
breath refreshes like the rose; and whose 
purity should, like the jessamine, diffuse voluptu- 
ous satisfaction on all around her, disturbs the 
peace of her dejected father, embittering all the 
comforts of his life, and making his approach to 
death more terrible !” 

At these words, Serinda, unconscious of of- 
fence, and doubting what she heard, fell on her 
knees, and urged her father to explain his mean- 
ing; while he, gently raising her, proceeded thus: 

“The angel of death who admonishes and 
warns the faithful in the hour of sickness, ere he 
strikes the fatal blow, has summoned me to join 
thy holy mother, who died when she gave birth 
to my Serinda; yet let me not depart to the un- 
known and fearful land of death, and leave my 
daughter unprotected. O, my Serinda, speak! 
hast thou ever seriously reflected on the danger 
to which thy orphan state must soon be subject; 
surrounded as thou then wilt be, with suitor lamas 
of various dispositions and pretensions! Some 
with mercenary cunning, wooing thy possessions 
through thy person ; others, haughtily demand- 
ing both, and threatening a helpless heiress with 
their powerful love ¢” 

He then reminded her that he had from time 
to time presented her with portraits of the several 
princes and lamas who had solicited a union 
with his house ; and which they had sent, accord- 
ing to the custom of Thibet—where the sexes 
can never see each other, till they are married ; 
he also repeated, that he had already himself 
given her in writing an epitome of their charac- 
ters, their good and evil qualities, their ages, 


of the lama; and concluded by saying: 

me, then, my Serinda, which of all these mighty 
princes can claim a preference in the soul of my 
beloved daughter?” 


To shed a silent tear, 
And weep in loneliness of heart, ’ 
Because thou art not here. 
Then hasten from the dark blue sea, : 
Where the rolling waves are dashing free, 
To thine own dear home, ; 
No more to roam 
their possessions, and their rank in the priesthood by 
| 
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Serinda blushed and sighed, but answered not. 
Lama Zarin desired that she would withdraw, to 
consult the paper which he had given her; to 
compare it with the several portraits; and de- 
termine before his next day’s fit returned, which 
might be most deserving of her love. 

At the word love, Serinda blushed again, but 
knew not why. Her father saw the crimson on 
her cheek ; but said it was the timid flushing of 
a virgin’s modesty; and urged her to withdraw, 
and to be quick in her decision. 

Serinda, with innocence, replied: “ My father 
knows that he is himself the only man I ever 
saw, and, I think, the only being I can ever love; 
at least, my love will ever be confined to those 
objects which delight or benefit my father, wheth- 
er they be man, or beasts! I love this favorite 
dog, which my father so frequently caresses ; I 
loved the favorite horse on which my father rode 
—till, by a fall he put his master’s life in danger 
—then, I hated him. But, when the tiger had 
seized my father on the ground, and he was de- 
livered by his trusty slave, I loved Tarempou ; 
and, since my father daily acknowledges that he 
saved his life, I love Tarempou still.” 

The father heard her artless confession ; and 
told her that Tarempou was no lama. 

“ But,” said she, “ which of all those lamas 
who now demand my love, has made an interest 
in my heart by services to my father, like the 
slave Tarempou? And yetI have not seen his 
person, or his picture ; nor know I whether he is 
old or young ; but he has saved my father’s life, 
and is a favorite of my father; therefore, it is my 
duty surely to love, and I will love the good 
Tarempou.” 

The lama, smiling, gently rebuked his daugh- 
ter for the freedom of her expression, and desired 
her to withdraw; after he had explained to her 
that love was impious, according to the law of 
Thibet, betwixt any of the race of lamas and 
their slaves. Serinda left her father; and, as she 
stroked his favorite dog, which lay at the door of 
his apartment, a tear trembled in her eye, lest she 
should be guilty of impiety.. 

And now the slave, Tarempou, who for his 
services had been advanced from chief of the 
shepherds to chief of the household, had an audi- 
ence of his master ; and, observing him unusually 
dejected, declared that he had himself acquired 
some knowledge of medicine, and humbly beg- 
ged permission to try his skill where every other 
attempt had proved unsuccessful. The lama 
heard his proposal with a mixture of pleasure and 
contempt—or, as it is expressed in the original, 
“ His eyes flashed joy, his brow looked forgive- 
ness; but contempt and incredulity smiled on 
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his lips, while his tongue answered the faithfa) 
Tarempou in gratitude and doubt.” 

The slave replied: “May Lama Zarin live 
forever! I boast no secret antidote; no mystic 
charm, to work a sudden miracle; but I have 
been taught, in Europe, the gradual effects of al- 
terative medicines. It is from these, alone, that 
Iexpect to gain in time, by perseverance, a com- 
plete victory over the disease; and if, in seven 
days, the smallest change encourage me to per- 
severe, I will then boldly look forward, and 
either die or conquer.” 

The prince assented ; and from that day be- 
came the patient of Tarempou, whose situation, 
both as chief in the house, and as physician, gave 
him a right to be at all times in the lama’s pres- 
ence, save when Serinda paid her daily visit to 
her father, and then he had notice to withdraw. 

The first week had not elapsed, before the 
lama was convinced that his disease gave way 
to the medicines of his favorite ; the fits returned, 
indeed ; but, every day, they attacked him with 
less violence, and were of shorter duration. In 
proportion as Tarempou became less necessary 
as a physician, his company became more desir- 
able as a friend. He possessed a lively imagin- 
ation, and had improved his natural good under- 
standing by travel in distant countries ; thus his 
conversation often turned on subjects which 
were quite new to the delighted lama. They 
talked of laws, religion, and customs of foreign 
kingdoms, comparing them with those of Thibet ; 
and, by degrees, theslave became the friend, and 
almost equal, of his master. Among other 
topics of discourse, the lama would often tell of 
the virtues and endowments of his beloved 
daughter ; while Tarempou listened with delight 
and felt an interest in the subject, which he was 
at aloss himself to comprehend. On the other 
hand, in the conversations of the lama with Ser- 
inda, he could talk of nothing but the skill and 
wisdom of Tarempou ; wondering at such various 
knowledge in so young a man. 

It happened, one day, when he had been re- 
peating to his daughter the account Tarempou 
gave of European manners, that Serinda blushed 
and sighed; her father asked the cause, when 
she ingenuously confessed, that he had so often 
mentioned this young slave, that she could think 
of nothing else by day or night ; and that, in her 
dreams, she saw him, and thought he was a 
lama worthy of her love. Then, turning to her 
father, with artless innocence, she said : 

“O, lama, tell me! can my sleep be impious ?” 

Her father saw her with emotion; and told 
her that she must think of him no more. 

“J will endeavor to obey,” she said; “but 3 
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shall dream, and sleep will impiously restore my 
banished waking thoughts.” 

The lama, dreading the flame which he had 
himself kindled in his daughter’s bosom, en- 
deavored to check her rising passion: and re- 
solved, henceforth, never again to tell her of the 
slave Tarempou. But it was now too late; 
love, of the purest kind, had taken full posses- 
sion of the virgin’s heart ; and, while she strug- 
gled to obey her father, the fierce contention 
betwixt this unknown guest, and the dread of 
being impious, preyed upon her health, till 
feverish days, and sleepless nights, at length 
exposed her life to danger. 

It was impossible for Lama Zarin to conceal 
from Tarempou—whom we will no longer call 
his slave, but his faithful friend—the sickness of 
Serinda; and while he confessed his alarm for 
his fair daughter’s safety, he plainly saw that he 
had too often described that daughter to his fa- 
vorite. He saw, what it was impossible for 
Tarempou to conceal, that he had been the fatal 
cause of mutual passion, to two lovers, who had 
never seen, and but for him, could never have 
essentially heard of each other. Thus situated 
—even if the laws of Thibet had permitted the 
visit of a male physician—prudence would have 
forbade his employing the only skill in which he 
now had confidence; bnt Serinda, whose disease 
was occasionally attended with delirium, would 
only call on the name of Tarempou; often re- 
peating: “He saved my father, and it is he 
alone, who can save the lingering Serinda.” 

Overcome by the entreaties of his sorrowing 
daughter, the afflicted father, in an agony of 
grief, cursed the cruel laws of Thibet; and told 
her that she should see Tarempou. Serinda 
heard this with ecstasy; and, knowing that a 
lama’s promises must ever be performed, the 
words became a balsam to the wounds of love; 
but the lama had not fixed the time when his 
sacred promise should be fulfilled; nor would 
he, until he had first withdrawn, and weighed 
the consequences of what had fallen from his lips. 
The oftener he revolved the subject in his thoughts 
the less appeared the difficulties; and having, 
by his conversations with Tarempou, raised his 
mind above the slavish prejudices and customs 
of his country, he at length resolved to over- 
come all scruples, and to give his beloved daugh- 
ter to the only man whom he thought worthy of 
her. 

Full of the idea of their future happiness, he 
determined to obtain all that remained necessary 
for its completion; which was the sanction of 
that higher power to which all the lamas of 


Thibet are subject. He instantly dispatched 


messengers to the great lama, who resides at Ton- 
ker; with whom his influence was so great, that 
he had no doubt that he should obtain whatever 
he might ask, though unprecedented in the laws 
of Thibet; laws which forbade the holy race of 
lamas to intermarry with any but of their own 
sacred order. And now, unable to suppress the 
joy which he felt in communicating to the lovers 
that plan of future bliss he had formed, he raised 
Tarempou to a pitch of hope, which neither his 
love, nor his ambition, had ever dared to cherish ; 
and to Serinda he promised, that the sight of her 
physician, and her lover, should only be deferred 
one week, or till the messenger returned from 
the great lama at Tonker. 

From this day the physician was no longer 
necessary ; but the week appeared a tedious age 
to the expecting love of young Tarempou, and 
his promised bride, Serinda. 

The seven days at length elapsed; when the 
messenger returned from Tonker, with the fol- 
lowing answer : 

“ The most sacred sultan, the mighty sovereign 
lama, who enjoyeth life forever, and at whose 
nod a thousand princes perish or revive, sendeth 
to Lama Zarin, greeting. Report has long 
made known, at Tonker, the beauty of Serinda ; 
and, by the messenger, we learn the matchless 
excellence of thy slave Tarempou. In answer, 
therefore, to thy request, that these may be uni- 
ted, mark the purpose of our sovereign will, 
which not to obey is death, throughout the 
realms of Thibet. The lovers shall not see each 
other, till they both stand before the sacred foot- 
steps of our throne at Tonker ; that we ourselves, 
in person, may witness the emotion of their 
amorous souls.” 

This answer, far from removing the suspense, 
created one a thousand times more terrible. 
The Lama Zarin thought it portended ruin to 
himself and family ; he now reflected on the rash 
steps he had taken, and feared that his sanguine 
hopes had been deceived, by frequent conversa- 
tions with a stranger, who had taught him to 
think lightly ‘of the laws and customs of Thibet, 
for which he now recollected with horror, the 
great lama’s bigotry and zeal. He knew that he 
must obey the summons, and trembled at his sit- 
uation. Tarempou was too much enamored, to 
think of any danger which promised him a sight 
of his beloved mistress ; and all the fear he felt 
was, lest the beauty of Serinda should tempt the 
supreme lama to seize her for himself. But she, 
in whose love-sick heart dwelt purest innocence 
—a fountain from whence sprung hope; which, 
branching in a thousand channels, diffused itself 
over all her soul, and gleamed in her counte- 
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nance, half seen and half concealed, like the me- 
andering veins that sweetly overspread her swell- 
ing bosom—revered the lama for his decree ; 
and thought it proceeded from his desire of being 
witness to the mutual happiness of virtuous love. 
With these sentiments, she felt only joy at their 
departure, which took place that very day, with 
all the pomp and retinue of eastern splendor. 

Here, in the original, follows a long detail of 
their journey ; describing the number of their at- 
tendants, with the camels and elephants employ- 
edon the occasion. It relates that the lama 
would sometimes travel in the sumptuous palan- 
quin of his daughter, and sometimes rode on the 
same elephant with Tarempou; dividing his 
time betwixt the conversation of each, but 
unable to suppress his apprehensions, or dissi- 
pate the fears of his foreboding mind. To com- 
press the story within suitable limits, we shall 
immediately proceed to the tribunal, which was 
held in the great Hall of Silence, and leave 
the reader to imagine the magnificence, which 
there is not now room to describe at large. At 
the upper end ofa superb apartment, sat, on a 
throne of massive gold, the supreme lama. Be- 
fore him, at some distance, were two altars, 
smoking with fragrant incense ; and, around him 
knelt a hundred lamas, in silent adoration—for, 
in Thibet,all men pay divine honor to the supreme 
lama, who is supposed to live forever, the same 
spirit passing from father to son! To this sol- 
emn tribunal, Lama Zarin was introduced by 
mutes, from an apartment nearly opposite to 
the throne ; and knelt, in awful silence, betwixt 
the smokingaltars. At the same time, from two 
doors facing each other, were ushered in Teram- 
pou and Serinda ; each covered with a thick veil, 
which was fastened to the summit of their ter- 
bans, and touched the ground ; andeach, accom- 
panied by a mute, fell prostrate before the throne. 
A dreadful stillness now prevailed—all was 
mute as death—while doubt, suspense and hor- 
ror chilled the bosoms of the expecting lovers. 
In this fearful interval of silence, the throbbing 
of Serinda’s heart became distinctly audible, and 
pierced the soul of Tarempou. The father heard 
.it, too; and a half-smothered sigh involuntarily 
stole from his bosom, which resounded through 
.the echoing dome. At length, the solemn, deep- 
toned voice of the great lama uttered these 
-words : 

“ Attend! and mark the will of him who speaks 
with the mouth of Heaven; arise, and hear! 
-Know, that the promise of a lama is sacred as 
the words of Alla! therefore are ye brought hith- 
-er, to behold each other; and in this august 
presence, by a solemn union, to receive the re- 
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ward of love, which a fond father’s praise has 
kindled in your souls; and which, he having 
promised, must be fulfilled. Prepare to remove 
the veils. Let Lama Zarin join your hands, and 
then embrace each other; but, on your lives, 
utter not a word; for know that, in the Hall of 
Silence, it is death for any tongue to sound, but 
that which speaks the voice of Heaven.” 

He ceased—and his words resounding from 
the lofty roof, gradually died on the ear, till the 
same dreadful stillness again prevailed through 
all the building—and now, at a signal given, the 
mutes removed the veils, at the same moment, 
and discovered the beauteous persons of Tarem- 
pou and Serinda. What language can describe 
the matchless grace of each! far less convey an 
adequate idea of that expression with which each 
beheld the other, in agonies of joy, suspense, and 
rapture! But they gazed in silence; till, by 
another signal from the throne, the father joined 
their hands; and then Tarempou, as command- 
ed, embraced his lovely bride ; while she, unable 
to support this trying moment, fainted in his 
arms. 

And now, Tarempou, regardless of the prohi- 
bition, exclaimed—“ Help! my Serinda dies.” 

Instantly, the voice from the throne returned 
this melancholy sound—‘ Tarempou dics !” 

Immediately two mutes approached, with the 
fatal bow-string; and seizing Tarempou, fixed 
an instrument of silence on his lips, while other 
mutes hurried away Serinda, insensible of the 
danger of her lover. : 

But the father unable to restrain the anguish 
of his soul, cried out with bitterness—“ If to 
speak be death, let me die also ; but first, I will 
execrate the savage custom, and curse the laws 
that doom the innocent !” 

He would have proceeded, but other mutes 
surrounded him, and stopped his speech, as they 
had done that of Tarempou. 

Then the supreme lama again addressed them 
in these words—“ Know, presumptuous and de- 
voted wretches, that before ye broke that solemn 
law which enjoins silence in this sacred presence, 
ye were already doomed to death. Thou, Lama 
Zarin, for daring to degrade the holy priesthood 
of lamas, by marrying thy daughter to a slave— 
and thou, Tarempou, for presuming to ally thy- 
self with one of that sacred race. The promise 
which this foolish lama made, was literally fal- 
filled ; these daring rebels against the laws of 
Thibet have seen and been united to each other, 
and the embrace which was permitted, was doom- 
ed to be the last. Now therefore, mutes, per- 
form your office on Tarempou first.” 

They accordingly bound the victim, who was 
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already gagged, to one of the altars, and were 
fixing the cord about his neck—when they de- 
sisted on a sudden, and prostrating themselves 
before Tarempou, they performed the same obei- 
sance, which is paid only to the heir of the sacred 
throne of Tonker! A general consternation 
seized all present! and the supreme lama, de- 
scending from his throne, approached Tarempou, 
on whose left shoulder, which had been uncover- 
ed by the executioners, he now perceived the 
mystic characters with which the sacred family 
of Thibetare always distinguished at their birth. 
He saw the well-known mark; the voice of na- 
ture confirmed this testimony of his sight ; and 
falling on the neck of Tarempou, he exclaimed : 
“Tt is my son! my long-lost son! Quickly 
restore his voice. Henceforth, this place shall 
be no longer called the Hall of Silence, but of 
Joy ; for in this place, we will to-morrow cele- 
brate the nuptials of Tarempou and Serinda!” 
The history then explains this sudden event, 
by relating, that some Jesuit missionaries, who 
had gained access to the capital of Thibet, in 
their zeal for religion, had stolen the heir of the 
throne, then an infant, hoping to make use of 
him in the conversion of these people; but, in 
their retreat through the great desert of Cobi, 
they had been attacked by a bandit, who killed 
the Jesuits, and sold the young lama for a slave. 
He had served in the Ottoman army; he had 
been taken by the knights of Malta; and after- 
wards, became servant to a French officer, with 
whom he travelled through all Europe, and at 
length accompanied him to India; where, in an 
engagement with the Mahrattas, he had been 
again taken prisoner, and sold as a slave to some 
merchants of Thibet. By these means he came 
into the service of Lama Zarin, without knewing 
anything of his origin; or the meaning of those 
characters which he bore on his left shoulder, and 
which had effected this wonderful discovery. 
The history concludes with saying, that Tarem- 
pou was wedded to the fair Serinda, and that their 
happiness was unexampled ; that the lessons he 
had been taught in the school of adversity, and 
the observations which he had made in the vari- 
ous countries he had seen, prepared him to abol- 
ish the’many foolish and impious customs of 
Thibet ; and he caused to be written over the 
great throne of the great hall this inscription : 
“Mark the cries of distress, and give relief— 
receive the blessings of the grateful, and rejoice 
in them—hearken to the words of age, experience 
and goodness, and obey them—-stifle not the feel- 
ings of humanity, but encourage virtuous love : 
for the still small voice of innocence and nature 
is inevery country, the true voice of Heaven !” 


“Tf the moon is made of green cheese,” said 
a philosophical old lady once upon a time, in the 
town of Rye, on Long Island Sound, “ then that 
settles the question about its being inhabited ; 
cause everybody knows that cheese is in- 


habited !” 

Good reasoning; but Lord Ross (whose fa- 
mous telescope is one of the wonders of the 
world) don’t seem to think so. He says, in a 
late communication to an English paper : 

ok object on the surface of the moon, of 
the height of one hundred feet, has been dis- 
tinctly seen through my instrument ; and I have 
no doubt that, under very favorable circum- 
stances, it would be so with objects of sixty feet 
in height. On its surface are craters of extinct 
volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stone almost in- 
numerable. I have no doubt whatever, that this 
building, or such an one as we are now in, if it 
were upon the surface of the moon, would be 
rendered distinctly visible by these instruments. 
But there are no signs of habitations such as 
ours; no vestiges of architectural remains to 
show that the moon is, or ever was, inhabited by 
a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It pre- 
sents no appearance which would lead to the 
supposition that it contained anything like the 
gieen fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. 

“Thereis no water visible; not a sea, or a 
or even the measure of 
plying a town or a factory. is ate |” 

Mt Hence,” says Dr. Scoresby, “ would arise 
the reflection in the mind of the Christian Ba 
losopher, ‘ Why had this devastation been? Was 
it a lost world? Had it suffered for its trans- 
gression? Had it met the fate which Scripture 
foretold us was reserved our world? All, ail is 
mysterious conjecture.” —Knickerbocker. 


REFRESHINGLY COOL. 


A conductor on a New-England road was sent 
for by the president or superintendent of the 
road one day, and rather summarily informed 
that after that week the company would not re- 


quire his services. He asked who was to be his 


successor, and the name was given him. He then 
asked why he was to be removed. After press- 
ing the question some time, and failing to obtain 
a satisfactory explanation, a little light dawned 
upon him, and he addressed his superior officer 
nearly as follows: “ You’re about making a great 
mistake, sir, a great mistake. You know, sir, 
I have a nice house, a fast horse, a splendid gold 
watch, and an elegant diamond ring. That fel- 
low you have chosen to take my place has got to get 
all these things.”” It is said the argument was 
conclusive, and the conductor was allowed to 
position.—Frunklin Express. 


“ How do you like the character of St. Paul t” 
asked a parson of his landlady one day, during a 
conversation about the old saints and the a 
tles. “Ah, he was a good, clever old soul, I 
know—for he once said, you know, that we must 
eat what is set before us, and ask no questions 
for conscience sake. 1 always thought I should 
like him for a boarder.” —Post. 
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THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY MRS. 8. B. DAWES. 


In a shady spot by the quiet roadside, 
It stands in all its aneient pride, 
Save that its olden coat of red 

Is now with snowy white o’erspread. 


How many forms, years long ago, 

Have passed within its portals low, 
And up the aisle with cautious feet, 
Have safely climbed their lofty seat. 


How many aching limbs and sore, 
From thence have sought the distant floor, 
And finding vain their efforts all, 
Have sighed to be like giants tall. 


How oft, perchance, some rogue 80 sly, 
Unseen by teacher’s watchful eye, 

Has down the aisle, on mischief bent, 
An apple or an orange sent. 


Perhaps beneath the ancient seat, 

The girls have dressed their dolls so neat, 
Or held a whispered, social chat, 

With schoolroom chums who next them sat. 


And there enthroned in chair of state, 
Behind the desk the master sat, 

And while he thundered forth each rule, 
Terror reigned in the village school. 


From youthful sports and schoolday dreams 
Those forms have passed to other scenes, 
And other feet now tread the floor, 

And play around the schoolhouse door. 
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CELEBRATED CASES OF POISONING. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tue press has briefly alluded to the case of 
William Palmer, the alleged poisoner and for- 
ger, which has caused an excitement all over 
England, and on the continent of Europe. The 
crimes of which this man stands charged seem 
to carry us back to the days of the Borgia, 
when poisoning was a crime as common as rob- 
bery now is. William Palmer is a surgeon by 
profession, and his house at Rugeley, Stafford- 
shire, in the valley of the Trent, on the line of 
the Northwestern Railway, is described as a de- 
lightful residence. Mrs. Palmer, his mother, is 
the widow of a wealthy dealer in wood. She 
has had five sons and two daughters. Of the 
sons, the first was a lawyer, the second a cler- 
gyman, the third a surgeon, the fourth a corn 
factor, and the fifth a wood dealer, like his fa- 
ther. One of the daughters is still living ; ‘the 
other died at an early age, the victim of intem- 


perance. 
William Palmer, who is now about thirty-fiye 
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years of age, always passed for a man of skill 
in his profession, a jovial, good-natured fellow, 
very fond of the turf, but rather lax in his mor- 
als. He married a daughter of Colonel Brooks, 
who is said to have been mysteriously assassi- 
nated. Palmer passed whole nights in his study, 
studying the properties of poisons—strychnine, 
prussic acid and morphine. He carried his pas- 
sion for the science to such an extent that he 
gave the name of “ Strychnine” to one of his 
favorite race-horses. He was very fond of 
horses. Brought up in a town which is famous 
for its annual horse-fair, and which is eminently 
popular with the heroes of the turf, he was ac- 
customed to attend the races, to back the horses 
heavily, and to enter animals of his own. He 
spent the few thousand pounds his brother left 
him on his stables and the course. He bet very 
high and rarely won. As gambling debts are 
debts of honor, he was compelled to liquidate 
them, and often borrowed money at sixty per 
cent. At his wit’s end for means, he had re- 
course to his mother-in-law. The latter was 
afraid of the man. She feared for the happiness 
of her daughter, and left Stafford to reside in 
Palmer’s house, at Rugeley. Four days after 
she reached it, she died. Her fortune passed to 
her daughter, whose husband now found him- 
self possessed of a considerable income; but 
on her death it was to go to her children. The 
Rugeley doctor was a cautious man, and accord- 
ingly set about effecting an insurance on the life 
of his dear Anne. Three companies agreed to 
pay, collectively, the sum of $65,000 on the day 
of her death. On the 24th of January, 1854, a 
child was born, which lived two days. The sec- 
ond day the father summoned Mr. Bamford, an 
old physician of eighty, who prescribed a po- 
tion. Palmer administered it, and one hour 
afterwards wrote in his memorandum book, 
“ Baby died at 10 P. M.” 

Some months afier this incident, a Mr. Bla- 
den, the agent of a large brewery, to whom 
Palmer owed £400, borrowed on the turf, came 
to Rugeley to demand immediate payment. His 
friend—for Palmer only borrowed of his friend 
—invited him to pass the night at his house. 
During the night he fell sick. Old Dr. Bam- 
ford was called in, and administered a sedative 
potion. One hour afterwards Mr. Bladen no 
longer lived, and Mr. Palmer no longer owed 
two thousand dollars. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1854, Mrs. Palmer fell sick, was attend- 
ed by Dr. Bamford, and died—the doctor sign- 
ing in advance a certificate that she had died of 
cholerine. A Dr. Knight and the old nurse af- 
terwards signed the certificate. ‘The insurance 
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companies promptly paid the sixty-five thousand 
dollars. Palmer tried the insurance policy spec- 
ulation again. He had a brother, Walter Palm- 
er, who had already suffered from an attack of 
delirium tremens. But he found physicians to 
give him a certificate of good health, and by 
dint of all sorts of intrigues, he effected an in- 
surance of $70,000 on his head. He now placed 
beside Walter a man who, day and night, min- 
istered to his passion for liquor, giving him gin 
constantly: Returning drunk from the Wolver- 
hampton races, August 14, 1855, Walter was 
urged to drink more by this servant, and died of 
congestion—Dr. Bamford certifying that he had 
died a natural death. The insurance company, 
however, refused payment, and suspicions of 
foul play attached to Palmer; but were not 
pressed. 

Last autumn, Mr. John Parsons Cook, a 
young man of twenty-eight years, after being in 
Palmer’s company at Rugeley, and drinking 
with him, was seized with convulsions. Palm- 
er was called professionally, and administered a 
soothing draught. Dr. Bamford came in and 
prescribed two opium pills, which the patient 
refused to take. After which, another physi- 
cian, Dr. Jones, a friend of Cook, arrived and 
remained with the patient. He gave him two 
ammonia pills, after taking which Cook expired 
in terrible convulsions. An inquest in the case 
could not be avoided. Dr. Bamford asserted 
that there was a cerebral congestion, but Dr. 
Taylor, a famous chemist, to whom Cook’s father 
sent the stomach of the deceased for analysis, 
gave the following reply to the questions asked : 
“ Death produced by tetanus—tetanus produced 
by strychnine.” 

The next morning Palmer was arrested, 
charged with voluntary homicide. But this was 
not all. Of the £700 Cook was known to have 
with him, only £15 could be found; and his 
betting-book, which he had placed on the mar- 
ble mantelpiece was gone, Then it was shown 
that the first day of the deceased’s illness, Palm- 
er had run up to London to get some notes 
discounted, to which the signature of Cook had 
been forged. The chief of police now obtained 
permission of Sir G. Gray to exhume the bodies 
of Mrs. Palmer and of Walter Palmer. Dr. 
Taylor, after making his analysis, reported that 
while Mr. Cook had been poisoned by the aid of 
strychnine, Mrs. Palmer had succumbed to re- 
peated doses of antimony, and Walter Palmer 
to the effects of prussic acid. He is now charg- 
ed with having obtained by forgery sums amount- 
ing to £10,000 sterling. How indefatigable and 
marvellous must have been the activity of this 


man, if we suppose him guilty of the crimes laid 
to his account. An English journal remarks 
that he combines in himself the audacity of Na- 
poleon, the memory of Wellington, and the 
strategic genius of the greatest of conquerors. 
The evidence at the inquest, for which we have 
no room, developed the most extraordinary in- 
genuity and fertility of resources on his part. 
Dr. Taylor says he occupied six months in pois- 
oning his wife; he took a year in killing his 
brother with gin, in the meantime plying him 
with prussic acid—it is known that he purchased 
an ounce at Wolverhampton. 

And what an accumulation of incidents in 
this dreadful history! Mr. Palmer, the father, 
amasses a colossal fortune, no one knows how, 
and dies of apoplexy. One of his daughters 
dies of drink ; one of his sons dies poisoned by 
his own brother. Col. Brooks is killed, without 
his assassin being discovered ; his companion 
dies, poisoned by her son-in-law ; their daughter 
poisoned by her husband—four of her children 
descend prematurely into the grave. Five years 
ago this man poisons one of his friends—two 
months since he kills another. Are there not 
enough horrors heaped on the head of one man ? 
Public opinion maintains that the plans crowned 
with such success in the cases of Bladen and 
Cook, were tried upon twenty other persons of 
note, belonging to London, Manchester, New- 
castle, Cambridge and Nottingham. People 
even talk, in connection with Palmer, of the 
sudden death, two years ago, of Lord George 
Bentinck, son of the Duke of Portland, one of 
the most influential members of the conserva- 
tive party in Parliament, and at the same time 
one of the most distinguished turf men in Eng- 
land. How much can be legally proved against 
Palmer remains to be seen. At the time of pre- 
paring this article for the press, we are without 
advices of the trial. 

The crime of poisoning is by no means rare 
in Great Britain. A few years since the com- 
munity was horrified by the discovery of fre- 
quent murders, committed for the most part by 
mothers on the persons of their own children, 
solely in order to obtain the miserable sums paid 
by the “ burial clubs” for funeral expenses, when 
any of their members died. It had, indeed, 
horrible as the statement may appear, become & 
regular system—the lives of children were bar- 
tered for these burial fees with little more com- 
punction than a grazier would exhibit in dispos- 
ing of his flocks for the shambles. So frequent 
were these murders, that people began to look 
upon these burial clubs as positive incentives to 
infanticide, until, by the strong force of popular 
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opinion, the societies were for the most part done 


crime of poisoning, according to Vol- 
taire, first became known in France during the 
age of Louis XIV. This cowardly vengeance 
had previously only been resorted to amidst the 
horrors of civil war. This crime, by a fatal 
singularity, infected France during the period of 
glory and pleasure which refined her manners, 
as it glided into ancient Rome during the bright- 
est days of the republic. 

Two Italians, one of them named Exili, had 
for along time been laboring with a German 
apothecary, named Glaser, to discover what was 
called the “Philosopher’s Stone.” The two 
Italians lost the little they had in this business, 
and sought to repair the consequences of their 
folly by crime. They sold poisons secretly. 
By means of the confessional, the grand penitencier 
of Paris learned that some persons had died of 
poison, and gave information to the government. 
The two Italians were suspected and thrown in- 
to prison, where one of them died. Exili re- 
mained there without being convicted ; and from 
the depths of the prison circulated through Paris 
those fatal secrets that cost the lives of the civil 
lieutenant D’Aubrai and his family, and which 
gave rise to the erection of the tribunal of poi- 
sons called “ The Burning Chamber.” 

St. Croix,a captain in the regiment of the Mar- 
quis of Brinvilliers, had excited the jealousy of 
the latter by his attentions to the marchioness, 
and was sent to the Bastile. He was lodged in 

. the same room with Exili, who taught him how 
to avenge himself. He was soon liberated; but 
his associate, the marchioness, refused to attempt 
the life of her husband. She, however, poisoned 
his father, his two brothers, and his sister. It 
must be observed here that the marchioness en- 
joyed a high reputation for piety and charity, 
and the poor were her devoted friends. No sus- 
picion attached to her in consequence of the nu- 
merous deaths in her family. But they were 
talked of in all the saloons of Paris, and caused 
the greatest anxiety to St. Croix. Still he pur- 
sued his chemical experiments in an obscure 
part of the city, away from his proper place of 
residence. Although his manipulations in re- 
gard to the preparation of subtle poisons were 
conducted with all possible secrecy, a just retri- 
bution was at no great distance. Already, he 
was 80 ill, though ignorant of the cause, that un- 
able at length to quit his dwelling-house, he had 
got a furnace brought to him, that he might still 
continue his experiments. He was at that time 
engaged in researches into the nature of a poison 
so subtle, that its mere emanation was fatal. It 
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was amidst these fearful occupations, at the mo- 
ment when bending over the furnace, watching, 


no doubt, the deadly operation approach its 
greatest intensity, that the glass mask worn by 
him as a protection against its fumes, went to 
pieces, and theagent or accomplice of so many 
murders, by means of his fell knowledge and 
preparations, was struck down as by a thunder- 
bolt. His wife—for the villain was a married 
man—surprised that he remained so unusually 
long in his laboratory, went thither, and found 
him lying extended and quite lifeless near to the 
furnace, the fragments of the glass mask round 
him. It was impossible for her to conceal the 
circumstances of his death. The servants had 
seen the body and could reveal the facts. The 
proper functionary was therefore required to put 
everything under seal, thus insuring a proper 
scrutiny into the affairs and conduct of the 
deceased. 

As soon as the Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
heard of the death of her associate, with its at- 
tendant circumstances, she took refuge in a con- 
vent at Liege. Lauchausse, St. Croix’s servant, 
and the agent of the guilty pair in their poison- 
ings, was arrested, ‘struck in the boots,” as 
Macaulay says of that mode of torture, made a 
full confession, implicating his deceased master 
and the marchioness, and was broken alive on 
the wheel. Desgrais, one of the most active of 
the Paris police, succeeded in winning the con- 
fidence of the marchioness at Liege, under the 
guise of a gallant abbe, and prevailed on her to 
leave the convent and the city with him. She 
was brought to Paris under arrest, her captor 
having foiled all her attempts at self-destruction. 
Among her papers was found a full confession 
of her crimes. Yet she behaved with great 
firmness on her trial, denying everything, and 
treating the witnesses against her with haughty 
contempt. She was put to the rack, and then 
conducted in penitential garments, and holding 
a taper, first to the church of Notre Dame, and 
then to the Place de Greve, the spot appointed 
for the execution. She was beheaded, and her 
head and trunk afterwards burned to ashes in 
presence of the assembled populace. 

“On the morrow,” says Madame de Sevigne, 
“the bones of the marchioness were sought for, 
as the people believed she was a saint.” 

By the execution of this French Medea, the 
practice of poisoning was not suppressed ; many 
persons died from time to time under very sus- 
picious circumstances; and the archbishop was 
informed, from different parishes, that this crime 
was still confessed, and that traces of it were re- 
marked both in high and in low families. For 
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watching, searching after, and punishing poison- 
ers, a particular court, called the Chambre de 
poison, or Chambre Ardente, was at length estab- 
lished in 1679. This court, besides other per- 
sons, detected two women, named La Vigoreux 
and La Voisin, who carried on a great traffic in 
poisons. Both of them pretended to tell fature 
events, to call up ghosts, and to teach the art of 
finding hidden treasures, and of recovering lost 
or stolen goods. They also distributed philtres, 
and sold secret poison to such persons as they 
knew they could depend upon, and who wished 
to employ them either to get rid of bad hus- 
bands, or recover lost lovers. Female curiosity 
induced several ladies of the first rank, and even 
some belonging to the court, to visit these wo- 
men, particularly La Voisin; and who, without 
thinking of poison, only wished to know how 
soon a husband, a lover, or the king would die. 
In the possession of La Voisin was found a list 
of all those who had become dupes to her im- 
posture. They were arrested and carried before 
the above-mentioned court, which, without fol- 
lowing the usual course of justice, detected se- 
cret crimes by means of spies, instituted private 
trials, and began to imitate the proceedings of 
the Holy Inquisition. In this list were found 
the distinguished names of the Countess de 
Soissons, her sister the Duchess de Bouillon, 
and Marshal de Luxembourg. The first fled to 
Flanders, to avoid the severity and disgrace of 
imprisonment ; the second saved herself by the 
help of her friends; and the last, after he had 
been some months in the Bastile, and had un- 
dergone a strict examination, by which he 
almost lost his reputation, was set at liberty as 
innocent. Thus did the cruel Louvois, the War 
Minister, and the Marchioness de Montespan, 
ruin those who opposed their measures. La 
Vigoreux and La Voisin were burned alive, on 
the twenty-second of February, 1680, after their 
hands had been bored through with a red-hot 
iron, and cut off. Several persons of ordinary 
rank were punished by the common hangman ; 
those of higher rank, after they had been de- 
clared by this tribunal not guilty, were set at 
liberty ; and in 1680 an end was pat to the 
Chambre Ardente, which in reality was a political 
inquisition. 

The case of Palmer has revived the story of 
Thomas Griffin Wainwright, who, under the 
nom de plume of “James Weathercock,” wrote 
for the London Magazine when Lamb, Proctor, 
Hazlitt and Allan Cunningham were among its 
contributors. He was an epicurean, very fond 
of self-indulgence, a good-natured egotist, had a 
good deal of literary talent, and was quite an 


artist. Lamb called him, “kind, light-hearted 
James Weathercock.” 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife to 
visit his uncle, by whose bounty he had been 
educated, and from whom he had expectances. 
His uncle died after a brief illness, and Wain- 
wright inherited his property. Nor was he 
long in expending it. A further supply was 
needed; and Helen Frances Phebe Abercrom- 
bie, with her sister Madeline, step sisters to his 
wife, came to reside with Wainwright; it being 
soon after this that Wainwright effected insur- 
ances on Helen’s life at. various offices, amount- 
ing in all to £18,000. By a forgery of the names 
of the trustees of his wife’s property, he obtained 
the principal, which was invested in the Bank of 
England, and soon squandered it. Miss Aber- 
crombie died suddenly, and he then claimed his 
£18,000 from the various offices. The ‘“ Impe- 
rial” resisted payment on the ground of decep- 
tion, but their counsel insinuated a charge of 
murder against Wainwright. Wainwright lost 
his case, and in the interim had been compelled 
to fly to France on account of the discovery of his 
forgery on the Bank of England. At Boulogne, 
he insured the life of an English officer, with 
whom he lived, for £5000. One premium only 
was paid, the officer dying in a few months after 
the insurance was effected. Wainwright then 
left Boulogne, passed through France under a 
feigned name, was apprehended by the French 
police, and that fearful poison known as strych- 
ine being found in his possession, he was con- 
fined at Paris for six months. 

After his release, he ventured to London, in- 
tending to remain only forty-eight hours. In a 
hotel near Covent Garden, he drew down the 
blind and fancied himself safe. But for one fa- 
tal moment he forgot his habitual craft. A 
noise in the street startled him; incautiously he 
went to the window and drew back the blind. 
At the very moment, a person passing by caught 
a glimpse of his countenance, and exclaimed: 
“That’s Wainwright, the Bank Forger.” He 
was soon apprehended, and his position became 
fearful enough. 

The difficulty which then arose was, whether 
the insurance offices should prosecute him for 
attempted fraud, whether the yet more terrible 
charge in connection with Helen Abercrombie 
should be opened, or whether advantage should 
be taken of his forgery on the bank, to procure 
his expatriation for life. A consultation was 
held by those interested, the Home Secretary 
was apprised of the question, the opinions of 
the law officers of the crown were taken, and 
the result was that, under the circumstances, it 
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would be advisable to try him for the forgery 
only. This plan was carried out, the capital 
punishment was foregone, and when found 


The career of Wainwright has its moral. 
Selfish indulgence hurried him into crime— 
crime brought punishment in its train. He 
died in a hospital at Sydney under circumstances 
too painfal to be detailed. It is painful to dwell 
on these fearful records of great crimes Truly 
way of the transgressor is hard.” 


SALE OF A WIFE. 


t their 

) for shortly after, 

they relinquished the fascination of each others’ 
charms and ee Since this event, they 
have both lived in private lodgings. To bring 
the iage knot to a solution, the husband re- 
cently led his wife through the streets of the vil- 
lage by a halter, offering her for sale, when, be- 
ing viewed by one and examined by another, 
she was ultimately, after a little higgling, knocked 
down for 20s. The purchaser was a Mr. George 
Banks, who quietly but gallantly seized the hal- 
ter and led her away.—Preston ( Eng.) Chronicle. 


+ 


THE ANT THAT FIGHTS ITSELF. 


The insects, as I have often said, are count- 
less; swarm e here, and over everything. 
Their tenacity of life is most amazing. y have 
told you of the manner in which one half of a 
bull-dog ant fights the other if cut in two. I 
saw an instance of it just now. Our giant cut 
one in twothat was annoying him. The head 
ope | seized the body with its mandible, 

e es stinging away manfully at 
the The ght went for half an 
without any diminished sign of life ; and this is 
what they always do. Instead of dying as the 
ought to do, they set and fight away for hours, if 
some of the other ants do not come and carry 
them away ; whether to eat them or bury them 
we know not.—Howitt’s Australia. 


A TITLE. 


A certain widow O’Keefe, who flourished in 
the city of Cork, and who did a little banking 
pe on = own acco cashing bills for 

mtlemen in distress, made her appearance at 

in the height of the season. - 

“She must be a lady of quality,” said one 


an 

“ A marc’ ”’ said another. 

“ A duchess,” said a third.” 

“ By the powers! You're all ” said an 
Trish officer. “I know the lady well—she’s not 
even a countess !” 

“ What then ?” 

“Why, gentlemen, the fact is, she is a dis- 
countess.” —Eccentric Anecdotes, 


BRITTANY. 


BRITTANY. 

Of all the provinces of France, Brittany is 
the richest in religious sentiment. The coun 
where are found the most extensive and magnifi- 
cent relics of Druidism, now reposes most 
calmly beneath the shadow of the cross. Chris- 
tianity seems to have pursued her triumphs into 
the last strongholds of that gigantic idolatry 
which once exercised so marvellous an influence 
over the human mind. Churches rise side by side 
with Druidical temples, and many of the stupen- 
dous ruins are connected by exulting tradition 
with the victories of Christian faith. One of these 
old legends, still repeated by the peasantry, de- 
clares that the “stories of Carnac” owe their 
origin to a heathen army, which chased St. Cor- 
nelius into the valley because he had renounced 

ism. Being close pressed and surrounded 
on all sides, he had recourse to prayer, where- 
upon the whole host were petrified in their lines 
as they stood; and thus the stories of Carnac 
were formed. 

Throughout Brittany, the fields, the cause- 
ways, the roads and the mountains, are dotted 
with churches, chapels, crosses, images, expiatory 
monuments and consecrated chaplets. The san- 
guinary agents of the revolution had difficult 
work to accomplish in this sturdy province. 
The Britons clung to their religion until the 
guillotine was wearied of its victims. The Re- 
publican committees pronounced the penalty of 
death in vain against the minister who should 
perform any of the functions of the church. “I 
will pull down your belfries,” exclaimed the 
famous Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre to the mayor of a 
village, ‘in order that you may have no more 
objects’ to recall to you the superstitions of past 
times.” ‘ You must leave us the stars, and we 
can see them farther off,” was the memorable re- 
ply of the enlightened peasant.—Port/olio. 


A GREAT STORY. 

The following “ thrilling story,” although not 
of the highest order of merit in a literary point 
of view, may serve as an amusing theme for 
lovers of “ puzzles” to exercise their ingenuity : 

We once saw a young man at the 
heavens, with a ¢ in 1 [G~ and a ~— of pisto 
in the other. We endeavored to attract his at- 
tention by .ing 2 a J in a paper we held in our 
o>, “very to a young man in that § of coun- 

who had left home in a state of derangement. 

e dropped the ¢ and pistols from his J>~ (9~ 
with the ! “It is lof whom U read. I had left 
home b4 my friends knew my design. I had s0 
the [>> of a girl who had refused 2 lis10 to me 
but smiled upon another. I ——ed madly from 
the house, uttering a wild ! to the of love, 
and without replying to the ??? of my friends, 
came here with th s | & ~— of pistols to put & 
. to my Xistence. My case has no || in this §.” 


A writer in a late English speaking of 
the culinary nicety of the French, relieves him- 
self of the following : 

“ Pull many a fruit of purest juice serene, 
m am room unseen, 
‘And waste its ketchup on the desert air.” 
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, A short while ago, Mr. Robert Rhodes was 
united in the bonds of matrimony with a Miss 
Eastham, of Longbridge, but the marriage was 


THE RIPPLING SEA. 


BY CARLO CARRINGTON. 


Gliding o’er the rippling sea, 
Come sail, my love, with me; 
Why must I roam and leave thee here, 
While I am on the sea, 
While I am on the sea— 
To tarry still 0 do not seek, 
But come with me at morning break. . 


A joy thou hast not tasted yet, 
Is travelling on the sea; 
The pleasure that I find in it 
I wish to share with thee, 

I wish to share with thee— 
Then do not stay to mourn the time, 
But come with me to another clime. 


Thou wilt not fear the danger, love, 
Whilst I am near to thee; 
The arm that round thee now is thrown, 
Shall thy protection be, 

Shall thy protection be— 
Then say thou’lt come and make the sea 
Thine only home while ’tis for me. 


I would not tempt thee to forsake 
Thine home to come with me, 
Were I not sure that I could make 
Thee happier o'er the sea, 
Far happier o’er the sea— 
In place of friends that thou wilt leave, 
I’m then thine own—how canst thou grieve? 


Hurrah! we're on the bright blue sea, 
My bark, my love, and me; 
Our sails are trim—we skim with ease 
Across the rippling sea, 

Across the rippling sea— 
Away we speed to spend the time 
Of sweetest love in a foreign clime. 


» 


OUR OWN FAULTS NEVER VISIBLE. 

Of all this common failing of our nature the 
heathen were very sensible, and represented by 
saying that every man carries a wallet, or two 
bags, with him, the one hanging before him, the 
other behind him—into that before he puts the 
faults of others, into that behind him that of his 
own—by which means he never sees his own 
failings, whilst he has those of others always be- 
fore his eyes. But self-knowledge helps to turn 
this wallet,-and place that which has our own 
faults before our eyes, and that which has those 
of others, behind our back. 

A very necessary lation, this, if we would 
behold our own faults in the same light in which 
others do; for we must not expect that others 
will be as blind to our foibles as we ourselves 
are; they will them before their eyes 
whether we do or not. And to imagine that the 
world takes no notice of them because we do not, 
wise as to fancy Self 

use our eyes are shut.—. ’s 
Knowledge. 


Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is 
the best bred in the company. , 
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HANNIBAL AS A GENERAL. 


Hannibal in his 28th was nearly of the 
same age at which Napoleon Bonaparte led the 
army of the French Republic into Italy. Bred 
-in the camp, he possessed every quality necessary 
to gain the confidence of his men. His personal 
strength aud activity were such that he could 
handle their arms, and perform their exercises 
on foot or horseback more skilfully than them- 
selves. His endurance of heat and cold, of fa- 
tigue and hunger, excelled that of the hardiest 
soldier in the camp. He never required others 
to do what he could not and would not do him- 
self. To these bodily powers he added an ad- 
dress as winning as that of Hasdrubal, his 
brother-in-law, and had talents for command 
fully as great as those of his father, Hamilcar. 
His frank manners and genial temper endeared 
him to the soldiery; his strong will swayed 
them like one man. The different nations who 
made up his motley army—Africans and Span- 
iards, uls and Italians—looked upon him 
each as their own chief.~ Polybius twice re- 
marks that, amid the hardships that his mixed 
army underwent for sixteen years in a foreign 
land, there never was a mutiny in his camp. 
This admirable versatility of the man was sec- 
onded by all the qualities required to make the 
general. His quick sates gu and great sagac- 
ity led him to marvellously correct judgment or 
future events and distant countries—which, in 
those days, when travellers were few and coun- 
tries unknown, must have been a task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. He formed: his plans after 
patient inquiry, and kept them profoundly secret 
till ic was necessary to make them known. Bat 
with this caution in designing was united mar- 
velious promptness in execution. ‘ He was 
never deceived himself,” says Polybius, “ but 
never failed to take advantage of the errors of 
his opponent.” Nor was he a mere soldier. In 
leisure hours he delighted to converse with learn- 
ed Greeks on topics of intellectual interest.— 
The Court and Camp. 


What oddities men are, to worry because 

are not so well off as “that fellow across the 
street !”” The richest man in town will be as for- 
otten in fifty years as the mason who built the 
yramids. In 1843, we attended the funeral of a 
millionaire. We visited his grave recently, and 
saw four bob-tailed pigs rooting the soil from his 
ve. AndYhis was the end of influence—a neg- 
grave, with four stub-tailed pigs rooting 


up the soil. “So the the world! 
glory 


GOLD WATCH CASES. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in speaking of the 
manufacture of — cases, which is carried on 
extensively in that city, says there are eleven 
firms engaged in the business, all of whom em- 
ploy over 300 hands, and turn out at least 500 
cases per week, ata cost of some $20,000, or 
more than $1,000,000 annually. The gold man- 
ufactured into cases weekly will not amount to 
much less than $14,000, or over a half million of 
dollars annually. 
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THE MAN OF THE WILLOWS. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY GERTY. 


Bilently the twilight shadows 
Gather o’er earth’s quiet breast, 

And the gorgeous hues are fading 
Slowly from the glowing west; 

In the azure vault of heaven 
Myriad stars are gleaming forth, 

And the night is closing sadder, 
Deeper, o’er the snow-robed earth. 


But the night is not eternal, 
And its hours will pass away, 
And again earth’s busy millions 
Will hail the cheerful day ; 
But with my spirit dwelleth 
Deeper gloom than night can shed, 
reigneth 


There were hopes which lit my pathway, 
Bright unto my spirit’s view 

As the clouds around the sunset, 
But like them they faded too. 

There were friends who clustered round me 
When my sun was shining bright, 

Now, alas, I seek them vainly, 
In the gloom of sorrow’s night. 


Though to me no morrow cometh, 
Save the morning which shall dawn 
When the night of life is over, 
And its fears and darkness done; 
Yet in hope of that bright morning, 
Heavenward still I lift my eyes, 
For I know the sun is shining 
Evermore beyond the skies. 


THE MAN OF THE WILLOWS. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


“Tae mad-woman! the mad-woman!” ex- 
claimed the children of St. Florentin, half 
laughing, half trembling, at sight of a poor girl 
wrapped in a blue shawl, her head covered with 
red rags, marching like the heroine of a tragedy 
on the road to The Willows. 

The children laughed much at her singular 
dress. But the vagueness of her lagk, and the 
sadness of her countenance, extremely pale, 
caused them an indefinable terror. 

The poor girl marched with measured step, 
seeing and hearing nothing. She passed the 
mill situated at the foot of the little town. The 
mill was turning, the miller singing; she heard 
neither the mill nor the miller. Very soon she 
passed the numerous poplars along the road, 
and traversed the meadows, among the elms 
which were rustling in the breath of evening. 

“Poor girl!” murmured an old woodcutter, 
who was slowly regaining his dwelling ; “there 
she is, taking, as usual, the path to The Willows. 


May God have pity on her soul! Run in, chil- 
dren!” And one saw only, through the dark 
and gnarled trees, a silent shadow becoming by 
degrees effaced, dying in the distance, then 
disappearing. 

In those days, a poor woman lived in a fau- 
bourg of St. Florentin. Left a widow with two 
daughters, she managed to provide for the wants 
of her little family. The widow Gremi was a 
washerwoman. 

These two daughters were named—the one 
Mariette, the other Rosette. Mariette was the 
youngest of the two sisters. She was a simple 
creature, thinking only of keeping the house in 
order, and of lightening, as much as possible, 
the difficult task of her mother. She was one 
of those who are born and die in the shade, after 
having fulfilled their duties without ostentation ; 
not thinking they have merited anybody’s esteem 
for having remained prudent and good. But 
whether she wished it or not, Mariette was be- 
loved, praised, admired by the whole neighbor- 
hood. Mariette was a genuine wild-flower. 
Although she was only eighteen, she did not 
suspect that there could exist any other sky than 
that which, overcast or sunny, hung over the 
cottage of the widow Gremi. 

Rosette was not less beloved; nevertheless, 

the neighbors could not help noticing her want 
of taste for rustic labors, her aversion for monot- 
onous household cares. Her poor mother had 
never been able to prevail upon her even to 
drive the cow to pasture. To puta little wood 
under the kettle when the humble food of the 
family was cooking, was for this child quite an 
effort. Rosette passed long hours in watching 
the ladies as they promenaded in the avenues of 
the chateau. It was then that her mob-cap 
seemed to oppress her forehead like an evil 
thought. She would begin to weep, and crouch 
before the fire, dreaming of a thousand foolish 
things. 
One day, Jean Louis, a stout youth of the 
village, her betrothed, an industrious laborer 
and a pleasant fellow, by whom more than one 
maiden in the place would have been proud to 
have been led to church, said to her: 

“We have no ambition, we wish above all to 
love our wife, and we think a little property on 
our side, if not a sufficient evidence that we 
love her, if we offer it heartily, at least proves 
that we do not mean she shall take up her abode 
with poverty, pouting and quarrelsome. You 
see why, Rosette, we are proud of having « lit- 
tle property under the sun.” 

Rosette blushed. 

“Tt is true,” said she, “you remind me, jn 
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THE MAN OF THE WILLOWS. 


fact, that I do not possess a single inch of 
ground.” 

Jean would have taken her hand; Rosette 
withdrew it. 

“You slight me!” resumed Jean, a little dis- 
concerted, not comprehending how a word from 
the heart could disturb the susceptibilities of the 
mind. “ We did not think that the sincere word 
of an honest youth could cause you vexation. 
You are too proud, Rosette. That does not be- 
come us poor folks; it should be left to those 
who have nothing better to do. And besides, 
every one knows that your pretty walnut sabots 
may walk without disgrace in the same path 
with my iron-heeled *shoes.” 

Rosette made an effort to conceal her pretty 
walnut sabots. 

“ Certainly your striped blue woolen petticoat 
is as good as my coarse gray frock,” continued 
Jean. 

Rosette fell back in her chair like lightning, 
and as if overwhelmed by the striped blue 
woolen petticoat. 

“And if anything should blush, it is our 
coarse hempen cap, when we meet you at the 
market with your pretty white cap, so coquettish, 
80 nicely plaited,” added he, again. 

Rosette felt a thunderbolt fall on her cap, so 
coquettish, so nicely plaited. She cast down her 
head. 


“We are not as rich as the Marquis of Car- 
abas,” continued Jean; “ nevertheless, when we 
commence housekeeping, we will raise our little 
dwelling one story, add to it a wing, and sur- 
round it with a pretty whitewashed fence, with 
agate of red bricks. At this very moment, two 
beautifal hens are setting to prepare for us a 
nice poultry-yard. Chickens and ducklings 
await your appearance, to break their shells and 
flutter before their gentle mistress. Carillon, 
my beautifal white cow, has a pretty calf. The 
harvest will fill the barn, and the vintage the 
wine-press. To-morrow let us kneel together, to 
ask the blessing of the curate; you will be, we 
hope, the happiest of wives, and we the most fa- 
vored of husbands.” 

“We have time,” replied Rosette, with a 
pouting air; “ what hurries us ?” 

All Jean’s vexation betrayed itself at these 
words. 

“ That is a wicked answer, miss; you do not 
reply thus, doubtless, to the gentleman who 
passes and re-passes the door of your house 
every evening,” added the poor boy, bitterly. 

In fact, a man of singular physiognomy, 
Wearing a grotesque costume, his head covered 
with a cap surmounted by a floating plume, 
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theatrically enveloped in a long mantle, passed 
and re-passed the house of Rosette every even- 
ing, and went away only when he had perceived 
the young gicl and been seen by her. 

Rosette became as red as a cherry. 

“Monsieur Jean,” cried the young girl, 
sharply, “ it seems to me your tools are rusting 
in the court.” 

“ So I will rejoin them,” replied Jean, with a 
heavy heart. 

As he went out, a merry voice exclaimed : 
“Rosette! Rosette, come and help me.” It was 
the voice of Mariette returning from the stream 
with a heavy load of linen on her back. Jean 
helped Mariette to lay aside her burden. 

“ Here is a brave girl!” exclaimed he; then 
he went away. 

“Thanks, Monsieur Jean,” replied Mariette, 
“not for the compliment, but for the service.” 

Jean disappeared without replying. Mariette 
busied herself in spreading out her linen on the 
hedge in the garden. 

Rosette began to devour the pages of a bad 
book, lent her recently by a discreditable woman 
in the neighborhood. All the pride of the world 
was presented there under the most alluring, th 
most perfidious colors. The Bible was forsaken 
in the dust, on the old mantel-piece of the chim- 
ney. The bad book never left her. On this 
day, the extravagances with which she fed her 
imagination had raised such a degree of excite- 
ment, that it was impossible for madness itself 
to surpass it. 

Mariette entered, still damp from the water of 
the stream. Rosette hastily concealed her book. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

“ What is the matter, my good sister?” said 
Mariette to her, throwing an armful of vine- 
branches in the fire, to dry her garments. 

“Nothing,” replied Rose, who was embar- 
rassed by the question. 

“You are weeping then for pleasure, good 
sister?” said the little washerwoman, smiling 
playfully ; and the littfe Mariette began to prat- 
tle without her sister’s listening to her : 

“The day has been pleasant; the birds were 
never gayer, the trees were never greener, the 
water never softer; our luncheon on the grass, 
on the banks of the stream, in the shade of the 
tall lindens, would have given us much pleasure, 
if the sun had not darted its rays so brightly 
upon us; never was the beetle lighter in our 
hands; fatigue was, as it were, asleep in the 
reeds. So, good sister, your cap is white as the 
flower of the hawthorn; your apron, red as a 
poppy ; your dress, clear as a field-flower.” 

Night fell; the precipitate roll of an equipage ~ 
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was heard returning to the chateau; it was a 
caleche; it stopped. Some ladies descended 
from it; Rosette saw them and sighed; Mariette 
uttered a cry and almost fainted; her eyes had 
met the eyes of The Man of The Willows. The 
ladies buried themselves beneath the shady 
avenues of the chateau; the man disappeared. 
Mother Gremi entered the cottage; Rosette 
wiped away her tears, Mariette forgot her terror. 
Rosette began to smile; Mariette thought she 
had dreamed, so dreamed that she did not per- 
ceive that Rosette concealed in her bosom a bil- 
let which The Man of The Willows had depos- 
ited mysteriously on the little window opening 
on the garden. 

“Let us sup, children,” said the widow 
Gremi;-and they supped. 


The village was profoundly asleep, when, at 
the first strokes of midnight, the door of the 
house of the widow Gremi opened and turned 
discreetly on its hinges. A person, pale and 
trembling, issued from it hastily, holding her 
sabots in her hand, scarcely daring to touch the 
ground with her foot. The door closed as it had 
opened. Meanwhile the widow Gremi, who 
was not asleep, thought she heard an unu-<al 
movementin the house. She rose, then lighted 
the lamp. 

Let us follow Rose, for it was she who was di- 
recting her steps rapidly towards the valley of 
The Willows. The mysterious billet had pro- 
duced its effect. This step of Rose was the 
reply. 

“Thou shalt be queen if thou wilt, young 
girl. To-morrow, thy beanty shall eclipse that 
of the ladies of the chateau. I can lay at thy 
feet the attire of an empress, all the pleasures of 
the world, all the power of Kings ; thou shalt be 


beloved, admired, obeyed. to us, as we 


come to thee. At midnight; to-morrow will be 
too late. At the valley of The Willows. 

“Signed, Tae Man or Tae WILLows.” 

Rosette had resolution. She quitted without 
regret the paternal roof, afrived without terror 
at the spot designated. The infernal billet, in 
passing over her breast, seemed to have withered 
her heart. As she arrived, some one said, with 
a diabolical smile : 

“Tt is here.” 

She stopped. It was the voice of The Man 
of The Willows. 

“Enter,” said he, “through the cavernous 
trunk of this old tree ; it is the baronial door of 
our castles,” added he, with an imperceptible 
mocking tone. 

Rosette entered without replying. He fol- 
lowed her. The old willow trembled from 
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roots to branches, and Rosette found herself 
transported into an enchanted place, dazzling 
with lights, azure and gold. 

“ Here are your apartments, beautiful Rose,” 
said the mysterious man tranquilly, as he led 
her by the hand. 

Then transpired one of those scenes of sorcery 
worthy of the enchanter Merlin. The pretty 
walnut sabots, so much admired by poor Jean, 
were changed into pretty boots of white satin, 
with red heels, and laced with a silver ribbon. 
Her petticoat of striped blue wool was trans- 
formed into a silk dress of such dazzling white- 
ness, such a perfect cut, such a rare fit, that it 
seemed woven, cut, adjustéd by the hand of a 
little fairy. Nothing can express the art which 
had presided over her coiffure; a gold comb, 
sparkling with jewels, glistened like a flame in 
her black, glossy and abundant tresses ; a neck- 
lace of the brightest coral surrounded her snowy 
neck, like a circlet of fire; on her fingers, dia- 
monds of inestimable value gleamed like live 
sparks ; bracelets of massive gold, surmounted 
by the richest topazes, adorned her arms. 

A mirror stood opposite Rosette. When she 
saw herself in it, she thought she should die 
of joy. 

“ Rose,” then said the mysterious man to her, 
“you must know that I possess a power un- 
known to men, which power makes me richer 
than mines of silver and gold. Science has no 
secrets for me.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Rosette, who could not 
tire of admiring herself. 

He conducted her by the hand into vast gar- 
dens, full of the rarest flowers, planted with the 
choicest fruits of earth; thousands of birds of 
the most varied plumage, from distant climes, 
were flying about and singing. The light in 
this garden was strange ; it was like a day with- 
out sun, like a sun without heat. Rosette nev- 
ertheless experienced a secret terror. As she 
passed beneath a flowery eglantine, The Man of 

the Willows shook this tree, and roses detached 
themselves from it in abundance and fastened 
themselves to the white robe of Rosette. And, 
again, advancing beneath an immense hedge, 
The Man of The Willows shook the dew from 
it; thousands of pearls were scattered among 
the tresses of the. young girl, on her pretty 
boots, in the roses which set off the brilliancy 
of her dress ; then, a little mist suddenly arose, 
hovered above Rosette, enveloped her, descended 
upon her shoulders. The mysterious man 
stretched out his hand, and this mist became & 
long mantle of azure; then, raising his eyes to 
heaven, a thousand stars dropped among the 
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folds of this imperial mantle. They passed into 
the court ; coursers were impatiently pawing the 
ground, harnessed to an equipage of sombre 
green; a richly liveried coachmau held the 
reins. At the approach of the mysterious man, 
two lacqueys came to open the caleche. The 
Man of The Willows and Rosette hastily en- 
tered; the two lacqueys silently took their 
places behind. The equipage started at a full 


p- 

“ Where are we going ?”’ said Rosette to The 
Man of the Willows. 

“To Paris!” replied the latter; and the car- 
riage went on, on like lightning. 7 

As Rosette passed by the house of her mother, 
which she left an hour before, she heard a loud 
sigh, something like a death-rattle, then sobs. 
The widow Gremi was expiring ; Mariette was 
weeping. The horses started back; the coach- 
man whipped them; they sprang forward again, 
fire flashing beneath their feet. 

“ How beautiful you are thus!” then said to 
her The Man of The Willows. 

Rosette forgot the sighs and sobs of the cot- 
tage to smile at this compliment. Nevertheless 
she could not help saying : 

“ What are those sighs? Whence come those 
sobs 

The man replied : 

It is the wind whistling among the trees by 
the roadside.” 


Behold her at Paris, enjoying the world and 
its pleasures, always under the guidance of the 
strange man who had carried her off from the 
poor village. A secret torment began to devour 
the heart of Rose; ennui seized her. There is 
a voice which we silence with difficulty, which 
we can never wholly silence; it is the voice of 
conscience. It began to trouble the heart of 
Rosette. A violent desire seized her to throw 
herself at her mother’s feet. Her heart, ener- 
vated by pleasures, was incapable of executing 
such a resolution ; she was ignorant of the death 
of the widow Gremi. The poor woman having 
risen, as we have said, having lighted her lamp, 
had perceived the flight of Rosette. The billet, 
found on the floor, at the threshold of the door, 
had explained all. She expired just as her 
daughter was passing by the door; the sobs 
which Rosette heard were those of her good sis- 
ter Mariette, who did not know what was to be- 
come of her. Jean Louis had hastened to them. 
The brave youth, on seeing the desolation of the 
poor cottage, was desolate himself; and, as 
Mother Gremi looked anxiously at her faithful 
and gentle Mariette, the honest boy said : 


“ Mother, fear nothing for her; our head was 
turned yesterday, but our heart tells us to-day 
that it is Mariette whom we ought to marry.” 

The good woman could only press the hand 
of Mariette and that of the good Jean Louis 
within her dying hands; the widow Gremi ex- 
pired like a Christian, without cursing, but ask- 
ing God to pardon her unhappy daughter. 

After the mourning was over, Jean Louis 
espoused Mariette, who had always cherished a 
secret affection for him. On her death-bed, the 
widow Gremi had said to Mariette : 

“ Mariette, take this ring which was given me 
by your father; it is blessed, my child; seek to 
find your sister ; she is the eldest ; give it to her.” 

The poor woman labored under the idea that 
her daughter Rosette was the victim of a spell. 
She had faith that this ring would release her 
and restore her to repose. Mariette promised to 
comply with her wishes. 

By chance, Mariette discovered the dwelling 
of Rosette. She set out for Paris; Jean accom- 
panied her. She arrived at the house of Ro- 
sette ; but each time she presented herself, re- 
ceived only evasive replies : 

“ Madame is not up;” “madame is at her 
toilette ;” “madame is bathing ;” “ madame is 
breakfasting ;” “‘ madame is visiting ;” “ madame 
has company and cannot receive calls ;” ‘“ mad- 
ame is at a party ;” “ madame is at the opera.” 

Mariette related all this to Jean Louis, who 
did not fail to confirm the opinion of the widow 
Gremi. 

“Our poor sister Rosette is certainly the 
sport of some sorcerer,” said he. 

It was the season of carnival. One evening, 
when a crowd of people disguised and masked 
were surrounding the hotel of Rosette, Mariette 
resolved, by aid of the confusion, to penetrate 
there. In order to do this, she put on her pret- 
tiest peasant’s costume : beaver shoes with silver 
buckles; a round cap, flowered handkerchief, 
figured dress ; a golden heart and cross on her 
breast. Mariette entered suddenly. All eyes 
were turned upon her. 

“ There is a pretty costame,” said the dom- 
inos. “The little one is very well disguised. 
What freshness! what whiteness! a genuine 
wildflower!” 

Mariette did not stop to hear all these compli- 
ments; she sought her sister amid the crowd 
which encumbered the apartments; she found 
her in the dancing-hall, surrounded like a queen. 
Her heart beat. She soon entered. This strange 
man was about to essay the last act of the temp- 
tation which was to overcome the soul of 
Rosette. False priests were awaiting her de- 
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cision to give her their benediction. On this 
day, Rosette would certainly have yielded. No 
one could surpass her in beauty, in decoration, 
in power. Pride seemed to have vanquished all 
her repugnance. Mariette appeared. Rosette 
saw her, and uttered a cry which was heard 
through the house. The two sisters fell, weep- 
ing, into each other’s arms. 

“ And my mother !” exclaimed Rosette ; “my 
mother?” repeated she. 

“Dead !” replied Mariette, wishing to give a 
deep wound to this almost insensible heart. 

Rosette cast down her head. Here The Man 
of The Willows, suspecting some conjuration 
against his power, made a sign. The orchestra 
gave torth strange sounds; a diabolical choir 
howled fearfully. They could hear each other 
no more. Mariette then drew from her finger 
her mother’s ring, and presented it to her sister. 
Rosette took it. 

‘It is our poor mother’s ring,” said Mariette 
to her. 

Rosette, bursting into tears, raised it to her 

The infernal orchestra and choir were si- 

lent, and behold her pretty satin boots became 
pretty walnut sabots; her silk dress, a striped 
‘blue woolen petticoat; her gold comb, a white 
and nicely plaited cap; the azure mantle dis- 
solved into mist; the pearls became dew-drops ; 
the roses fell withered at her feet; the lights 
were extinguished one by one; and the daneers 
seemed to be shadows passing through each 
other, effacing and re-appearing like beings of 
phosphorus. A cry of despair was then heard, 
and all was extinct. It was The Man of The 
Willows lamenting the loss of his prey. This 
fascinating demon, whose name is Pride, was 
vanquished ; the blessed ring had triumphed. 
Mariette carried her sister back to the village. 
Jean took her in his willow carriage. From 
that day, poor Rosette did not cease to go from 
the cottage to the valley of The Willows, to 


reason why she wandered about silently, why 
she was indifferent to all around. She was now 
only a kind of phantom among the living. It 
seemed asif she sought, despairingly, the inno- 
cence of her early days. 


One summer night, a shepherd of the place 
saw Rosette enter mysteriously the village cem- 
etery, then advance, kneel and pray at the foot 
of a wooden cross planted on a tomb still new. 
The old shepherd approached ; then he heard 
heart-rending sighs, bitter words. Rosette wept ; 
her long and black hair was dishevelled and 
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hung down over her shoulders; her aspect was 
so mournfal, that the old shepherd dared not 
disturb the prayer of the poor girl. By degrees 
the voice of Rosette became extinct; the un- 
happy child sank down and lay extended on the 
funereal turf. Very soon the shepherd heard 
and saw no more ; but raising his eyes, watch- 
ing a moonbeam obstructed by the clouds, he 
saw something like two shadows closely em- 
bracing—a poor woman, a kind mother, who, all 
in tears, was bearing away in her arms a sad 
and pale child, invoking God and looking up- 
ward to the sky. It was the soul of the widow 
Gremi; it was the soul of the unfortunate 
Rosette. 

And as the young men and young girls inter- 
rogated the good curate concerning the story of 
the old shepherd, saying to him: ‘ What, then, 
has wrought this miraculous reconciliation ?” 
the good pastor replied to them : 

“It is, my children, filial repentance and ma- 
ternal love 


» 
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CAUSE OF THE COLD, 


In a communication to the Scientifie Ameri- 
can, Mr. T. Barrows, of Dedham, Mass., allud- 
ing to the intense cold of the past winter, states 
that he never saw the sky so brilliant and clear by 
day and night before. He attributes the cause 
of the cold to the hundreds of thousands tons of 
powder which have been burned at Sebastopol, 
and other places, having put into circulation large 
quantities of nitrous gas. ‘If saltpetre and sal 
ammoniac,” he says, “ be put into a given quan- 
tity of water at fifty —_ Fah., it will reduce 
its temperature fifty degrees.” He therefore 
concludes that the of the exploded gun- 

owder named have exerted a great cooling in- 

uence upon the atmosphere, both in Europe and 
America. On account of the — cold air this 
winter, he is of opinion that cholera, yellow fever, 
and the potato rot will not be so prevalent during 
the present, as in former years. 


A CUSTOM WORTH IMITATING. 


It is a custom among certain tribes in Siberia, 
that, when a woman is married, she must prepare 
the wedding dinner with her own hands. To 
this feast all the relatives and friends, both of her 
own family and that of the groom, are invited. 
If the viands are well-cooked, her credit asa 
good housewife is established. But if the dishes 
are badly prepared, she is disgraced in that capa- 
city forever. The result is, that a Siberian wife 


is generally a housekeeper, whatever else 
she may be, A yt. is competent, beyond her 
duties of life. 


sex generally, for the practical 
Girls, bear that in mind !—-Russian Life. 


No evil is wholly evil. Behind the blackest 
cloud the sun shines, or the stars. All our trials 
and sorrows have elements of good in them ; 
hopefal features, which smile upon us in gentle 
reproof of our unbelief and discouragement. 
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seek what she had left there—repose. It was in | 
vain; she never found it again. This is the | 


A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES. 


BY MARY W. CUTTER. 


Where the sunlight danceth o’er the crested wave, 
And the murmuring of the billows lave, 

Where are rocks half-hidden ‘neath a sea of foam, 
And the wild bird flieth—there I'd have my home. 


There, when twilight shadeth in a summer eve, 
Oft I love to wander, and bright fancies weave, 
Listening to the chiming of the sea and shore— 
There I love to linger when the day is o’er. 


When the moonlight resteth with its silver light 
On the ocean’s bosom, in a summer’s night, 
Then the sparkling moon-rays, lovely to behold, 
Cast a spell around me with entrancing fold. 


When the sunbeams sparkle o’er the glassy deep, 
And the wintry storm winds "neath the wavelets sleep, 
Azure skies above us, whence the zephyrs come, 
Qn the shore I linger—there I’d have my home. 


A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES. 


BY R. 8. MIDGLEY. 


Poor Jean Brace was a Texan ranger known 
to almost every fighting Mexican or Indian over 
the whole borders of Texas. But at last he is 
missing, and none know where his bones lie, or 
of his fate, save that he must have met it on the 
prairies or in the forest he once loved so well. 

Speaking of wolves reminds me of one of 
Jean’s bold and perilous adventures, which even 
he could scarcely refrain from shuddering at, as, 
seated round the camp fires, he whiled away the 
time by repeating it. He had just eluded the 
vigilance of a band of hostile savages, when he 
came upon the track of one of those terrible 
prairie-fires, which devastate the country for 
hundreds of miles at atime. Before him, as far 
as the eye could reach, there was only one 
charred, levelled, smouldering waste, that had 
to be crossed before he could reach water for 
which both himself and his wearied horse were 
now almost perishing. To return in his track, 
were death, for the yelling redskins were scarce- 
ly out of sight ; and feeling sure, from the actions 
of his companion, that escape was impossible in 
that direction, as the animal was already ran 
down, he determined that the safest course for 
him would be to cross the still smouldering track 
of the destroying element, whose glare and 
smoke could be seen towards the west. But 
water, water he must have, or they would both 
die. He urged on his wretched steed with the 
last energies of his sinking life. 

In an hour he had begun to grow dizzy, and 
the blackened earth swam round and round, and 
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tossed him to and fro! Now strange noises 
were around him, and in the wavy moments of 
consciousness, he could catch glimpses of hage 
wolves careering about him, who would turn up 
their fiery eyes to his, and howl at him with red- 
hot, open mouths, and boiling tongues. 

Suddenly his horse rushes down a steep bank, 
and there was a great splashing. Water! O, 
how thankful! water! He tumbled from his 
saddle into the cold, delicious fluid, and the 
bath at once restored his consciousness, and he 
saw himself surrounded by thirty or forty prairie 
wolves, some of whom were swimming in the 
water after him, while the others sat upon the 
bank of the small lake he now discovered it to 
be, and howled fiercely at him. 

He struck those which were the nearest with 
his gun-barrel and beat them off, while he had 
time to draw his hunting-knife. One of them 
had seized his passive horse (who stood and 
drank) and endeavored to pull him down; his 
head was split by the heavy knife. But those 
on the bank only howled the louder, and they 
were answered by hundreds of others, who were 
swiftly gathering at the well known call to ban- 
quet ; for these wearied and infernal brutes al- 
ways collect to follow the course of a prairie-fire, 
and tear the carcasses of those animals that are 
killed, or to chase and drag down those that, 
scorched, blind and staggering, are yet alive. 
The creatures at other times are utterly con- 
temptible for their cowardice, but Jean shuddered 
when he called to mind their deadly fierceness at 
such times as these. 

The horse, also, now refreshed, gazed round 
with staring eye-balls upon the crowds that lined 
the shores. He snorted in affright, and lifted 
his head with a mournful neigh that scemed the 
most piteous sound poor Jean had ever heard. 
He mounted, and after firing his rifle with delib- 
erate aim into the thickest of them, charged 
through at full speed. They leaped at his feet 
and attempted to seize his horse’s legs; but 
through them he trampled, and across the prai- 
rie flies snorting with terror, and moving with as 
great speed as if fresh and strong. And away, 
too, in pursuit, swept the crowd of wolves, now 
numbering over a hundred ; and as Jean glanced 
his eyes around, they seemed close to his heels. 
The greater part, particularly those that seemed 
the most fierce and ravenous, were scorched 
nearly naked. With the white foam flying from 
their long red tongues, and their fiery, glaring 
eyes, they presented the most unearthly terror 
that ever mortal lived to be chased by. 

The appalling conviction that if his horse 
should fail or give out, they would both be torn 
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im fragments in an instant, caused him to give 
all his attention to guiding his steed, for the 
only hope now lay in him. He soon found that 
he was gaining, for there is little comparison be- 
tween the speed of a horse and that of a prairie- 
wolf, and hope began to rise in his bosom as he 
sees timber ahead, and he shouted in an ecstacy 
of joy, for he, at least, can be safe. His horse 
sees and is inspired too, but they have scarcely 
reached the timber, when the poor animal gives 
out, and aftera few ineffectual efforts, can only 
lean against the trunk of a tree and groan with 
exhaustion. He is tied to one of the lower limbs, 
while his master ascends the tree and loads his 
arms in the vain hope of defending him. He 
ascends higher to look out for the approachers, in 
the vain hope that they have given up the chase ; 
but there they come, and several large white 
wolves have joined them now, and his heart 
sinks as he knows the tameless ferocity of those 
red-eyed monsters, and feels that his true, his no- 
ble horse must die. The poor steed shivers, as 
he hears their cry, and utters that wailing neigh, 
as they rush upon him in a body. In a twinkling 
he’s down and torn to atoms. Jean fires upon 
them ; of what avail is it? and the empty halter 
hangs useless beside the tree. 

Now they lie panting around, with their fiery 
eyes turned up wistfully at him. Whenever he 
makes a movement, they rise, and leap with eager 
yells towards him, as if to meet his face, In 
this dreadfully hopeless position, a grotesque 
sort of humor suddenly possessed him, and he 
commenced deliberately firing at the glaring eye- 
balls of the white wolves, and fairly danced with 
glee when he saw them tumble over with the 
shrill death-cry, then the whole pack rush on 
and tear them into shreds in an instant. In this 
way, every white wolf that had joined the chase 
was slain. This sport delighted him so much, 
that he became careless and commenced falling, 
and only saved himself by dropping his gun, 
which they seized and almost tore its stock to 
pieces before they discovered it was not eatable. 

Darkness was coming on, and they seemed not 
in the least disposed to go; and he felt that he 
must tumble from the faintness of hunger and 
fatigue, if he was compelled to stay another hour 
in that tree without food. 

It is a peculiarity worthy of remark that these 
pieces of timber, or islands, as they appear on 
the smooth face of the undulating prairies, are 
nearly always of one sort of tree, and it is very 
rare to meet with one where there are two sorts. 
Like the beasts of the forest that herd together 
according to their kind, so does this wild vege- 
tation"preserve itself distinct in its several spe- 


cies. One island will be composed of live oaks, 
another of plum, and a third of pecan trees ; the 
vine only is common to them all, and embraces 
them all alike with its tenacious but slender 
branches. They are generally perfectly free 
from bushes and carpeted with the most beau- 
tiful verdure. In this instance, the huge volumes 
of smoke and flame that had passed so near and 
only suffered the island to escape from the damp- 
ness and luxuriance of the foliage, and from its 
being situated on the summit of a high knoll, 
had withered the leaves and crested all with the 
same sable pall of the smoking prairies around. 

In the moments of almost despair, prompted 
by the pangs of hunger, he began chewing the 
bitter and smoky bark of the tree on which he 
had taken refuge, when suddenly he observed 
that those surrounding him were loaded with 
plums now just ripe, and the thought that if he 
could only pass to the next tree, he might be 
safe, flashed through his mind. 

The distance was scarcely ten feet, and yet to 
reach it, he must dare the ferocity of the yelling 
pack below, who, with fiery eyes and ivory teeth 
laid bare, waited anxiously to tear him in pieces. 
But Jean was one to whom all expedients were 
common. He saw to descend were death, and 
his only safety was in bridging the intervening 
space; and he immediately commenced cutting 
off with his stout hunting-knife the top of the 
tree above him, after first carefully trimming it 
of all branches. 

If he can only succeed in guiding the fall of 
the pole thus produced, so that one end may 
lodge firmly on the nearest tree, and thus form a 
bridge on which to cross, he may yet be saved ; 
and the hope of life grows strong within him. 
Cut through at length, he sees it tremble—he 
exerts his feeble strength—it cracks—it slowly 
moves! O, if it fails, there’s no more hope for 
Jean! It falls, goes crashing through the with- 
ered leaves and smoky branches, and catches— 
moves again—but finally becomes firmly fixed in 
the opposite tree, while the end just severed (and 
which he had taken the precaution to firmly fas- 
ten with his hunting-belt) is safely secured, and 
a bridge is formed, on which to cross would re- 
quire a strong man’s arms; but still the weak‘ 
tired and suffering hunter must dare or die. He 
seizes the frail support with both his hands and 
commences passing himself across, while his 
dangling feet, scarcely a man’s height from the 
ground, seem the mark for an hundred fiends to 
precipitate themselves against. But their haste 
is his safety; and in their eagerness and thirst 
for blood, they hinder each other, and battling, 
they roll and rage in madness at their failure. 
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At this moment, as if to seal his fate, the 
treacherous branch to which he clung with con- 
vulsive grasp, began to crack and bend. At such 
a time, fear in a brave strong man might be 
excused, and hope grow dim. But for poor 
Jean there seemed no hope. Even his broad 
Panama, as if forsaking its master, and influ- 
enced by the evening breeze, fell off and was 
borne away. As his eye glanced after it, his 
brain grew dizzy, and murmuring a prayer for 
mercy from Heaven, the faithless tree-top broke 
and he fell to the ground. 

Man’s life hangs on a single hair, and oft the 
destiny of nations turns upon the smallest point, 
and it was thus with Jean Bragg; and to the 
simplest accident he owed his life. When his 
hat blew off, the crowd of wolves pursued, and 
hehad gained the foot of the long-coveted tree 
before they, apprized by the loud crash of his 
fall, came rushing on. And need was there of 
haste, for scarcely had he gained the lowest 
branches before the merciless leaders of the 
hideous throng dashed at him, but missing their 


way 80 narrowly, that they carried away in their 
ugly and frightful jaws part of the hunter’s 
clothes. But trembling and breathless, he felt 
that at least he was safe, and hastened at once to 
assuage those keen demands of appetite that 
had so nearly cost him his life; and the small 
sour fruit, smoked and sodden, seemed to his 


parched and fevered taste the most delicate of 
dainties. 

Somewhat refreshed and at length satiated, 
Jean observed for the first time that the sun was 
just sinking behind clouds of smoke that hov- 
ered over the flames now hidden by distance, 
like the vulture over the track of war and deso- 
lation, and the question at once arose in his 
mind, how was he to pass the night? He knew 
that if he slept, it was but to fall into the raven- 
ous jaws of demons whose eyeballs he could see 
glaring around him like globules of fire, shining 
through the rapidly increasing darkness, and 
who, with parched lips and snapping teeth, kept 
watch around. Securely buckling himself to 
the tree with his belt, he resolved to keep watch, 
if possible, through the live-long hours of dark- 
ness in silence, in hope that, wearied out and 
despairing of obtaining the morsel so longed for, 
they would leave him. This very silence in- 
duced sleep, and after vainly resisting the over- 
powering inclination, his eyes imperceptibly 
closed and he slept. 

How long he remained unconscious, he knew 
not; but visions wild and fanciful chased in 
dreadful dreams repose away. The scenes of 
the day came before him, and the horrid acts 


seemed acted over again. It seemed to his dis- 
ordered fancy that a colossal phantom blacker 
than the darkest night encircled him with its 
huge sable arm; and the poor hunter shrieked 
piercingly in the midst of his slumber, for it 
seemed as if the cold and slimy contact of a 
tremendous snake were coming upon him, and 
he writhed and struggled with horrible conyul- 


sions in the imaginary grasp of the sable being. 
And then it appeared as if he were suddenly 
carried away with appalling rapidity through an 
atmosphere as black as pitch, and dense as if it 
were one vast mass of soot. His tongue seemed 
paralyzed, so that he could not give vent to the 
scream which he wished to send forth as an ex- 
pression of his agony, when he became aware 
that the shape of the colossal being was growing 
every instant more and more terrible. The legs 
and feet became elongated in the form of a tre- 
mendous serpent—the vast mass of moving, 
loathsome, undulating blackness stretching 
away to an incalculable distance, till at length 


it became lost in the soot-like gloom; while its 


head seemed turned to a multitude of wolves’ 
heads, with gaping mouths and long red tongues, 
nodding and winking with those fiery eyes, that 
seemed to burn into his very soul and scorch 
his very blood with terror. 

But suddenly the demon stops, and his sable 


arms placed the dreamer upon the summit of a 


pillar shooting up from some unfathomable 
abyss, and shrieking aloud in tones so like the 
last loud plaintive neigh of his faithful steed, 
mixed with the yells of grinning fiends innumer- 
able, that the sounds rang in the hunter’s ears 
for years. The demon relinquished his hold 


upon his trembling prey, who instantly fell, 
eaneatng and shrieking horribly, through the 


mh just as it appeared to the wretched Jean 
that he was about to be plunged headlong into 
the bottomless pit, he awoke with so convulsive 
a start, that the vast tree-trunk shook and quiv- 
ered as he clung to it in an agony of terror. 
Then he hung motionless—utterly motionless— 
for a few moments, striving to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts and deface the conyiction that it 
was all a dream. 

But such a dream—the deathbed knows no 
anguish, and the churchyard has seen no mental 
misery, more poignant than he had passed 
through in this phantasy. Still upon his haggard 
brow stood the big drops of terror, and still was 
the sense of an awfal consternation upon his 
brain and heart. | 

At length, when assured that there was noth- 
ing of reality in all that he had gone through, 
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he raised himself only to see the glaring, horrid 
eyes of the wolves fixed upon him, And there 
he clung, silent and sleepless, until the rising 
sun cast its bright, glorious, warming rays over 
the desolate and charred prairies. They glanced 
on him, warming his stiffened limbs and kindling 
within his despairing heart fresh hopes of life, 
and longings to escape the fate which half an 
hour before he had almost wished to dare, as a 
panacea for all his pains. He watched it as it 
climbed slowly up the vast blue arch until over- 
head it marked with shortening shadows the hour 
of noon, and hope again began to wane, as 
slowly it passed on its way to the golden gates of 
the west ; and the conviction forced itself upon 
his mind that at last he must surely perish before 
another sun arose. He had become entirely 
reckless now, and loaded his pistols, determined, 
if he must fall, to bring death with him for some 
more of his ferocious persecutors. 

Suddenly he heard a distant yelling on the 
prairie like that which had sounded so dreadfully 
behind his flight. The wolves sprang to their 
feet and with pricked ears, listened. He looked 
towards the prairie, and could faintly discover a 
large buffalo bull plunging along over the plain, 
surrounded by a great herd of wolves, who were 
tearing him at every jump. He could even hear 
the low bellowing of the creature’s agony— 
another victim!—and his thirsty guardians 
started to join the chase. One after one they 
went, while those who staid behind would turn 
their heads to look wistfully back at him and 
whine and lick their dry chops. 

When the chase came in sight, off they started 
in a body with savage yells. He knew he should 
be safe now if he could geta fire kindled before 
they returned, if they did so at all. Before they 
were out of sight, he had reached the ground, and 
with trembling eagerness proceeded to light a 
fire with the help of the tinder-box which every 
ranger carries. He soon had a great blazing fire, 
and then curtailing a piece from the last wolf 
killed—for when they started off, he had fired his 
pistols after them, killing one and breaking the 
shoulder of another, whq, kept on yelling with 
the pack—he proceeded to roast it for food. 
Having eaten, he felt so much refreshed that he 
could now proceed to make provision for the 
night’s rest. He gathered a great heap of wood 
and built a large blazing circle about the spot se- 
lected to sleep upon. The wolves came back in 
about an hour after he had made his arrange- 
ments for the night; but he now felt perfectly 
secare, for though he could see their hungry eyes 
shining all around, and they kept up a continual 
howling all night long, he laid himself down and 


A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES. 


slept soundly until morning, and when he awoke’ 
the wolves were all gone but one or two cranch- 
ing at the bones of yesterday’s feast. He shot 
one of them and made a breakfast off of it. On 
picking up his gun, he found that although much 
torn and gnawed, it couldstill be used. He now 
took his course and started towards the settle- 
ments, which after a long tramp he reached safely. 


PETRIFIED CITY. 


The enterprising traveller, Mr. Ritchie, who 
peooredes, some years since, with an expedition 
rom en for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of Africa, wrote as follows :—“As one 
of my friends desired me to give him, in writing, 
an account of what I knew, touching the petrified 
city, situated seventeen days’ journey from Tri- 
poli, by a caravan, to the southeast, and two 
days’ am south from Onguela, I told him 
what I had heard from different persons, and par- 
ticularly from the mouth of one man of credit, 
who had been on the spot; that is to say, that it 
was a spacious city, of a round form, having 
great and small trees therein, farnished with sho 
with a large castle ificently built. That he 
has seen there seve sorts of tree, the most 
part olive and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, 
or rather lead color. That he saw also figures of 
men, in postures of exercising their different em- 
ployments ; some holding in their hands staffs, 
others bread; every one doing | 3 even 
women suckling ir children, all of stone. 
That he went into the castle by three different 
gates, though there were many more; that there 
were guards at the , with pikes and javelins 
in theirhands. In short that he saw in this won- 
derful city, many sorts of animals, as camels, 
horses, asses, and sheep, and various birds, all of 
stone, and of the color above-mentioned.” 


PLAYING WILLIAM TELL. 


Tn Pittstown, Renssellaer County, N. Y., Hor- 
ace H. Wadsworth, with his rifle at arm’s length 
at twenty paces, shot a potato from the head of a 

oung man named Crogan. The potato was cut 
two, and by the force of the ball « wale as 
asa man’s finger was raised on Crogan’s head, 
and the poor fellow thought his skul! was split, 
though no blood was drawn nor any real harm 
done. The truth is, a party in the tavern, some- 
what elevated, had been discussing the story of 
William Tell, and that led to the perilous trial. 
says it was the first and last time that 
he will ever stand as a live illustration of Swiss 
patriotism.— Transcript. 


SHare Worx.—Professor Gould, in a recent 
lecture on astronomy, at New Orleans, said, 
when the great book of Copernicus was being 
published in 1543, the populace were so exas- 
perated against his new doctrine that they threat- 
ened to destroy the printing-office, and “ printers 
set it up with a com stick in one hand 
and a gun in the other.” must have had 
smart compositors in those days. Of course 
they must have set type with their teeth, both 
hands being occupied. 


it 
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FAREWELL TO THEE, ERIN. 


BY WINNY WOODDBINE. 


Farewell to thee, Erin, thou home of my childhood ; 

I’ve wandered afar ‘neath the shade of thy wild-wood, 

I have roamed through thy valleys, thy mountains roved 
o’er 

And now I am leaving thy loved chose. 


How oft by the streamlet I’ve wandered at even, 

To gaze on the glory that shone from the heaven— 

Till my heart, in its loving, deemed the sters ne’er could be 
As bright elsewhere as in Erin, the gem of the sea. 


The memories of home softly round me are stealing, 
And moving the waters of love and deep feeling; 
Aad I sigh for the cot, by the wide spreading wild-wood, 
And the maiden who shared all my griefsin my childhood. 


But fate hath ordained that far away I must roam, 
To fight in the behalf of my country and home; 
To battle for freedom ; our fair Ireland to save 
From the grasp of the tyrant—or else find a grave. 


Far, far o’er the ocean our vessel is flying, - fing; 
While the wind through the white sails in sorrow is sigh- 
And echoes back sadly to our passionate grieving, 
A dirge for the homes and the land we are leaving. 


Then fare thee well, Erin, I know not if e’er 

I shall view thy fair plains and thy cottages dear; 
Should I fall in the strife, then my last words shall be 
The name of my Alline, and a farewell to thee. 


+ 


ONE OF A THOUSAND. 


BY HOWARD STANHOPE. 


“T sar, she’s one of a thousand, my mother. 
Such wit, such loveliness, such vivacity.” 

“ Ah, my son, I fear you have in this instance 
been led away by outside show. Did I not know 
Ellen Varney well, I would not say one word 
against your proposal; but I do know her well. 
She is not the girl to make you a good wife. 
And were she even an excellent girl—which she 
could not be under the circumstances I am about 
to state—you would do wrong in @ measure to 
take her for a wife. You know Lucias Warren 
has waited upon her nearly two years; and she 
has always given him encouragement until she 
found you. You are no better than he, but he 
has no money, and you have. Your few thon- 
sand dollars have attracted her. It is no noble 
you, take my word 

“You mistake her, mother. She does love 
me, well—and for myself, too; for she has told 
me so in language not to be mistaken. I tell 
you she is one of a thousand.” 

“ But I know her, my son, and I cannot see 


you take an unworthy partner to your bosom 
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without using all my efforts to save you, Ah, 
you do not yet know how much of your future 
welfare depends upon the wife you shall choose. 
Look upon the home you would have when your 
poor old mother is gone,” 

“Speak not so, my mother. I cannot bear to 
hear you.” 

“ But, my son, I cannot always remain with 
you. You know that. You have been my only 
care for years. I have loved you well, and I 
know that you have loved me in return, so all my 
cares have been joys, and all my labors for you 
only so many sources of blessedness. But the 
time must come when you will have no mother ; 
and then who shall take that mother’s place? 
When you are worn and weary with the business 
of the day, who shall give you peace and com- 
fort? Remember, my boy, what you will want 
fora home. It is nota beautiful face, nor is it 
wit and vivacity—though these are worthy 
qualities in a woman who is worthy of them. 
Think calmly of Ellen Varney, and see if you 
can find—I mean not to praise myself, but yet I 
will ask it—can you find the signs of your moth- 
er’s home qualities in her ?” 

“ But, mother, you—you are prejudiced. You 
do not like Ellen. You have seen some little 
thing which you did not like, and hence you 
fancy she js not the girl I think she is.” 

“Thave seen some things in her which I did 
not like, Vulcain. I will tell you one, if you will 
listen.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“Then, only last week I was at her mother’s. 
While I was there, a poor blind man came to the 
door and asked for food. He was cold and hun 
gry, and his limbs were weak and tremulous. 
The servant-girl had gone out, and there was no 
firein the kitchen. The only fire in the house, 
was in their little, back sitting-room. Ellen at 
first objected to admitting the old man to the 
house, though she thought he might have some 
food out of doors. But her mother saw my look, 
and she admitted him. I proposed having him 
come into the sitting-room where he could warm 
himseK, but Ellen came nigh going into parox- 
ysms at the bare idea. She said she could not 
remain in the room with such a ‘ horrid creature !” 
And so the poor, shivering old man was forced 
to sit down in the cold kitchen and eat. The 
door was left ajar at the suggestion of Ellen, 
who feared that the ‘ old wretch,’ as she termed 
him, might steal something. In a few moments 
the old man’s dog came into the sitting-room, 
and crawling up to where Ellen sat, he wagged 
his tail and whined imploringly. He either 
wanted food or drink. She started up and gave 


ors 
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him a kick that sent him crying away to his mas- 
ter. The noble brute had led his poor blind 
owner over the earth when all other friends had 
forsaken him. And this was the treatment the 
noble animal received at Ellen Varney’s hands. 
I was sick at heart when I came away; but I 
came not until I had bade the old man follow me. 
That was the man who remained here two nights, 
and in whose conversation we found so much 
pleasure and profit.” 

“But Ellen—a—has very sensitive feelings, I 
know. Her nerves are not strong,” returned the 
son, somewhat perplexed. 

“And is such the woman for the wife of one 
who wants love and care through all the dark 
hours of a lifetime? Suppose you were some- 
time to be struck blind ?” 

“0, mother, you wrong Ellen, now. Whom 
she loved she would protect and care for.” 

“T don’t know, my son. I fear, were you to 
become maimed in body, now, she would leave 
you at once.” 

“There, now I know you are prejudiced, or 
you would not have spoken those words. I 
know you do not understand Ellen.” 

“T will say no more, Vulcain. I have only 
spoken for your good, for I fear you do not fully 
realize the vast importance of the choice you are 
to make fora wife. You know what nome is; 
and remember that all of your future home on 
earth will depend upon the character of the wife. 
One word more, my son: Poor Julia Lawrence 
loyes you truly and well, You should not have 
tarned from her.” 

“ But I never, never, gave Julia any hopes of 
being my wife. If she loves me, how can I help 
it? She is not the girl that Ellen is. I tell you, 
Ellen is one of a thousand. She loves me, and 
I love her.” 

“Very well, my child ; I only hope that ere 
your fate is irrevocably fixed, you may know ex- 
actly how much Ellen Varney loves you.” 

After this the son went to attend to important 
business, and the mother was left alone. 

Vulcain St. Egbert was twenty-two years of 
age, and was just upon the point of going into 
business. His father had come over from France, 
at the accession of Louis XVIII. He had loved 
Napoleon, and when the mighty hero was ban- 
ished to Elba, the elder St. Egbert came to 
America, and here his only child was born. 
When the father died, he left his widow, in keep- 
ing for his son, ten thousand dollars, also leay- 
ing the same amonnt for her use and comfort. 
Vuleain was then only ten years of age, and 
since then, his mother had kept him at school 
at her own expense, being resolved that when he 
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came of age he should have his patrimony un- 
touched for such business as he might select to 
prosecute. 

And now Vulcain was going into business. 
Under the careful superintendence of his mother, 
the ten thousand dollars had more than doubled, 
and he was now able to buy out one of the most 
extensive business places in the town. An old 
man had grown gray, and accumulated a fortune, 
in his store, and he now sold out to Vulcain St. 
Egbert. But none in the town, save the youth 
and his mother, and the old merchant and his at- 
torney, knew the extent of Vulcain’s wealth. 
Those who knew him, knew that he had consid- 
erable, but they knew not how much. 

Not far from where Vulcain lived, resided a 
poor widow who had an only child—a Mrs. 
Lawrence, who supported herself by hard labor, 
though of late years her child had been of much 
assistance to her. Julia Lawrence was nineteen, 
and though not so fair and beautiful as some, 
yet she was a lovely and loving girl. She pos- 
sessed a noble look—a soft, winning noble- 
ness—and it required acquaintance to develop 
all her beauty. She had been a schoolmate and 
playmate of Vulcain, and she loved him for his 
noble qualities of heart and soul. And once 
Vulcain had loved her; but as he came nigh to 
his commencement of business, and it became 
known that he had considerable money, people 
began to court his favors. Among this class 
were Mrs. Varney and her daughter Ellen. The 
latter had a quick, flashing wit, the transitory 
brightness of which hid its shallowness. And 
she had some outward beauty, too. Her mother 
had commenced the onset—for it had been calm- 
ly planned that the young man should be caught 
and secured. She commenced the work by very 
adroitly leading Vulcain’s mind astray. To 
this end she brought the whole force of her social 
powers to bear, and gradually she made him feel 
that by associating with poor people, he was los- 
ing his influence in society. This point was not 
presented bare and unrelieved, for had it been, 
Vulcain’s soul would have scorned the idea; but 
the way was curiously paved for it, and it came 
upon him unawares. He was caught and ensnar- 
ed, and Ellen’s influence she thought complete. 
Vulcain knew not how Julia Lawrence wept all 
alone in her chamber, for he knew not how truly 
she had loved him. Ah, he knew not his own 
heart. It was in a state of fusion, caught and 
bound by elements not congenial with his nature, 
and living upon the ideal alone. 

It was on the first of January when Vulcain 
concluded the bargain with Mr. Forbes, the man 
of whom he was to buy. He paid down seven- 
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teen thousand dollars in cash, and the store with 
all its contents was his. That evening he came 
home and held a long consultation with his 
mother, upon a simple subject that he had held 
in contemplation for some time; and in the end, 
she agreed with his opinion. 

“ And now,” said the mother, after this matter 
was disposed of, “I suppose in the coming spring 
you mean to take a wife.” 

“T think of it,” replied Vulcain.” 

“ And are you still determined to make Ellen 
Varney your partner ?”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“TI wish you could know her better, my son.” 

“T know her well enough. I have made my- 
self acquainted with her character, and I like it. 
And then her station in society is good.” 

“ Ah, Vulcain, there is the rock upon which 
your bark may founder. Station in society is 
of much importance, I will admit, but stand up 
now, like a man as you are—stand up before me 
—look me in the eye—and then tell me if you 
want a wife to give you station in society! You 
want an honest, noble-hearted, pure-souled wife, 
and then, be she plebeian or patrician, her station 
will be with yourown. You forget your own 
honor when you allow euch a thought to enter 
your mind. You are what the world calls hand- 
some—your features are noble, your hair is dark, 
glossy, and curling, and hence has Ellen——” 

“Stop, my mother; you do not surely know 
Ellen Varney. I tell you she is one of a thou- 
sand.” 

“No, Vulcain, it is you who know her not. 
You have only seen her when she was prepared 
for your reception. I have been intimate in the 
family, and I know all her domestic qualities. 
O, my son, not for worlds would I thus speak of 
Ellen Varney, were it not that your whole future 
of earthly happiness is dependent upon your 
choice here. But we will say no more about it 
now. Seal not your vows with her until you have 
studied her character more carefully.” 

“ Vulcain was perplexed, but he knew that his 
mother meant only for his good, and he was not 
offended. On the next morning he started for 
the city, where he was going to purchase goods, 
and Mr. Forbes accompanied him, partly to set- 
tle up his own affairs, and partly to introduce 
his youthful successor to the merchants of the 
metropolis. He was to be goneaweek. On the 
fourth day of his absence, his mother received a 
letter from him, in which he stated that he had 
not quite money enough with him to do as he 
wished to do, and asking her to send him five 
hundred dollars. She did so, at once, and wrote 
a fond letter in reply. 


That evening Mrs. St. Egbert called in upon 
Mrs. Varney. She found the mother and daugh- 
ter both at home, and she was kindly welcomed. 

“ Have you heard from Vulcain, since he left ?” 
asked Mrs. Varney, after various other topics had 
been touched upon. 

“Yes, I received a letter from him to-day,” 
replied Mrs. St. Egbert, in a low, sad tone. 

“When is he going to buy Forbes out?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Varney, not seeming to notice the 
tone of the answer she had just received. 

“ Well, they had some talk on the subject the 
day before my son went away. I think if Vul- 
cain should look over his account, he would find 
himself—well, perhaps he will have to work dili- 
gently. A month ago he felt sure he had a 
number of thousand dollars, but from the tone of 
his letter, to-day, I am sure he finds himself with 
not so much money as he needed. However, he 
has found a good friend who can furnish him 
with a little. But I care not so much about that. 
I see by the same letter that he has lost one of 
his eyes !” 

“Lost aneye!” gasped Ellen. “ You don’t 
mean so !” 

“He has, Ellen—lost it entirely. But he has 
one good one left which he can use.” 

“©, mercy!” cried the affrighted girl, “how 
horribly he must look with only one eye. O, 
I never could bear the sight of a one-eyed man. 
That dreadful socket—all shrunk away and hol- 
low! How did he lose it?” 

“He didn’t write me how. But then it will 
not hurt him for business.” 

“©, how dreadfully, dread-fully, he must 
look!’ murmured Ellen, spasmodically. ‘And 
he hasn’tso much money as he thought he had ” 

“No. He must have been spending money 
lately—he must have spent a great deal; I am 
sure of it. ButI care not forthat. Heis young 
and healthy, and business is before him.” 

“But only one eye! But he can have a glass 
one put in.” 

“No, that would be impossible. The nature 
of the loss is such that art cannot do anything 
for it.” 

“ How dreadful he must look!” repeated Ellen, 
shuddering. 

“And do you suppose it hurt him any?” said 
Mrs. St. Egbert, severely. 

“O, it must have hurt him. But what is that 
compared with the looks of the thing ?” 

“And what are simple looks, compared with 
the loss?” 

After this the conversation was dull and un- 
pleasant, and ere long Mrs. St. Egbert took her 
leave. Two days after that her son came liome, 


and on that very evening a servant came from 
Mrs. Varney’s with a note for Vulcain. The 
young man recognized Ellen’s hand, and he 
opened the missive eagerly. It read as follows : 


“To St. Eopert. Dear Sir,— 
However painful it must be for me to pen these 
lines, still duty bids me do it. If there has been 
in your bosom any thoughts of a union between 
us other than that of common friendship, I ho 
you will banish it from this time. I sincerely 

you in your misfortune, but more than that 

cannot do. I cannot unite myself for life to a 
man whose face would make me shudder, 
every time I looked at it. 

“ Yours very respectfully, Varney.” 


The young man read the missive through twice, 
and then he handed it to his mother. 

“In mercy’s name, what does she mean?” 
he uttered. 

His mother read the note, and she smiled as 
she laid it down. 

“ What do you think of it, my son ?” 

“Think? Why—I know not what to think. 
You know something of it. Now what is it? 
Tell me.” 

“ But first answer me, my son. What kind of 
love can the girl have felt for you who wrote 
this note? Answer me?” 

“But I first must know what she thinks, and 
then I may answer.” 

“ Well—she thinks you have lost one of your 
eyes, and that a glass one cannot be put in its 
place. And she also thinks that you have not 
so much money as you thought you had.” 

“ But how should she have thought this ?” 

“Why, I must confess that I am at the bot- 
tom of it. I was in there on the evening after I 
received your letter, and upon their asking after 
you, I told them I saw by your letter that you 
had lost one of your eyes, and the only feeling 
Ellen expressed was horror at the thought of 
how you would look. They also asked me ff, or 
when, you were going to buy Forbes out. I did 
not tell them that the thing was already done, 
but I told them I thought, if you were to look 
over your money, you would not find so much 
as you thought you had a month ago. I also 
told them you had to borrow some to get through 
in Boston ; and also that I thought you had been 
spending much money very recently. All of 
which, you know, is strictly true. And if, in the 
result, I meant to deceive, the end must justify 
the means, for in no other earthly way could I 
have shown you Ellen’s true character.” 

The youth bowed his head in silent thought, 
and for half an hour he spoke not a word. Dur- 
ing that time a new spirit seemed to spring to 
life within him. His thoughts wandered away 
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to the lowly widow’s cot, and he knew that be- 
neath that roof'was one who loved him. The 
assurance was not such an assurance as he had 
had of Ellen’s love—it was a calm, solemn truth 
which his soul embraced without a lingering 
doubt. 

“We will speak of this in the morning,” he at 
length said, and then he retired. 

When he came down to breakfast his face was 
lighted up by a look of calm, self-satisfied joy. 

“My mother,” he said, taking her hand, “ for- 
give me for the doubts I have held of your judg- 
ment. Half of this long night have I laid awake 
and pondered upon the subject we have convers- 
ed so much upon of late. I can only say now 
that Ellen Varney is not what I could have wish- 
ed. The woman who can fling away a loved 
object for so slight a cause is not surely the com- 
panion for a lifetime. She could not have loved 
me for what there was good or true in me. It 
cost me a pang last night—a torturing one—but 
it is past now. I must away to business early 
this morning, but we will converse further upon 


the subject this evening.” 


“My dear Mr. Forbes,” said Mrs. Varney, 
meeting that gentleman in the street—Ellen was 
with her—‘“so it seems that young St. Egbert 
will not purchase your store, after all ?” 

“No—don’t think he will, madam,” replied 
the blunt old man. 

“So I was informed. Poor youth! He must 
have spent agreat deal of money lately.” 

“Yes—I think he must. He paid me seven- 
teen thousand dollars in cash about a week ago.” 

“What? Paid you—seventeen thousand— 
A— But—” 

“He bought my store, madam, over a weck 
ago, and is now sole owner,” said the old man, 
while Mrs, Varney was stammering. 

“But I was told that he had to borrow money 
to—to—” 

“Ah, yes. After having paid away twenty- 
three thousand dollars of his own, he wrote up to 
his mother for a few hundred, which she sent 
him, he being determined to buy for cash.” 

The scheming mother and daughter went home 
with a peculiarly annoying little insect in each 
ear. 
Very soon the old sign came down from the 
great brick store, and a new one went up in its 
place, with the name—“ Vutean Sr. Ecpert.” 

* * * * 

“Mrs. St. Egbert, how could you tell me such 
a falsehood?” Mrs. Varney indignantly asked, 
as she met the former lady for the first time after 
the interview last alluded to between them. It 
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“ Surely,” returned Mrs. St. Egbert, calmly, 
“T told you nothing untrue.” 

“Did you not inform us that your son had 
lost one of his eyes ?” 

“ Yes—lI believe I did,” answered the lady, 
with asmile. “I told you I saw by my son’s 
letter that he had lost an—eye. If you will look 
at his sign you will see what I meant. Don’t 
you see—he spells his name now ‘ V-u-l.c-a-n,’ 
having left out the i. Before going into business 
he resolved to adopt the English method of spell- 
ing the Christian name. He conferred with me, 
and I advised him to doit. Don’t you think it 
sounds better? or, at any rate, that it looks 
better 

“ But—but—you surely meant for us to un- 
derstand differently, for you spoke of his having 
one eye left.” 

“Ah—yes—I remember. I said he had one 
left which he could use. I meant that if he clung 
to the 7, he could have it for use by spelling out 
his whole name—Saint Egbert. Don’t you see ?” 

The indignant schemer was upon the point of 
giving vent to some very severe rebuke, but the 
approach of a third party prevented it—and they 
separated. 

Not many days after this Vulcan St. Egbert 
visited at the Widow Lawrence’s. Julia found 
it hard to compose herself, but she succeeded in 
doing it, and at length she conversed freely. 
The young man was astonished at the thought 
that now presented itself. Once he had preferred 
Ellen Varney to this noble, lovely being! But 
his eyes were open now, and so was his heart; 
and ere he left the widow’s cot that night he 
held not a thought of love which Julia did not 
know. She wept, for she could not help it, but 
her tears were gentle dews, distilled of heaven, 
giving new life to the once blighted bud, and 
causing it to blossom as the full rose. 

Years have passed since then, and many— 
many times, has Vulcan St. Egbert blessed the 
hour that led his heart back to the widow’s cot; 
and now he can truly say, as he holds his wife 
to his bosom—“ Thou art one of a thousand.” 

And Julia often answers— 

“And the rest of the thousand can be easily 
found by those who can distinguish the false from 
the real. Noble women are plenty in our land.” 


He that never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of his own deprava- 
tion ; and he that has never enjoyed the summit 
of prosperity, is equally rant how far the 
iniquity of others can go. For our adversity will 
excite temptations in ourselves, our ty in 
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What a treat it must have been to breakfast 
with Samuel Rogers, and hear him relate his 
personal reminiscences of the great men, the 
warriors, poets, statesmen, artists, actors, and 
beautiful women of eighty years ago, the most stir- 
ring and Augustan of the world’s modern his- 
tory! The memory of his contemporaries has 
preserved some of his anecdotes, and here are a 
few of them. They illustrate the social atmos- 
phere that surrounded the poet. 


“I saw Garrick act only once—the part of 
Ranger, in the ‘ Suspicious Husband.’ I remem- 
ber that there was a great crowd, and that we 
waited long in a dark passage of the theatre, on 
our way to the pit. I was then a little boy. My 
father had promised to take me to see Garrick in 
Lear, but a fit of the mumps kept me at home. 
Before his going abroad, Garrick’s attraction had 
much dee ; Sir William Weller Pepys said 
that the pit was often almost empty. But, on 
his return to England, people were mad about 
seeing him; and Sir George Beaumont and sev- 
eral others used frequently to get admission into 
the pit before the doors were opened to the pub- 
lic, by means of bribing the attendants, who bade 
them ‘be sure, as soon as the crowd rushed in, 
to pretend to be ina t heat, and to wipe their 
faces, as if they had just been struggling for en- 
trance.’ Boddington had a wretchedly bad 
memory ; and in order to improve it, he attended 
Feinagle’s lectures on the Art of Memory. Soon 


after, somebody asked Boddington the name of 
the lecturer, and for his life, he could not recol- 
lect it.”——“‘ John Kemble was often amusi 


when he had had a good deal of wine. He an 
two friends were returning to town in an open 
carriage from the Priory (Lord Abercorn’s), 
where they had dined; and as they were waiting 
for change at a toll-gate, Kemble, to the amaze- 
ment of the toll keeper, called out in the tone of 
Rolla, ‘We seek no change; and, least of all, 
such change as he would bring us.’ When Kem- 
ble was living at Lausanne, he used to feel rather 
jealous of Mont Blanc ; he disliked to hear 

ple always asking, ‘ How does Mont Blanc look 
this morning ?” ”——“ I once dined with Curran 
in the public room of the chief inn at Greenwich, 
when he talked a great deal, and, as usual, with 
considerable exaggeration. Speaking of some- 
thing which he would not do on any inducement, 
he exclaimed, — 
hanged upon twenty gibbets.’ ‘Don’t you think, 
sir, that a would’ 4 eno for you?’ said a 
girl, a a who was sitting at a table next 
to us. I wish you could have seen Curran’s face. 
He was absolutely confounded—struck dumb.” 
——“ Lord Nelson was a remarkably kind-heart- 
ed man. I have seen him spin a teetotum with 
his one hand, a whole evening, for the amuse- 
ment of some children. I heard him once dur- 
ing dinner utter many bitter complaints (which 
Lady Hamilton vainly attempted to check) of 
the way he had been treated at court that fore- 
noon—the queen had not condescended to take 
the slightest notice of him. In truth, Nelson 
A at court; they were jealous of his 
fame.” 


was in front of St. Egbert’s store they met, and 
Ellen was present. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LINES TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY MARY DELL. 


°Tis cold without, the snow is drifted round, 
The icicles are thick on every tree, 

And in my heart a kindred gloom abounds, 
For where thou art not winter reigns for me. 


How strong the love that binds the heart to heart, 
Not like “‘ the fading fancy of the hour,”’ 

It holds us bondmen under sorrow’s smart, 
In joy or woe obedient to its power. 


How prized the memory of kindly deeds, 

And friendship’s tokens, are they not most dear? 
And, when afar, the lonely heart still feeds 

On thoughts of what was when our friends were near. 


Ah! °tis a troubled sleep the exile knows, 
Broken by dreams, and fancies born of love, 
Rough is the mountain, deep the stream that flows, 
Whene’er in sleep we chase our heart’s lost dove. 


We never hear a kind and tender word, 
But it will call to mind a friend most dear; 
And the sweet echo to a voice once heard, 
In every gentle tone we seem to hear. 


“4 » 
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BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Poor Sancho Panza has been immeasurably 
laughed at for his exclamation, “ Blessings on 
the man who first invented sleep!” but we fancy 
that we shall he able to prove that his expres- 
sion was perfectly correct, and that the pursuit 
of sleep under difficulties is an art and science, 
requiring talent and cultivation for success. But 
this we cannot well do without resorting to our 
old trick of story-telling. 

Some dozen years since, while sojourning at 
Williamsburg, we went one glorious summer 
evening to Niblo’s Garden to witness a French 
vaudeville company from New Orleans. The 
weather was as fine asa night at Naples; the 
moon rose without a cloud ; the air was tropical, 
and suggestive of the necessity of white panta- 
loons and vest. The play was a very attractive 
one, and the performances long—extending, in 
fact, into the morning. When the “school was 
dismissed,” the weather had become threatening ; 
but not, as we thought, immediately betokening 
a@ storm ; so we set out to foot it down Grand 
Street to the ferry. About half way down, a 
sudden thunder storm, accompanied by a perfect 
deluge of rain, broke over the devoted streets. 
An awning and a doorway afforded us temporary 
shelter till there was a lull in the peltings of the 
pitiless storm. 


Between drops, as it were, we finally made our 
way to the ferry-house, where no lantern was 
displayed, and where two ruffianly proprietors of 
a leaky boat assured us that their craft—they, 
themselves, looked in the dim light very much 
like river-pirates—was the only conveyance for 
crossing the stream, and offered to ferry us over 
for the modest sum of ten dollars. Liking neith- 
er the men nor their terms, we concluded to take 
lodgings at some hotel in the city; but in all 
Grand Street, and in all Broadway, there was 
none open. The “All Nations,” which we oc- 
casionally patronized, because it commanded a 
pleasant view of Trinity churchyard, was her- 
metically sealed, and though we used up our 
walking-stick, and a cane we borrowed of a be- 
nevolent watchman, in seeking to make an im- 
pression on the auditorium of the porter, we 
were compelled to relinquish the attempt. Wet, 
tired, sleepy, the pleasant prospect before us was 
that of walking the streets till morning. Diving 
down a by-street, a light in a window attracted 
us, and we entered a low-browed room, with a 
sanded floor, and benches ranged around it; a 
sort of parcel eating-house, parcel bar-room and 
parcel variety store. We were compelled to 
seek its shelter, uninviting as it was, by the rain, 
which descended in furious torrents just as we 
reached the door. The proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, a venerable individual in a green 
baize jacket, sold at his counter liquors of all 
kinds, and cigars of every villanous flavor, Co- 
ney Island clams, Blue Point oysters, cakes, 
marbles, candy, knitting needles, ice cream, fine- 
tooth combs, castor oil, soap, sassafras, India 
rubber, musk-melons, dried codfish and snuff. 
Selecting from this assortment half a dozen of 
the least ambiguous cakes, to authorize us to a 
seat for a few moments, we looked around us. 

A seedier set of individuals than those who’ 
rested on the surrounding benches our eyes nev- 
er beheld. They seemed to be clad in the refuse 
of a Rag Fair ; a Parisian chiffonier would have 
disdained to wear any of their garments. With 
arms folded, legs crossed, and hats and caps 
pulled down over their brows, they were all in 
attitudes of profound repose, with the exception 
of one foot, which each of these singular figures 
kept in perpetual motion, up and down, side- 
ways or semicircularly. A sandy-haired waiter, 
evidently a London cockney, kept perambulating 
the room like a sentinel, holding a little rattan 
in his hand. We watched his motions narrowly, 
and observed that when one of the loafers ceased 
to agitate his foot, he received a sharp cut from 
the rattan across the toe, with the admonition of 
“ Vake up, Mr. Ferguson—you can’t sleep ’ere!” 
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One of the wretched men, whose foot did not 
exhibit the required vitality, even after receiving 
the admonitory cut, was seized by the collar by 
the waiter, dragged from his seat, and uncere- 
moniously ejected into the street. This awful 
example, which created an unwonted disturb- 
ance, roused every individual in the room to 
unusual activity. Each one seemed anxious to 
prove his wakefulness by coughing, whistling, or 
seuffling on the floor. The waiter, after grimly 
surveying the same with a smile of satanic satis- 
faction, condescended to sit down by us and ad- 
dress us a few words. 

“Arum set of customers, mister!” was his 
opening remark. 

“You mean they come here for rum.” 

“ They buys just one glass apiece,” said he; 
* cost’s ’em three-pence, and that gives them the 
freedom of the room—just as your cakes does 
yourn.” 

Ah 

“But, ’cordin’ to the reg’lations of the guv’n’r 
yonder, ve don’t allow no sleepin’ on the premi- 

es. The werry moment ve detex von hasleep, 
hout ’e goes—just as hi served that ’ere chap 
just now. They haint got no other place to 
sleep in, ’cept the streets, and there the police 
stirs ’em up continually ; so you see they larns 
’ow to behave themselves.” 

“Well, they’re all wide awake now,” said we. 

‘Never you think it, mister,” said the waiter. 
“Ah! they’re the downiest, owdaciousest set of 
scamps you ever see. They’ve larned to wiggle 
their feet while they’re fast as atop. Long as 
they keep a teetering their toes, they’re safe. 
Hullo there, old Blue Cap! vake up, or I’ll be 
arter you vith the sharpest kind of a stick.” 

The admonished individual stirred uneasily, 
and began to whistle “‘ Dandy Jim.” 

“ That ’ere covey’s the downiest of all,” said 
the waiter, half admiringly. “I’m blessed if he 
haint larned to whistle ‘ Ginger Blue’ ven he’s 
as fast as the Seven Sleepers. But ve’ve put a 
stop to ‘Ginger Blue,’ and now he’s larnin’ 
another tune. Ve ’as to vatch ’im werry nar- 
rowly, and ve allers detex ’im by a kinder ’uski- 
ness in the demi-semiquavers. I gets ’alf a dol- 
lar a veek hextra on account of my musical 
hear. Hullo! there’s a false note! Confound 
the feller! ’E’s hasleep agin. Vake up, Mr. 
Ferguson !” 

Having seen a new chapter of human nature, 
and the weather having cleared up, we bade adieu 
to the establishment, and sallied forth once more 
in pursuit of a lodging. Fortunately, the City 
Hotel was open. 

“ Got a spare bed?” 
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“ Yes’sr—cords on ’em.” 

The way we sunk into that bed—the way we 
slept—the way we didn’t hear the breakfast- 
gong, and the roar of the imperial city waking 
up at daybreak—is nobody’s business but ours. 
We never slept sounder, and never, on awaking, 
and on recalling the scene of the past night, had 
a more vivid impression of the profundity of 
Sancho Panza’s philosophy. 


+ 


A REMARKABLE CLIMATE. 


The climate of the Khasia mountains, which 
lie northeast from Calcutta, and are separated by 
the valley of the Burrampooter River from the 
Himalaya range, is remarkable for the inordinate 
fall of rain test it is said, which has 
ever been recorded. Mr. Yule, an English gen- 
tleman, established the fact that in the single 
month of August, 1841, there fell 264 inches of 
rain, or twenty-two feet, of which twelve.and-a-half 
Jeet fell in the space of five consecutive days. This 
astonishing fact is confirmed by two other Eng- 
lish travellers, who measured thirty inches of rain 
in twenty-four hours, and during seven months 
above five hundred inches. This terrific rain 
fall is attributed to the me of the moun- 
tains which face the Bay of Bengal, and the in- 
tervening flat swamps two hundred miles in ex- 
tent. The district of the excessive rain is ex- 
tremely limited, and buta few d further 


west rain is said to be almost unknown, and the 
winter falls a snow to seldom exceed two inches. 
Atlas. 


4 


AN AMUSING MISTAKE, 


A gentleman of Dount was going out in his 
carriage to make some calls with his wife, when 
he discovered that he had left his visiting cards. 
he ordered his footman, recently come into his 
service, to go to the mantelpiece in his sitting- 
room, and bring the cards he should see there. 
The servant did as he was ordered, retained the 
articles to be used as he was directed, and off 
started the gentleman, sending in the footman 
with cards wherever the “ not at home” occurred. 
As these were very numerous, he turned to his 
servant with the question— How many cards 
have you left ?” “ Well, sir,” says the footman, 
very innocently, “there’s the king of spades, the 
six of hearts and the ace of clubs!” “The 
deuce !” exclaimed his master. ‘“ That’s gone,” 
said John.—New York Mirror. 


SCHOOL LESSON, 
“Napoleon Alexis Dobbs, come up here and 
our lesson. 


“Because one of ’em has a heart of steel, and 
t’other has a heart of flint; and when they come 
together, they strike fire, and that is love.” 

“ That’s right. Now you may go and plague 
the gals.” So says Simon. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
“Tt is the rain, sir.” 
“Why do not men grow?” 
“‘ Because they carry an umbrella, which keeps 
| off the rain.”’ 
“ What makes a young man and woman fall 
| in love ?” 
| 
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MY EDEN HOME, 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


Has earth a dearer spot than this? 

A home more bright with happiness? 
More watched a nest? 

Where every object sends a charm 

Of sweet, wild harmonies, that calm 
The soul’s unrest? 


Where every white-robed image seems, 
Like genii strayed from poesy’s dreams, 
To guard from wrong— 
Where every hour the moments bring, 
Blips, like a fay on silver wing, 
Gaily along. 
Where every song our birdie tells, 
Like angel-echo, floats and swells 
With hallowed trill— 
And every gift with thought is wove, 
Of him who shares this home of love, 
And shields from ill. 


0, earth holds not so blest a home 
As this, where two souls blend in one, 
8o truly woven! 
My Eden home! God grant its light 
Be ever holy, ever bright— 
A type of heaven.~ 
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BY ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 


Mr. Joun Somers was a merchant, doing 
business in a thriving country village. He had 
two clerks in his employ, both of them faithful 
and industrious, but with some difference in mi- 
nor points of character. Peter White was twenty- 
two years of age, the child of a now widowed 
mother, and in his choice of a profession he had 
only been governed by the desire to yield to his 
mother and self the surest means of honest sup- 
port. Walter Sturgis was of the same age, and 
equally as honest, but he paid more attention to 
the outward appearance of things, than did his 
companion. For instance, it galled him to be 


' obliged to put on his frock and overalls, and 


help pack up pork, potatoes, and so on; while 
Peter cared not what he did so long as his mas- 
ter required it, and it was honest. , 

One day Mr. Somers called the two young 
men into his counting-room and closed the door 
after them. His countenance looked troubled, 
and it was some moments before he spoke. 

“ Boys,” he said, at length, “I have been do- 
ing a very foolish thing. I have lent my name 
to those I thought my friends, and they have 
ruined me. I gave them accommodation notes, 
and they promised solemnly that these notes 
should not pass from their hands save to such 


men as I might accept. Of course I took their 
notes in exchange. They have now failed and 
cleared out, and have left my paper in the mar- 
ket to the amount of seven thousand dollars. I 
may arise again, but I must give up my business, 
Everything in the store is attached, and I am 
left utterly powerless to do business now. I 
have looked over your accounts, and I find that 
I owe you about a hundred dollars each. Now 
I have just one hundred dollars in money, and 
the small piece of land on the side of the hill just 
back of the town-house. There are four acres of 
this land, and I have been offered a hundred dol- 
lars for it, repeatedly, by those who have land 
adjoining. I feared this blow, which has come 
upon me, and I conveyed this land to my broth- 
er; so now he can convey it to whom he pleases. 
Now I wish you would make your choice. If I 
could pay you both in money I would, but as I 
cannot, one of you must take this land. What 
say you? You, Walter, have been with me 
the longest, and you shall say first.” 

Walter Sturgis hesitated some moments, and 
he said : 

“T’m sure I don’t want the land, unless I could 
sell it right off.” 

“ Ah, but that wont do,”’ retnrned Mr. Somers. 
“If you take the land you must keep it. Were 
you to sell it, my creditors would say at once 
that you did it for me, and that I pocketed the 
money.” 

“Then Iam willing to divide the hundred 
dollars with Peter, for if I had the land I should 
do nothing with it.” 

“O, you need not divide the money, for I can 
easily raise the hundred dollarson theland. My 
brother will do that. But I imagined that you 
would prefer the land, for I knew the soil was 
good, though quite rocky. However, what say 
you, Peter?” 

“ Why, I will take the land,” returned Peter, 
“ or I will divide equally with Walter—each of 
us take half the money and half the land.” =» 

“But what should I want with the land?” 
said Walter. “Icould not work on it, I—I— 
should hardly like to descend from a clerkship 
to digging and delving in a blue frock and cow- 
hide boots.”” 

“Then it is easily settled,” rejoined Peter, 
“for I should prefer the land.” 

Walter was pleased with this, and before night 
he had the hundred-dollar bill in his pocket, and 
Peter had the warrantee deed of the four acres of 
land upon the hillside. Both the young men be- 
longed in the village, and had always lived 
there. It was only five miles from the city, and 
of course many city fashions were prevalent 
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there. It was under the influence of this fashion 
that Walter Sturgis refused to have anything to 
do with the land. 

Times were dull, and business was slack, even 
though it was early spring. Peter White’s first 
object, after having got the deed of his land, was 
to hunt up some kind of work. Had he been a 
mechanic he might have found some place, but 
he knew no trade except that of salesman and 
book-keeping. A whole week he searched in 
vain for employment, but at the end of that time 
he found an old farmer who wanted a hand, 
though he could not afford to pay much. But 
Peter, finally, and with the advice of Mr. Somers, 
made an arrangement of this kind: He would 
work for the old farmer (Mr. Stevens) steadily 
until the ground was open, and then he should 
have half the time to devote upon his own land, 
and in part payment for his services, Stevens 
was tohelp about all the ox work that the youth 
might need. Next Peter went to the hotel, 
where there was quite a stable, and engaged a 
hundred loads of manure, the landlord promising 
to take his pay in produce when harvest time 
came. So Peter White put on a blue frock and 
cowhide boots, and went to work for Farmer 
Stevens. 

In the meantime Walter Sturgis had been to 
the city to try to find a situation in some store, 


but he came back bootless. He was surprised 
when he met Peter driving an ox team through 
the village. At first he could hardly believe his 
own eyes. Could it be possible that that was 
Peter White, in that blue frock, and those coarse 


boots? On the next day a relation from the 
city came to visit Walter. The two walked out, 
and during the day Walter saw Peter coming to- 
wards them with his team. He was hauling lum- 
ber which Mr. Stevens had been getting out dur- 
ing the winter. Walter saw how coarse and 
humble his quondam clerk-mate looked, and 
he knew that Peter would hail him if they met; 
so he caught his companion by the arm and 
dodged into a by-lane. Peter saw the move- 
ment, and he understood it, but he only smiled. 
By-and-by the snow was all gone from the hill- 
side. The wintry garb was removed from that 
spot some time before it left other places, for 
Peter’s lot lay on the southern slope of the hill, 
and thus had all the advantages of the warm sun 
all'day without any of the cold north and east 
winds. The youth found his land very rocky, 
but none of them were permanent; so his first 
move was to get off some of these obstructions, 
and as Mr. Stevens’s land was not yet clear from 
snow, he was able to give his young workman con- 
siderable assistance. They took two yokes of 
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oxen, and two drags, and went at it, and in just five 
days every rock was at the foot of the slope, and 
made into a good stone wall. Peter then hauled 
on his hundred loads of manure, which he had for 
seventy-five dollars, and part of it he plowed in, 
and part he saved for top dressing. 

Peter now worked early and late, and much of 
the time he had help. Mr. Stevens was surprised 
at the richness of the soil, but there was reason 
for it. At the top of the hill there was a huge 
ledge, and the rocks which had encumbered the 
hillside must, at some former period, have come 
tumbling down from the ledge; and these rocks, 
laying there for ages, perhaps, and covering near- 
ly half the surfaea of the ground, had served to 
keep the soil moist and mellow. The first thing 
Peter planted, was about a quarter of an acre of 
water melons. He then got in some early gar- 
den sauce—such as potatoes, sweet corn, peas, 
beans, radishes, cucumbers, tomatoes and so on. 
And he got his whole piece worked up and plant- 
ed before Stevens’s farm was free from snow. 
People stopped in the road and gazed upon the 
hillside in wonder. Why had that spot never been 
used before? For forty,years it had been used as a 
sheep pasture, the rocks having forbidden all 
thoughts of cultivating it. But how admirably 
it was situated for early tilling; and how rich 
the soil must have been, with sheep running 
over it so long. An adjoining bill shut off the 
east winds, and the hill itself gave its back to the 
chill north. 

Peter had planted an acre of corn, an acre of 
potatoes, and the rest he had divided among all 
sorts of produce. Then he went to work for 
Stevens again, and in a few weeks he had more 
than paid for all the labor he had been obliged to 
hire on his own land. 

In the meantime, again, Walter Sturgis had 
been looking after employment. His hundred 
dollars were used up to the last penny, and just 
then he accepted a place in one of the stores in 
the village, at a salary of three hundred dollars a 
year. He still wondered how Peter White could 
content himself in such business. Peter used to 
be invited to all the little parties when he was a 
clerk, but he was not invited now. Walter Stur- 
gis went to these parties, and he was highly edi- 
fied by them. Also, when Peter was a clerk, 
there were several young and handsome damsels 
who loved to bask in the sunlight of his smiles, 
and one of them he fancied he loved. After he 
had got his hillside planted, he went to see Corde- 
lia Henderson, and he asked her if she would be- 
come his wife at some future period when he was 
prepared to take such anarticle to hishome. She 
told him she would think of it and let him know 
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by letter. Three days afterwards he received a 
letter from her, in which she stated that she 
could not think of uniting her destinies with a 
man who could only delve in the earth for a live- 
lihood. Peter shed a few tears over the unex- 
pected note, and then he reasoned on the subject, 
and finally blessed his fate, for he was sure that 
such a girl was not what he needed for a wife. 

When the first of July came, Peter reckoned 
up his accounts, and he found that Mr. Stevens 
was owing him just two dollars, and all he owed 
in the world was the seventy-five dollars for ma- 
nure. On the third day of July he carried to 
the hotel, ten dollars worth of green peas, beans, 
and radishes ; and in three days afterwards he 
carried to the city twenty-eight dollars worth. 
Towards the end of the month he had sold one 
hundred and thirty dollars worth of early potatoes, 
peas, beans, etc. Then hehad early corn enough 
to bring him fifteen dollars more. Ere long his 
melons were ripe, a dealer in the city had engag- 
ed them all. He had six hundred fair melons 
for which he received fourteen cents apiece by the 
lot, making eighty-four dollars for the whole. 

During the whole mer, Peter was kept 
busy in attending to the gathering and selling of 
the products of his hillside. Hehelped Mr. Ste- 
vens in haying, and about some other matters— 
enough so that he could have some help when he 
wanted it. When the last harvesting came, he 
gathered in seventy-eight bushels of corn, and 
four hundred bushels of potatoes, besides turnips, 
squashes, pumpkins, etc., and eighteen bushels 
of white beans. 

On the first day of November, Peter White sat 
down and reckoned up the proceeds of his land, 
and he found that the piece had yielded him just 
five hundred and five dollars, and besides this he 
had corn, potatoes, beans and vegetables enough 
for his own consumption. That winter he worked 
for Mr. Stevens at getting out lumber for twenty- 
five dollars per month; and when spring came, 
he was ready to go at his land again. 

In the meantime, Walter Stargis had worked 
@ year at a fashionable calling for three hundred 
dollars, and at the end of the term he was the 
absolute owner of just two dollars. 

“Say, Peter, you aren’t going to work on that 
land of yours another season, are you?” asked 
Walter, as the two met in the street one evening. 

“To be sure I am,” was the response. 

“ But here’s Simonds wants a clerk, and I told 
him I guessed you would be glad to come.” 

What will he pay 

“ Three hundred.” 

“ Ah, Walter I can make more than that from 
my land.” 


Sturgis opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“ You're joking,” he said. 

“No, sir. I received five hundred and five 
dollars in money last season. Seventy-five of 
that went for manure; but some of that manure 
is now on hand, as I found the land so rich last 
year as not to need much over half of it. This 
season I shall have two hundred dollars worth 
of strawberries, if nothing happens unusual.” 

“ And you don’t have to work any winters 
to do this ?” 

“No, four months labor is about all I can lay 
out to advantage on it.” 

Walter went to his store, and during the rest 
of the evening he wondered how it was that some 
folks had such luck. 

During the second season Peter had experience 
for a guide, and he filled up many gaps that he 
left open the year before. His strawberries 
turned out better than he had anticipated, and 
he made a better arrangement for his melons. 
And then from all that land whereon he planted 
his early peas, etc., he obtained a second crop of 
much value. It was but one hour’s drive into 
the city, and he always obtained the highest 
prices, for he brought the earliest vegetables in 
the market. 

On the first of the next November he had 
cleared seven hundred dollars for the season over 
and above all expenses. 

One morning, 
Peter found a man walking about over the land, 
and as the young man came up the stranger 
asked him who owned the hillside. 

“Tt is mine, sir,” replied Peter. - 

The man looked about, and then went away, 
and on the next day he came again with two 
others. They looked over the place, and they 
seemed to be dividing’ it off into small lots. 
They ‘remained about an hour and then went 
away. Peter suspected this land was wanted for 
something. That evening he stopped in at the 
post-office, and there he heard that a railroad was 
going to be put through the village as soon as 
the workmen could be set at it. 

On the next morning Peter went out upon his 
land, and as he reached the upper boundary and 
turned and looked down, the truth flashed upon 
him. His hillside had a gentle, easy slope, and 
the view from any part of it was delightful. A 
brook ran down through it, from an exhaustless 
spring up in the ledge, and the locality would be 
cool and agreeable in suramer and warm in win- 
ter. At the foot of the hill, to the left, lay a 
small lake, while the river ran in sight for several 
miles. 

“ Of course,” soliloquized Peter, “they think 
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this would make beautiful building spots. And 
wouldn’t it? Curious that I never thought of it 
before. And then when the railroad comes here, 
people from the city will want their dwellings 
here. But this land is valuable. It is worth— 
let me see :—say six hundred dollars a year. I 
can easily get eight or nine hundred for what I 
can raise here, and I know that two hundred dol- 
lars will pay me a good round price for all the 
labor I perform on it. And then when my peach 
trees: grow up, and my strawberry beds increase 
—Ho—it’s more valuable to me than it could be 
to any one else.” 

When Peter went home, he could not resist the 
temptation to sit down and calculate how many 
house lots his land would make; and he found 
that his hillside would afford fifty building spots, 
with a good garden to each one. But he didn’t 
think of selling. 

Two days afterwards, six men came to look at 
the land, and after travelling over it, and stick- 
ing up some stakes, they went away. That 
evening Peter went down to the hotel, and the 
first thing he heard was : 

“ Aha, Pete, you’ve missed it.” 

“ How so?” asked Peter. 

“Why, how much did you get for your hill- 
side ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Haven’t you sold it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why, there was a man here looking at it a 
week or so ago, and to-day he came and brought 
five city merchants with him, and I can take my 
oath, that each one of them engaged a building 
lot of him. One of ’em spoke to me about what 
a lovely spot it was; and I told him nobody 
would have thought of building there till you got 
the rocks off. But haven’t you sold it, though ?” 
* «No, not an inch of it.” 

“ Why, that man told me he had engaged to 
pay four hundred dollars for a choice lot of 
twelve square rods.” 

“Then he will find his lot somewhere else, I 
guess, till I sell out.” 

Some more conversation was held, and then 
Peter went home. On the following forenoon, 
the very man who had been the first to come and 
look at the hillside, called to see Peter, introduc- 
ing himself as Mr. Anderson. 

“ Let’s see—I believe you own some two or 
three acres of land, up here on the hillside,” he 
said, very carelessly. 

“I own four acres there,” replied Peter, very 
exactly. 

“ Ah, yes—well ; it doesn’t make much differ- 


ence. I didn’t notice particularly how much 
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there was. I thought Ishould like to build there, 
and if you would sell the land reasonable, I 
might like to purchase. It would be enough to 
afford me quite a garden; though I suppose it 
would cost about as much to till such land as 
the produce would be worth.” 

“That would depend upon how you worked 
it,” said Peter, dryly. 

“O, yes, I suppose so. But you are willing 
to sell out, I suppose ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The man’s eyes began to brighten. 

“How much should you want for it?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. What could you afford 
to pay 

“ Why, I suppose I could afford to pay a great 
deal more than it is worth. Rather than not 
have it I would pay—well, say—two hundred 
dollars, or two hundred and fifty at the outside.” 

“T don’t think there is much use of our talking, 
sir.” 

“ But—you paid one hundred, only, if I mis- 
take not.” 

“T had my choice between one hundred dollars 
and the land, and I choséWhe latter. But as you 
seem to labor in the dark, I will explain to you. 
In the first place, there is not another spot of 
land in this section of the country, that possesses 
the natural advantages which this one does. I 
can have my early peas and vines up and hoed 
before my neighbors get their ground plowed ; 
so I have my early sauce in the market ahead of 
all others, save a few hot-house owners 
whose plants cannot compare with mine for 
strength and size. Then my soil is very rich, 
and yields fifty per cent. more than most other 
land. Now look at this: During the last sea- 
son I have realized over eight hundred dollars 
from this land, and next season I can get much 
more than that, for my strawberry vines are 
flourishing finely. There are not any two farms 
in this town that can possibly be made to realize 
so much money as my hillside, for you see it is 
the time of my produce, and not quantity, that 
does the business. A bushel of my early peas on 
the twenty-second day of May, are worth ten 
times as.much as my neighbor’s bushel on the 
first of July and August. Two hundred dollars 
will more than pay me for all my time and trouble 
in attending to my land; so you see I have this 
year six hundred dollars interest.” 

“ Then you wouldn’t sell for less than six hun- 
dred, I suppose %” said Mr. Anderson, carefully. 

“ Would you sell out a concern that was yield- 
ing you a net profit of six hundred dollars a 
year for that sum, sir?” asked Peter. 
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« A-hem—well—ah—you put it rather curi- 

“ Then I’ll put it plainly. You may have the 
hillside for ten thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Anderson laughed; bnt he found that 
Peter was in earnest, and he commenced to curse 
andswear. At this, Peter simply turned and 
left his customer to himself, and he saw nothing 
more of the speculator. 

Two days afterwards, however, three of the 
merchants came to see our hero, and when they 
had heard his simple story, they were ready to 
do justly by him. They went up and exam- 
ined the spring, which they found to be pure as 
crystal, and as it was then a dry season they 
saw that the supply of water could never fail, and 
all the houses which might be built upon Peter’s 
land could be supplied with running water, even 
in the very attics of the upper ones. 

The merchant first went to the man who own- 
ed the land above Peter’s, including the ledge 
and the spring, and he agreed to sell for two hun- 
dred dollars. This, to builders, was a great bar- 
gain, for the stone of the ledge was excellent 
granite. Then they galled a surveyor and made 
a plot of the hillside, whereby they found that 
they could have forty building lots, worth from 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred dollars 
each. They hesitated not a moment after the 
plot was made, but paid Peter his ten thousand 
dollars cheerfully. 

Ere many days after this transaction, Peter 
White received a very polite note from Cordelia 
Henderson, asking him to call and see her; but 
he did not call. He hunted up Mr. Somers and 
went into business with him, and this very day 
Somers & White do business in that town, and 
Walter Sturgis is their book-keeper. And in all 
the country there is not a prettier spot than the 
old hillside. The railroad depot is near its foot, 
and it is occupied by sumptuous dwellings, in 
which live merchants who do business in the ad- 
jacent city. 

One thing Peter missed—that he did not re- 
serve a building spot for himself. But his usual 
good fortune attended him, evenhere. A wealthy 
banker had occasion to move to another section 
of the country, and he sold out his house and 
garden to Peter, for just one half what the build- 
ing costhim. So Peter took a wife who loved 
him when he dag in the earth, and found a home 
for her and himself upon the old hillside. , 

And now, reader, where do you think the hill- 
side is? Perhaps you know; for it is a verita- 
ble history I have been writing, and the place I 
have told you about is now one of the most se- 
lect suburban residences in the country. 
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FASHIONABLE SOUP. 


When I lived in New York, said Tom A., I 
received a visit from a country cousin, who being 
a rough hewn, clever sort of fellow, I took some 
liking to, and as he expected, I invited him to 
dine with me at the Prescott House. Ed. set at 
the long splendid table, mouth, ears and eyes 
wide open, perfectly astonisned. When soup was 
announced, I ordered some of a new “style,” 
which was all the go just then, and, as by some 
chance we had no napkins, I requested some. 
Garcon’ was prompt, and the “ hasty plate” was 
soon before us. No sooner was it on the table, 
when my friend Ed., with a muttered “ by Jimmy, 
Neddy,” suddenly shoved back his chair, and 
before I could turn round, he was half-way out 
of the room. I followed as soon as possible, 
amid the anxious looks of those next us. When 
I reached the hall, Ed. was there, hat in hand, 
waiting forme. ‘ Whatin the world is the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed I, anxiously. ‘ Tom,” said he, 
his face looking — and redder, “I can stand 
to be called green, for [know I aint up to all the 
kinks, but I swann I wont be called dirty, by the 

ident.” ‘ What do you mean?” said I. 
“Well, Tom, I don’t know what you said to 
that short-haired monkey, in the white round- 
about, but just after you spoke to him, he comes 
and sets down a big dish of water right afore me, 
and then sticks a towel in my face, as much as 
to say, ‘Mr. Brown, you might as well wash 

ourself afore you eat with this crowd.’ And 

‘om, I believe he is the only man I cafe about 
seeing afore I leave this village.” 

Tom vows he gained four pounds of flesh that 
week, and never till he forgets his cousin Ed., will 
he believe “stylish” soup is not fattening.— 
Springfield Republican. 


IVORY. 


Few of our lady readers, while they peep 80 
bewitchingly over the tips of their ivory fans, or 
play their fingers so nimbly and gracetully over 
the white keys of the piano, are wont to cast a 
thought towards the manner in which this mate- 
rial is procured, the quantities of which are an- 
nually used, and the number of noble animals 
which are yearly-slain for the purpose of supply 
ing the constantly increasing demand. Mr. Dal- 
ton, a celebrated Sheffield manufacturer, esti- 
mates that the annual consumption of ivory in 
the town of Sheffield alone is about 180 tons, 

in value to £30,000, and requiring the la- 
bor of 5V0 personsto work it up for trade. The 
number of tusks to make up this amount of ivory 
is 45,000; and according to this the number of 
elephants slaughtered every year for the Shef- 
field market is 22,500. But supposing some 
tusks to be cast, and some animals to have died 
a natural death, it may fairly be estimated that 
18,000 are killed for that purpose.—Scientijic 
American. . 
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Ceremonies are different in every somes 5 but 


true politeness is everywhere the same. Ceremo- 
nies, which take up so much of our attention, are 
only artificial helps which ignorance assumes 1n 
order to imitate politeness, which is the result of 


good sense and good nature. 
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‘NIGHT WINDS. 
BY HOWARD PUTNAM ROSS. 


@, cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low; 


Now soft—now loud—now low; 
Ye seem but voices, night winds, 
Of misery and woe; 
As like tortured demons, 
Ye past my window go: 
Then cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low. 
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A LEGEND OF “THE GREAT SNOW.” 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


“ Goop evening, grandmama; what do you 
think of this for a snow-storm? I suspect it 
must equal even those, which you so often allude 
to, when you were young.” 

“Yes, George, it is a violent storm,” said 
grandmama, looking up affectionately at the 
handsome face of the young man, all glowing 
with exercise and exposure to the furious wind 
and driving snow. 

“But did you ever see a worse ?” 

George. “This is the third day that it has 
snowed, more or less, and the streets are almost 
impassable already. JZ never knew anything 
like it.” 

Ah, I hope you never will know anything like 
the snow-storm which I once knew—it was the 
snow-storm which you must have heard old peo- 
ple, like me, refer to as ‘the great snow.’ O, 
that was really fearful.” 

“Where did youlive then, grandmama ?” said 
little Ella, softly, hardly liking to disturb her 
venerable grandparent, whose dim eyes, fixed 
steadfastly on the fire, seemed to be gazing 
through it down the dim vista of departed years 
to the long past youth—youth so little valued in 
passing, so all-engrossing when gone. 

Ella waited a little, and then putting her little 
white hand into the brown and withered one from 
which the forgotten knitting-work had fallen, she 
asked: “ Where were you then, grandmama ?” 

The old lady started’a little, and putting her 
hand upon the shining brown curls of the little 
girl, eaid solemnly: 

30 
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“ Child, I was where, had it not been for the 
exceeding mercy of God, my body had remained 
until the last trump shall summon the quick and 
the dead.” 

“Ts it a story, grandmama?” said the child, 
a little awed by her grandmother’s manner, but 
not quite able to repress the ever-active curiosity 
of childhood. “ Do tell us all about it.” 

“ Yes, do—I admire to hear of those grand 
old times when there was so much for a man to do 
in life,” said George. 

“Very well, dear. Close the shutters, and 
draw the curtains, and in this favorite firelight 
hour of ours, I will tell you of my share in ‘the 
great snow :’ 

“ When your grandfather and I were married, 
we were both of us young, strong and enter- 
prising ; but our whole worldly wealth consisted 
of five hundred dollars, which my husband had 
inherited from his father, and a ‘setting out’ of 
household linen, clothes, ete., which was all my 
father, with his small fortune and large family, 
could afford to give me, 

“ After many anxious consultations, we all 
concluded that the best prospect for us was to 
buy some wild land which the just-organized 
government offered for sale in what was then the 
‘far West,’ but now is the centre of the popu- 
lous State of Ohio. 

“ The bargain was made for two hundred acres 
of land, and in the spring of 1779 your grand- 
father set off, with three other young men whom 
he had engaged for help, to make a clearing and 
build a log hut. When this was accomplished, 
he returned and arranged for the transportation 
of myself and household goods. 

“The first day of August was our wedding- 
day, and on the next we set forth upon our west- 
ward journgy. Our caravan consisted of a cov- 
ered wagon drawn by a span of stout horses, 
which were a present from our two fathers. In 
this I rode in state, with all the lighter articles 
closely stowed in behind me. My husband 
sometimes rode beside me and sometimes walked 
at the horses’ heads, to guide them over the bad 
places in the rude forest road. Creaking slowly 
along behind us came an immense wagon, or 
wain, as we called them then, dréwn by four 
powerful oxen and loaded with all the rest of 
our worldly possessions, Among these were 
several bags of meal, two of rye, and one of 
wheat flour, but this was considered a great 
dainty and only to be used on great occasions. 

“We had also some grain for planting the 
next spring, and a small supply of tea and sugar 
for festivals. My husband and the young men 
with him had already laid in a good supply of 
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Ye but remind me, night winds, j 

Of misery and woe, ; 
Existing in some hovel, 

Round which ye fiercely blow: : 
Then ceage your howling, night winds, 

Now soft—now loud—now low. ' 
0, cease your howling, night winds, 
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bog for the winter from the open glades and in- 
tervales of the forest. Our journey was slow 
and uneventful, but as pleasant to us, perhaps, 
as the wedding-trips to Saratoga and Niagara, 
in which young people indulge now-a-days.” 

“We were many days upon our journey, as 
you may well imagine, when you consider the 
distance which we traversed and the slow rate of 
our progress, and very glad was I when, at the 
close of a delicious summer day, our tired horses 
were turned into our own clearing and brought 
to ahalt at the door of our own log cabin. I 
was charmed with everything which I saw. 

“The next day, the wagons were unloaded 
and the contents placed; and the morning after 
that, our companions left us with the big wain 
and one pair of oxen, both of which belonged to 
the elder of the two men who had accompanied 
us. And now our life fairly commenced. It 
was laborious, but very pleasant. My husband 
was the man and I was the maid, but we.had the 
advantage over other servants in also being our 
own master and mistress. 

“ Before cold weather set in, we had everything 
about us snug and comfortable. John had built 
a shed of small trees and bark, close by the 
house, for the accommodation of our horses and 
oxen ; and we promised ourselves in the spring 
a nice cow, which would make our housekeeping 
quite Inxurions. The winter proved a very mild 
and open one, and there was abundance of game 
all around us, by means of which my husband 
kept us supplied with fresh meat, and before the 
next winter we were to raise a pig, the salted 
_ meat of which is the backwoodsman’s staple in 
the way of animal food. 

“ As early in the spring as the frost would al- 
low, my husband commenced farming ; getting 
out the stumps upon the piece of land which had 
been cleared the preceding summer, ploughing 
up the rich virgin soil, and then sowing the grain 
which, in due time, was, with the blessing of 
God, to bring forth the means of life. The pig 
and cow were both procured, and we took the 
best care of them, hoping that they would repay 
us with their respective products in proportionate 
abundance. The summer sped happily, although 
to me somewhat wearily, and on the anniversary 
of our wedding-day, my first child was born.” 

“That was our father,” exclaimed George. 

“No, my dear boy, it was a little girl,” said 
his grandmother, in a tremulous voice. 

“T thought papa was your oldest child !’” said 
George, in a surprised voice. 

“ Little Alice never saw the anniversary of her 
birth,” said the grandmother, mournfully. 

“The second winter set in very suddenly, and 


with a degree of cold almost unprecedented for 
the season of the year. Our pig had not been 
killed, or our grain carried to mill, when tle 
snow fell; and that very morning, John came in 
from the cow shed looking grave, and saying : 

“* Betsey, I don’t think we shall have to kill 
the hog. I am afraid we shall find it done to 
our hand, and not much good from it, either.’ 

“T went out to look with him, and we found 
poor piggy in a sad condition. We never knew 
what ailed him, but he died the next day, and sd 
ended our hopes of pork for that winter. I 
could not help sitting down and crying, partly 
from sorrow at the sufferings of a creature whom 
I had fed and tended, but more from disappoint- 
ment and vague despondency. 

“« Never mind, Bessie—cheer up, girl,’ said 
my husband, kindly. ‘We never wanted for 
meat last winter, and why should we this ?” 

“ But we soon found that this winter was to be 
very different from the last. . The cold was 
steady and more and more severe each day, 
Great quantities of snow fell, and threatened so 
to cover and destroy all vegetation, that the deer 
and other game would desert that part of the 
country and go south in search of food. 

“It was in the first part of December that my 
husband, after waiting a week for some change in 
the weather, decided that he could no longer put 
off carrying his grain to mill, as our stock of 
meal was running low, and we had hardly any- 
thing else in the house. We agreed that if the 
part of the produce which we could spare should 
sell well, that John should buy a half of a pig 
to replace the pork of which we had been dis- 
appointed. 


“ The nearest town was twenty miles from us, 
and there was but one house upon the road 
thither ; so I desired John not to think of com- 
ing back the next day, as I knew he would not 
have the grain ground, and make his purchases, 
80 as to start before afternoon, and I would not 
have him upon that lonely road after dark. Ev- 
erything was prepared the night before, that my 
husband might set off by sunrise. 

“I was up very early to prepare breakfast, but 
in spite of all my efforts, the blinding tears fell 
so fast, that I could hardly see to perform my 
customary daties. The horses were harnessed 
to the great sled, and my husband came to give 
me a last kiss, aud bid me good-by. But at this 
my fortitude wholly gave way, and clinging 
about his neck, I begged that if he must go, I 
might accompany him. 

“Why, Bessie, woman,’ said he, ‘what's 
come over you? It’s not the first time, by 
many, that you’ve been left alone, and why are 
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you so down-hearted now? Besides, my dear 
girl, though I might take you, it would never do 
to carry the ‘wee bairnie’ out in this weather— 
she would be sure to freeze. Nay, nay, Bessie, 
don’t sob so,’ continued he, soothing me with 
tender caresses ; ‘ it’s only two days, and I will 
be home again for the whole winter.’ 

“ With much difficulty, I drove back the tears 
and succeeded in smiling gaily, as I bade my 
kind husband good-by and watched him out of 
sight; but as I turned again into the house, tha: 
terrible presentiment of evil bore me down 
again, and I cried and sobbed till I was almost 
sick, and little Alice waking up and missing my 
usual quick attention, began to cry too. This 
aroused me; and after taking her up, and dress- 
ing and playing with her, I felt more cheerful, 
and went about my small household duties more 
contentedly. My cooking was not very exten- 
sive, for there was nothing left in the house but 
a little rye and Indian meal, and a small quantity 
of molasses; however, I thought there was 
plenty for three days, and then my husband 
would be home with a fresh supply. 

“This was Wednesday; and as I could not 
look for John before Friday night, I got out my 
spinning-wheel and some rolls of wool, and 
thought I would occupy myself with making 
some yarn to knit winter stockings for my 
husband. I was very busy with this during 
Wednesday and Thursday, but Friday I devoted 
to cleaning house and putting everything, my- 
self and the baby included, in the nicest trim. I 
determined to use my last meal in making a 
good kettle of hasty-pudding, except a little 
which I reserved for a hoe cake, which was all 
the variety of which my materials allowed. The 
morning was very pleasant; but about noon, 
the clouds began to gather, and as I strained my 
eyes to pierce the gathering gloom, in hopes of 
seeing the well known team cross the brow of a 
hill at some distance from the house, I noticed 
large flakes of snow slowly dropping from the 
sullen bosom of the dense clouds. 

“«* He must be here soon,’ said I, as I turned 
away from the window, more disappointed than 
I would confess even to myself. The kettle of 
stirabout was made and hung in the corner of 
the fireplace, the cake was mixed and all ready 
to spread upon the baking-board at the first jin- 
gle of the sleigh bells. Then I undressed the 
baby, sung her to sleep, and sat down with her 
in my arms before the fire, determined not to 
look or listen any longer, but to allow myself to 
be taken by surprise, when the traveller should 
at length arrive. I sat there perhaps half an 
hour, when I heard feet beneath the window. 
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“* Ah,’ thought I, ‘the rogue has taken off 
the bells and driven up to the barn, and now is 
going to steal in and surprise me.’ So I waited 
a moment in glad anticipation, but as nothing 
more came of it, I got up softly, laid the baby in 
her little cradle, and went to the window to look 
out. I first glanced at the barn, but to my sur- 
prise, no sign of sleigh or horses was there— 
only the fast filling track I had made that morn 
ing in going out to feed the cattle. 

“T went to the door, and opened it; closely 
following the click of the latch, I heard a low, 
deep growl, and looking hastily out, I saw the 
ungainly figure of an enormous bear skulking 
off into the woods. I was not much frightened, 
for during my life in that lonely place, I had 
seen and heard a great deal of these wild ani- 
mals ; but as I hastily closed and bolted the 
door, a terrible feeling of loneliness came over 
me, and I murmured to myself: ‘If he should 
not come !” 

“T sat by the fire till the hands of the old sil- 
ver watch my husband had left with me pointed 
to nine o’clock; then, after one long wistful 
gaze through our solitary window, which showed 
me nothing but the fast falling snow, I put away 
the untasted supper, covered the embers of the 
cheerful fire I had prepared for the traveller, and 
went sadly to bed. 

“The snow fell steadily all night, so that it 
was only with considerable effort I reached the 
barn and fed the cattle the next morning. There 
was here stowed up a small quantity of dry wood 
for kindlings. I brought in as much of this as I 
could carry, not without once losing my footing 
and letting my load fall into the rapidly deepen- 
ing snow. I at last collected it again and stag- 
gered forward into the house, so exhausted that 
throwing my wood upon the floor, I sunk down 
beside it unable for some moments to make the 
least exertion. 

“ That day passed slowly and sadly enough, 
although I would believe that John must arrive 
before night. But day grew dusk, and dusk 
grew dark, and still nothing was to be seen but 
the ever-falling snow. I went to bed utterly de- 
jected and despondent, and after some time, fell 
into an uneasy sleep. In the middle of the night 
I waked suddenly, and going to the window, 
looked despairingly forth. Still fell the un- 
wearied snow, and I could see that it was level 
with the window-sill. As I looked, the idea oc- 
curred tome: ‘If the snow continues, I shall 
be quite unable to reach the barn to-morrow 

morning, and those poor dumb beasts must 
starve in the midst of plenty.’ 

“TI lay down again, but I could not sleep. I 
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arose, put on some of my husband’s clothes, for 
I knew that in female attire my plan would be 
quite impracticable, I put on a large pair of 
boots over all, lighted the lantern, and taking 
the snow-shovel in my hand, opened the door 
with much difficulty, A wall of snow rising to 
half the height of the door was before me. Set- 
ting down the lantern, I applied myself to the 
shovel, and at last succeeded in partially clear- 
ing a small space around the door, for I knew if 
I stepped directly into this bank, it would fall in 
and render it impossible for me to close the door 
behind me. But seizing my lantern in one 
hand, and my shovel in the other, I set bravely 
forth. 


“T must have been more than half an hour in 
traversing the few rods between the house and 
the barn. Arrived at the latter, I hung my lan- 
tern.on a nail in the log wall, and proceeded to 
shovel away the snow sufficiently to open the 
barn door, which of course opened outward. I 
had noticed before dark that by the course of the 
wind, the snow was drifted away from this par- 
ticular spot, and it was principally on the 
strength of this observation that I had ventured 
upon my present undertaking. I found, how- 
ever, enough of an obstacle to demand all and 
more of my feeble strength, and several times I 
was about to abandon my task as hopeless and 
return to the house while yet my strength suf- 
ficed so todo. But thoughts of poor Crummie 
and Star and Spot starving only a few feet from 
their stock of provisions, inspired me with new 
vigor, and I at last succeeded in forcing the door 
back sufficiently to admit me. 

“TI did not lose a moment in resting, although 
every limb trembled with fatigue, for I feared if 
I delayed, the fast falling snow would obliterate 
the result of my labors and make it as hard to 
shut the great door as it had been to open it. So 
untying, as fast as my numb fingers would allow, 
the ropes with which the three beasts were tied, I 
left them, knowing they would soon find the way 
to the haymow themselves, Coming out, I suc- 
ceeded with some effort in closing the door, 
which indeed was very necessary, for as I paused 
for a moment before plunging again into the 
drift, I heard far off in the forest the wailing 
howl of the bear, and with a shudder at the 
thought of my unprotected situation,I made 
frantic efforts to reach the shelter of the house. 
At last, breathless and exhausted, I burst open 
rather than unlatched the door of our little 
dwelling, and falling prostrate upon the floor, 
gave relief to my overstrained faculties of body 
and mind in a passionate flood of tears. 

_ “Moming came, but brought no relief. Still 
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fell the snow, and the wind shrieked around the 
hut. I felt it necessary to eat, not only for my 
own support, but for that of my little Alice, 
who depended entirely on me for food. My, lit- 
tle stock of provisions could not last more than 
twenty-four hours longer, and what was then to 
be done? My brain reeled with the idea, and I 
clutched my baby to my breast in mad despair. 

“ The snow fell all that day, and before night 
it had risen to the top of my little window. Af- 
ter that, my recollections are all indistinct. I 
remember eating the last piece of my hoe cake 
—of trying in vain to give food to my baby—of 
watching her blue eyes grow dim and close—and 
I put my last fuel on the fire, and pressed close 
to it, with my child in my arms. Then I laid 
herin her little cradle and covered her with all 
the clothing I could collect, and kept muttering 
to myself, ‘she sleeps—my baby sleeps—how 
sound she sleeps,’ till the fire went out, and I 
crept shivering to bed; and as I closed my eyes, 


- the wolves howled wildly outside the house. 


“« When I returned to consciousness, I lay for 
some time with my eyes closed, A low murmur 
of voices reached my ear, but I was incapable of 
thinking aboutthem. Soon I was conscious ofa 
pleasant warmth creeping through my limbs, and 
at last I languidly opened my eyes and saw my 
own dear husband leaning over me. As I 
looked up, he gave a quick start, and then sink- 
ing on his knees by the bed, he buried his face 
in the clothes and his sobs shook his frame. But 
this did not last long; springing up, he took 
some blankets, which had been heating by the 
fire, and enveloped me; then returning to the 
fireplace, he brought a basin of broth and fed me 
as one would an infant. 

“ Much revived, I lay after this perfectly still, 
with my eyes closed, and I suppose John thought 
I slept, for he stole away on tiptoe, and I heard 
heard him whispering with some one in the 
room. Suddenly a recollection flashed across 
my mind, then another and another, until the 
past all stood out plain and bright. 

“* John,’ I murmured very faintly, but he 
heard me, and was beside me in a moment; 
‘John,’ I whispered, ‘the baby—where is she ?” 

“My husband was silent a moment, and then 
answered, softly : ‘The baby is safe, Bessie—safe 
and happy—now shut your eyes and sleep, and 
when you wake, we will talk more.’ 

“I obeyed him, for neither mind nor body was 
yet strong enough to bear more exertion, and so 
I slept till night, and through the night and far 
into the next day. When I awoke, the house 
was very still, and beside my bed sat a kind, 
motherly looking woman, whom I remembered 
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having seen at the house of our ten-mile off 
neighbor. My husband had engaged her to 
come and take care of me till I should be strong 
again. As soon asshe saw I was awake, she 
went to the fire and returned with another cup of 
broth. This strengthened me so that I began to 
talk quite fast, asking what was the matter, and 
why I lay there so feeble, and where was Alice. 

“Bless the dear creature,’ said my narse, 
with her checked apron to her eyes, ‘I can’t tell 
her and kill her, too, though I expect it will come 
nigh about as hard to him as to her.’ 

“Stepping to the door, she summoned my 
husband, who soon stood by my bedside, with a 
look of joy at my recovery struggling in his 
face with an expression of sadness at the thought 
of what I had to bear. 

“ Fixing my eyes on his, I gasped out: ‘ John, 
where is our child ?’ 

“* Bessie, it is well with the child.’ 

“He said no more, nor did I, but laying his 
head upon my pillow, we mingled our tears. 

“ Some days passed before I was able to hear 
the story of John’s adventures. Then he told 
me that he reached town safely, effected his bus- 
iness to his satisfaction, and was four or five 
miles on his return home, when he was startled 
by seeing an immense bear cross the road a little 
before him. Having his gun and knife with 
him, he determined to carry the bear home as a 
trophy. Jumping from the sled, he tied his 
horses and pursued the bear, who was in full 
retreat; a ball from the rifle, however, served to 
stop him, and he now turned upon his assailant. 
My husband retreated a little to re-load, but be- 
fore he could do so, the bear was upon him, and 
a severe conflict ensued, in which, although John 
was the victor, he received some severe wounds, 
and his left arm was so mangled, that, as the 
bear at last fell dead, my husband fell beside 
him, fainting with loss of blood. When he be- 
came conscious, he found himself in an Indian 
lodge, surrounded by dusky forms all entirely 
new tohim. They soon made him understand 
that their intentions were friendly, as he found 
his wounds carefully bound up with healing 
preparations. He was, however, too weak to 
move for that day or the next, but on the third 
day he asked by signs for* his horses. The In- 
dian, in whose lodge he found himself, assented 
by a nod, and gave some brief command in a 
guttural Indian dialect to a couple of young 
men, who, leaving the lodge, soon brought the 
horses from some rude shelter at hand, where 
they had been cared for. 

“ As my husband spoke not a word of Indian, 
and his hosts as little English, it was impossible 


for them to relate how he had come there, but 
the natural supposition was, that finding a 
bloody hunter and a dead bear lying near the 
sleigh and horses, the old Indian had surmised 
the facts and taken the paleface to his lodge to 
cure him. 

“ Expressing his thanks by signs, my husband 
offered some trifling presents to the squaws and 
young men of the lodge, and as much shot and 
powder as he could spare, to the old Indian, 
making at the same time signs of farewell. But 
the master of the lodge smiled, and shaking his 
head, gave my husband to understand that he 
would find it impossible to make way through 
the snow alone, but that he and two of his young 
men would accompany and assist him ; and long 
before they reached the highway, some three 
miles distant from the wigwam, my husband be- 
came sensible that without their help, he could 
not have found his way through the almost im- 
passable drifts and banks in his path—so that, 
although they left the lodge early in the morn- 
ing, it was long after dark when they reached the 
cabin of our ten-mile neighbor. Here both 
horses and men were entertained with true 
‘tackwoods hospitality, and at dawn the three 
Indians took a silent leave of their host. 

“My husband would willingly have done the 
same, but on examination of the poor horses who 
had served him so nobly the day before, he found 
them quite unfit for use during that day at least, 
and this fact, added to the great loss of blood he 
had recently suffered, compelled him to remain 
for the day and night quietly in the house of our 
kind neighbor. Fortunate was it for him, in these 
circumstances, that he had no anticipation of 
the terrible reality—the low state of our larder 
being quite unknown to him. 

“As early as possible on Wednesday morn- 
ing, my husband left the cabin of the hospit- 
able settler, accompanied by Mr. Simpson him- 
self and his two stout, broad-shouldered sons ; 
but with the utmost exertions of all four, it was 
nearly dark before they penetrated the lonely but 
where our little Alice slept so sound, and where 
I lay wrapped in a slumber which, but for the 
timely succor, had been indeed my last.” 

“And now, my dear George,” said grand- 
mama, after a pause, “‘ you will not wonder at 
my not calling this the heaviest snow-storm 
which I ever saw.” 

Neither George nor Ella spoke, and the lit- 
tle circle sat silent and thoughtful, till the open- 
ing of the front door and the stamping of feet 
announced that papa had come, and that the 
dreamy, brooding firelight must give way to 
the joyous, cheering blaze of the solar. 
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‘THE CHIEFTAIN’S FAREWELL, 


“The moon is sinking slowly, love, 
Adown the western sky, 
But stars are beaming brightly, love, 


_ “ And when the first, faint light of morn 

Shall make the hill-tops bright, 

I must away, and with the sun - 
My bark be out of sight. 

But weep not, love, for soon again 
I will return to thee, 

And nevermore afar I’ll roam, 
Across the deep blue sea. 


“Then fare thee well, my love, my own, 

My friends await but me, 

And I, their chief, must not be late; 
I must away from thee. 

Farewell to thee ;’’ into his bark 
He stepped with conscious pride; 

It swiftly bounded o’er the wave, 
Upon the swelling tide. 


And many moons had rose and set, 
And many days passed on; 
She waited for his safe return— 
Yet still he did not come. 
Ah, true he said he nevermore 
Would cross the ocean wave! 
Upon its coral beds below, , 
_ They ali have found a grave. 


Yet on the shore there wanders still, 
A form that once was fair, 

With moaning words, and wailing sobs, 
And torn, dishevelled hair 

endly o'er the waste, 
And sighs ‘‘ why comes he not? 

The nymphs of ocean stole my lord, 
And I am all forgot.” 


* MASKS AND FACES, 

A toy-shop window, full of what boys call 
“false faces,” is to us a very suggestive specta- 
cle. We love to linger over those shining coun- 
tenances of varnished papier mache. They carry 
us back into the past, and aid our imagination in 
conjuring up those scenes in which masks have 
played so conspicuous a part. We are in Ath- 
ens, in the high and palmy period of her drama, 
when the voice of fate spoke through the rigid 
mask of the tragedian, in “deep and hollow 
tones.” The scene changes—a vast multitude 
is gathered before a dark scaffold to behold a 
fellow-creature die the cruel death of the sword. 
The executioner, the hated and hooted agent of 


the law’s vengeance, wears a black mask that 
adds by. its mystery to the terrors of his direful 
occupation. The sword falls—the head rolls in 
the ensanguined dust—but no one in that vast 
multitude knows whose hand has dealt the fatal 
blow—the grim, black mask baffles every attempt 
at identification. 

Glance with us into that dismal cell into which 
the light of heayen casts the grim checkerwork 
of iron bars in portentous shadow—bars which 
fence the captive from liberty forever. And who 
is that captive? Vainly you inquire. An iron 
mask, never unlocked, conceals the features of 
the prisoner of state, and presents to history a 
strange problem for solution. That mask may, 
and probably does, hide the features of the twin 
brother of a reigning monarch. Shift the scene 
again. Who is that masked lady sitting beside 
a cavalier, and draining with her the wine cup to 
its very dregs? It is Margaret of Burgundy, 
revelling in the Tour de Nesle at Paris. A few 
moments of reckless enjoyment, and the cavalier, 
the favorite and victim of a demon in human 
shape, will be floating a corpse in the turbid 
midnight waters of the Seine. And what have 
we here? ’Tis the chamber of poisons. A wo- 
man—the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, and her 
accomplice, the Chevalier de St. Croix, their 
faces shielded by glass masks, are concocting 
those fatal compounds, the fumes of which are 
death, and which are destined to destroy the lives 
of those they hate, or whose property they covet. 
For St. Croix, the breaking of his mask will 
prove his death-warrant—while the marchioness 
is reserved for torture and the scaffold. 

Away to Italy! _In the shadow of a Venetian 
palace lurk two men, with sword in hand, watch- 
ing for a victim. They are bravoes, who murder 
for hire. Their faces are covered with masks. A 
sound of music, a blaze of light, and we stand 
in the centre of the great opera house at Paris, 
in the height of the joyous carnival. In the 
whirling waltz, in the demoniac gallopade, three 
thousand men and women are dancing, as if life 
depended on agility. But every face wears an 
impenetrable mask, and you ask in vain who are 
your associates in that lunatic revel. Thus gen- 
ius, justice, crime, assassination, illicit pleasure 
and revelry are associated with the history of the 
mask. In the first century ladies wore them to 
shield their complexion from the sun, and wind, 
and dust, as they took their ne Se horse- 
back and in chariots. 

These artificial faces have been shenidoned in 
our time; but has masquerading gone out of 
fashion? By no means; only we substitute 
false expressions for false faces. Yonder is a 


| MASES AND FACES, 

BY WOODLEY READ. 

As beams thy dark blue eye. 

The soft south wind is roaming now 

Among the orange bowers, 

And swiftly, silently away 

Doth pass the midnight hours. 

| 
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countenance beaming with benignity, wearing 
such a look as 


Surely that gentleman is made of earth’s finest 
porcelain clay. By no means; he is a miser— 
an oppressor of the poor—a hard-hearted, selfish 
egotist. But here is a face that cannot deceive. 
It is a woman’s face—lovely, smiling, smooth— 
unfurrowed by a single wrinkle. Sure, that face 
must be the sign of a happy heart. You are 
mistaken, friend. It is the mask that conceals 
the agonies of blighted affection, of ruined 
hopes, of secret household cares. And there 
goes another, and another, and another, and 
another. They all wear masks. They have 
learned that saddest of social sciences—the art 
of concealment—to hide what they are, to ap- 
pear what they are not. In the good old times, 
masks concealed faces—now faces conceal hearts. 
Could every one wear his natural expression, we 
should be astonished at the revelations that 
would meet us on all sides. Let us cherish those 
frank and natural faces, in which the eye of ex- 
perience detects no artifice—they far outnumber, 
we are happy to believe, the masqueraders in the 
carnival of life. 


4+ » 
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“DON’T WORRY.” 


This is the first thing an editor should 
heart. If Mr. Slocum threatens to veneer Med 
——- because you criticised Prof. Drawl’s 

ure on the onion qnestion—don’t worry, but 
tell him to go ahead and do it. 

If Mr. Bullion writes you an insulting letter, 
saying that if you don’t. stop writing about the 
Diddleton Railroad, he will ruin you with a law- 
suit—don’t worry, but dare him to try it on. 

If Mr. Smith threatens to “cave your head in,” 
because you mention that “his son Bob” was 
sent to the Tombs for pelting a street lamp with 
brickbats—don’t worry, but tell him that you so 
love the law, you dine on a salad made of red 

in we say never worry. do, 
are no more calculated for =f editor than a Gua- 
ker is for marine hornpipes.— 7rumpet. 


PRINTERS AS EDITORS. 

The Albany Journal, says: “Printers—if 
meén of make the best edi- 
tors, for the reason that they are educated to 
their profession. The first and most illustrious 
example was Benjamin Franklin. Joseph 
Gales and Edwin Croswell, two of the most infiu- 
ential editors in America, if not born in printing 
Offices, were sons of newspaper editors, and learn- 
— ‘at case.” The Col. 

ne served a regular apprenticeship in the office 
of the Cooperstown Federalist.” 
e air, ‘o-morrow ; an 
; pe says 
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At the first general rehearsal of “Don Juan,” 
two amusing episodes occurred. Signora Bon- 
dini, who sang the part of Zerlina, was always at 
fault in the finale of the first act, where she has 
to call out for help. She either did not scream 
in the right place or else not loud enough; this 
might easily have produced confusion in the mu- 
sic, and, considering the importance of the situ- 
ation, have given the piece, in a dramatic point 
of view, a blow from which it might not have re- 
covered. Mozart impatiently stepped on to the 
stage, caused the last bars of the minute to be 
repeated, and at the instant Zerlina’s voice 
should be heard behind the scenes, seized the 
lady so tightly by the waist that she cried out 
this time in earnest. ‘“ Brava! Donella! 
that is the way you must scream,” said our hero. 
On coming to the churchyard scene, he stop 
the rehearsal, as one of the trombonists who 
to accompany the commander’s song, Di rider 

e was re two or times, 
and, pA. pa occasion, the same mistake oc- 
curred. The composer then left his place, and, 

ing to the incorrigible trombonist, explained 
| omy wished the passage to be played. The 
musician answered rather drily: “ It is impossi- 
ble to play it so, and I am_ not going to learn 
how to do it from you.” Heaven forbid that I 
should attempt to teach you the trombone, my 
friend,” replied Mozart, laughing. He then 
asked for pen, ink and paper, and added two 
oboes, two clarionets, and two bassoons to the 
accompaniment, at the same time altering the 
impossible passage for trombone.—Mu- 
sical Echo. 

A LEARNED RASCAL. 

A Greek, named Constantine Simonides, has 
been hauled up at Leipsic, Germany, for endeav- 
oring to pass off forged documents as original 
Greek manuscripts of the most ancient dates. 
He was detected, among other proofs of forgery, 
by the fact that his text contained the emenda- 
tions of modern scholars. The cause 
of his arrest was the sale of a work which pro- 
fessed to be the first three books of a certain 
Ouranias, who wrote on the sovereigns of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the kings of Caria, Lybia, etc. 
The forgeries were very well nae te the 
rogue slipped upon one or two ts. It ap- 

that the fabrication of ancient manuscripts 
is quite as much of a trade in Europe as the 
manufacture of old masters.—Albion. 


THE HALIBUT FISHERY. 

About sail of fine clipper schooners of 
eighty tuns en, from the port of Glouces- 
ter, are now prosecuting the halibut fishery on 
George’s Banks. They are manned by a hardy, 
daring crew of about twelve men to each Seok 
Bo far this apeing thay have had good luck on 
ar thi i ve on 

the Banks ; tne tb tik they run is very great, 
and the money obtained in the business hardly 
pays the expenses. These schooners in 
the bay and on the coast during heavy » 
are a great benefit to the strange mariner, often- 
times piloting them safely into port. Our gov- 
ernment should grant to each one large bounty. 


* Limners give 
To the beloved apostle.” 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp 


READY FOR THE WORST. 

There is no more golden maxim than that 
which bids us “in peace to prepare for war.” 
No one in this enlightened age disputes the bless- 
ings of peace ; none but a ruffian loves war for 
the sake of war; and all classes unite in the 
wish that all national disputes might be settled 
by diplomacy, without resort to arms. But, 
alas! human nature will be human nature. No 
matter how pacific a mation may be, no matter 
on what brotherly principles its intercourse with 
foreign countries may be conducted, it may, in 
any year of its existence, be forced into a state 
of war. Therefore every nation, while cultivat- 
ing the arts of peace, should also cultivate the 
arts of war, and make a thorough system of na- 
tional defence the foundation of its legislative 
action. 

Now, the United States, with a sufficiently 


large army for a nucleus, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of well drilled volunteers ready to fly to 
arms whenever danger threatens, are lamentably 
deficient as to a navy, and as to our coast 
defences. With a mercantile marine greater 
than that of any nation in the world, our navy 
is inadequate to cope with that of England or 
France. We have got all the material for the 
finest navy in the world ; but stil], with an enor- 
mous line of coast on two oceans, and a chain 
of lakes, and with a world of merchant ships to 
protect, we are terribly tardy in the matter of 
building, equipping and manning a respectable 
fleet. It is the boast of Englishmen that 


navy of the United States, were it mustered be- 
side the entixe navy of England, would exhibit 
a woful disparity. Now we have no idea, and 
no wish, that Congress should create as large a 
navy as that of Great Britain; but we ought to 
have one a little more commensurate with the 
greatness of our nation and the interests we have 
at stake. “Two years ago,” says the New Or- 
leans Crescent City, “ Congress ordered the 
construction of six war steamers. The argu- 
ments used on the occasion demonstrated our 


wretched inferiority as a naval power, while they 
proved that, with a single exception, we had the 
largest marine of any nation upon earth! It 
was also proved, in case of a sudden collision 
with any great naval government, we would be 
comparatively helpless to defend ourselves, and 
that we would have first to build a navy before we 
could hope to cope on anything like equal terms 
with our enemies on the ocean.” There should 
be no delay in attending to this matter; no 
“penny wise and pound foolish” policy on the 
part of our representatives, The nation will 


sustain them in liberal appropriations for a for- 
midable navy. 

Then, too, our coast defences ought to be 
looked to. The great powers of Europe possess 
formidable means of annoyance, and are trou- 
bled with few scruples about using them. There 


are only, perhaps, two cities on our Atlantic sea- 


board, adequately defended—Boston and New 
York. Pennsylvania has already demanded ad- 
ditional seaboard defences, and Louisiana also 
requires them. On the land our provisions for 
meeting a foe are ample; but it is not on the 
land that any enemy, after the experience of the 
past, will dare to throw down the gauntlet; the 
sea and the seaboard would be their field of ac- 
tion, and there we must be prepared to meet 
them. Since a state of preparation is the best 
security against foreign aggression, we can well 
afford to expend “‘ millions for defence.” 


Lapres’ Quarrets.—The Duke of Roque- 
laire was told one day that two ladies had quar- 
relled. “Have they called each other ugly?” 
asked the duke. “No, sir.” “ Very good—then 
I shall be able to reconcile them.” 


Tuinx or 1T.—Preserve the numbers of our 
Magazine from month to month, and when the 
year is complete they will bind up in a charming 
miscellaneous volume. 

Snow —The Parisian shopkeeper’s whole stock 
in trade is often displayed in his window. This 
gives the streets a gay appearance. 


A xew Name.—A French general the other 
day spoke of editors as composing the “ aristoc- 
racy of the inkstand.’” 


“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep, 

Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep.” 
But where are our “floating bulwarks ?”— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


KINGS AND PLAYERS. 

When the Yankees settle in any place they 
establish newspapers ; the advent of the British 
is signalized by the laying out of race-courses ; 
aid the French, passionately attached to the 
theatre, carry their players with them. In the 
Crimea, the British got up races and steeple- 
chases ; while the French Zouaves erected a lit- 
fle theatre and played vaudevilles for the amuse- 
ment of their comrades. When Napoleon the 
First began to aspire to the part of Cwsar, and 
saw his future glory dawning on his mortal vis- 
ian, he said one day to his friend Talma, the 
great French tragedian, ‘“‘ You shall one day play 
before a whole pit full of kings.” At Erfurt, on 
the 28th of September, 1811, “Cinna” was ac- 
tually played before the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Emperor Alexander, and the king of Saxony. 


“ Britannicus” was represented on the following 
day. The assembly was increased by Prince 
William of Prussia, Duke William of Bavaria, 
and Prince Leopold of Coburg, who married the 
Princess Charlotte of England. On the evening 
of the 2d of October, Napoleon received Goethe, 
and “ Mithridates” was played. On the third 
day came “ Philoctetes,” when, on the occur- 
rence of the line, 

“* A great man’s friendship is the gift of gods,” 
Alexander offered Napoleon his hand. In the 
second act the king of Wurtemberg made his 
appearance and took his seat. On the 4th, the 
king and queen of Westphalia were added to the 


royal company, and finally the king of Bavaria 
and the Prince Primate. After the close of the 
aixth night’s performance, Napoleon said to the 
leading actor: ‘ Talma, my friend, I have re- 
deemed at Erfart the promise I made at Paris— 
you have played to a pit full of kings.” 

. Talma was Napoleon’s friend at the most dis- 
cotiraging period of his life, and the great em- 
peror never forgot his obligation to the great 
actor. The emperor was passionately fond of 
the tragic stage, and loved to declaim passages 
from his favorite dramatic authors. He took a 
French company with him to Moscow when he 
imvaded Russia. After the retreat, the troup 
passed three months in Stockholm, and Mlle. 
’ George, now a wrinkled, poverty-stricken old 
woman, then a brilliant beauty and actress, un- 
dertook to convey a letter from Bernadotte to 
Jerome Napoleon, king of Westphalia. She 
had with her also a casket, containing a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds. She 
travelled in a carriage, and rode night and day. 
Suddenly one midnight, with loud hurrahs, a 
cloud of Cossacks surrounded the carriage. The 
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door was opened, and a young Russian officer 
presented himself. Mlle. George appealed to his 
gallantry, and the horde of enemies became a 
friendly escort, which did not desert the ambas- 
sadress until she had reached the next station. 
She faithfully accomplished her mission. 

The late Czar Nicholas was a great patron of 
French actors and actresses, and particularly the 
distinguished Mile. Rachel, the greatest of them 
all. If peace is declared between France and 
Russia, the players of Paris will have cause to 
bless the event; for St. Petersburg is a great 
mart for their talents The French stage will 
flourish as long as the French nation exists. 


4 


HENRY J. FINN. 
On one occasion this excellent actor was 
called before the curtain at Baltimore, when he 


addressed the audience as follows: “ Ladies 


and gentlemen—I feel persuaded more than ever 
that I have ‘had a call,’ and as you have done 
me the honor to call me out, it must be consid- 
ered, I suppose, an affair of honor. According 
to the modern laws of honor, a man is called 
out for the purpose of giving satisfaction ; but 
why should you call me out, when I trust I have 
already given you satisfaction? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, accept my sincere thanks for your atten- 
tion, and the compliment which your calling pays 
to my calling ; and allow me to say, that, although 
circumstances have compelled me to-night to 
bawl to few, I hope it may not be long before I 


shall return to bawl to more (Baltimore).” 


Secrets or Heattu.—The four ordinary 
secrets of human life are—early rising, exercise, 
personal cleanliness, and the rising from table 
with the stomach unoppressed. There may be 
sorrows in spite of these, but they will be less 
with them, and nobody can be truly comfortable 
without them. 


Arrociovs. —It was the New Orleans Pica- 
yune that said an old maid eyes a single gentle- 
man with the same feelings that we look at a 
street dog in dogdays, as if to say “ wonder if he 
intends to bite ?” 


ReMARKABLE.—An exchange paper, in giving 
an account of a sentence of death passed upon a 
criminal, remarks, “he appeared to feel unpleas- 
antly.” We should rather think he did. 


Specimen Numpers.— We cheerfully send 
specimen numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial to all 
who desire to see it. 
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ARISTOCRACY. 

Mr. Jarvis, in his second series of “ Parisian 
Sights,” has some thoughtful and suggestive re- 
marks on aristocracy, European and American, 
which are well worthy of consideration. He 
shows that aristocracy in the old world is easily 
defined, its position being distinctly marked. 
“England,” he says, for instance, “has given 
birth to aristocrats of whom humanity has rea- 
son to be proud—aristocrats by education and 
personal interest, but men from the higher mo- 
tives of reason and humanity. However much 
we are compelled to admire the results of rank, 
wealth, refinement and education concentrated 
upon a few, like the diamond polished by its own 
dust, yet the system that perpetuates and makes 
hereditary these distinctions, is none the less to 
be deplored.” In this country the constitution 
ignores all inborn distinction between man and 
man, and hence aristocracy, as a system, has no 
chance to take root. 

Yet we hear of American aristocracy—of this 
or that American being called an aristocrat. 
“Each enviously attributes it to a neighbor, and 
shrinks from it himself as a plague spot.” Aris- 
tocracy in America, if it means anything, means 
the difference which exists between any individ- 
ual and the mass of his countrymen. If a man 
were to revive in himself a fondness for the old 
miscalled science of astrology, and were to 
study the stars with the idea of investigating 
their influence upon human destinies, he would 
be called an aristocrat. If a man, from timidity 
or inability to take part in public affairs, holds 
himself aloof from primary political meetings, 
caucusses and conventions, though he may be 
the humblest of the humble, he is branded as an 
aristocrat. If he has succeeded in amassing a 
few thousands of dollars more than his neigh- 
bors, though he may make the best use of his 
means, he is an aristocrat. 

“Individuals,” says Mr. Jarvis, “should dis- 
card the false meaning attached to the word 
(aristocracy) in the United States, and if, in their 
heads, as it really does, the word aristocracy im- 
plies but a superior standard of manners, educa- 
tion or position to their own, strive for it; not 
with the feeling that Haman viewed Mordecai, 
but with the consciousness of self-respect and 
desire of improvement, the birthright of every 


him at once a fit companion for princes, and a 
bright and shining example of the virtue of 
democratic institutions in forming a man. Such 
is the character of the only intervention in the 
affairs of their fellow-men worthy of the genius 
of American citizens.” 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES, 

We noticed, the other day, a paragraph in the 
Paris Constitutionnel, intimating that, in the event 
of a war between England and the United States, 
France would take a hand in the game, as an 
ally of the former. This we do not believe. It 
is doubtless policy on the part of the French 
journals to hint at such help while the peace ne- 
gociations with Russia are going on, as a soother 
to the irritated feelings of Great Britain at being 
forced into a peace before having had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that tremendous power of 
which she is so constantly boasting. But Louis 
Napoleon does not wish for war ; and least of all 
with the United States of North America. Ho 
is too sagacious not to know that the ultimate 
result of it would be the triumph of the stars and 
stripes—and he knows, too, that the deepest 
sympathies exist between the French and Ameri- 
can people, and the former would not tacitly em 
dure the burthen of a war with their anciens 
friends and allies, for the sake of their ancient 
enemies, the English. “The empire!” Louis 
Napoleon declared, “is peace!’ The war with 
Russia has trained his troops and shown their 
power, and that is enough for France at present. 
He will rather be disposed to make England 
listen to reason than to aid her belligerent 
designs. 

A WEDDING RIDE. 

Horses were scarce in the Plymouth colony 
during the first years of the settlement, and sub- 
stitutes therefore became necessary. When John 
Alden was married—and he was a great man ih 
his day—he put a ring in his bull’s nose, covered 
his back with a piece of broadcloth, mounted 
him and rode to the wedding. His bride rode 
home in the same manner, John Alden leading 
the animal by the nose. The gentleman who 
led, and the lady who rode, were the ancestors 
of some of the first families in the country, im 
eluding members of Congress, heads of colleges, 
and two Presidents of the United States. 


Very prorer.—The forts on the Atlantic 
seaboard of this country are being put in a con- 
dition of active usefulness. The way to prevent 
war is to be prepared for it. 


Cuear Livinc.—One can live like a prince 
in Florence for one hundred and twenty dollars 
a month—the blessing of fleas and beggars be- 
ing thrown in 


SurprisE Panrras. —These unique entertaif- 


ments are becoming quite the vogue in and about 
Boston. 


OLD MAIDS. 

If we acquiesce in the sentence of excommu- 
nication which society presses upon old bachel- 
ors, those half-scissor members of the commu- 
nity, who persist in pursuing lives of single 
blessedness, in spite of a plethora of marriage- 
able maidens to pick and choose from, we must 
protest against the practice of heaping ridicule 
upon the class of single ladies. It is vulgar, it 
is unjust, it is unmanly. It is a popular fallacy, 
rife among men, to agtribute the maiden state of 
many ladies to the worst of motives—to malev- 
olence, to coldness of heart, and to downright 
hatred of what we term, with most undemocratic 
and unchristian pride, the nobler sex. Many 
maiden ladies—old maids, if you please ; there 
ought to be no implied reproach in the term—are 
so from neglect. But neglect does not argue de- 
merit. 

The judgment of man in matrimonial matters 
is not so very infallible. He is as often caught 
by the artificial brilliancy of a flirt, by the auda- 
cious challenge of a belle, by the clink of the 
almighty dollar, or the prestige of an aristo- 
cratic name, as by unobtrusive worth, by sim- 
ple manners, by a true heart and modest beauty. 
In the very matter of beauty itself, the eye is 
often deceived. The belle of a season is often 
belle only in name, and far less lovely than her 
neglected sister, who is condemned to sit among 
the wall flowers, while the idol of the hour is 
whirling in the waltz. 

“The ridicule which is often poured forth on 
unmarried women of a certain age,” says a sen- 
sible writer, “is very odious, and perfectly un- 
called for. The smile of contempt may be 
reserved far more justly for those women who, 
instead of being respectable and useful old 
maids, have married without love, and without 
any prospect of happiness, merely to escape the 
odium of a name. These spinsters, about whom, 
in flippant moments, we say flippant things, are 
many of them among the most true-hearted and 
self-denying of their sex. Their lives have been 
heroic poems, full of musical rhythm and lofty 
actions; and, could we read their secret history, 
we should find that, in many instances, they re- 
tained their single state, not because they had 
never met with wooers, but because the troth 
they had plighted in youth was sacred even unto 
death, or because, in the spirit of Christian mar- 
tyrs, they had resolved, for a great purpose, to 
make a life-long sacrifice, We allow frankly 
that the single woman has not—if we dare use 
such a term—such a chance of happiness as the 
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woman who, as the cheerful ‘house-mother,’ 

ne an affectionate husband at her side, and a 
number of olive-branches springing up around 
her. But then the law of compensation may be 
distinctly traced in every position of life. If 
there are many joys, they are certain to be at- 
tended by a multiplicity of sorrows ; and if the 
sphere is more contracted, and joy is like a 
stranger-guest, and pays only angels’ visits, then 
the path is less formidable, the struggle less se- 
vere, the haven more easily won. 

“ The vocation of the single woman is one of 
disinterestedness and self-denial. It is for her to 
visit the sick, to relieve the poor, to scatter good 
deeds from her on all sides, which, like the seed 
of the husbandman, may spring up and produce 
an abundant fruitage. It is for her to devise 
plans of usefulngss, and to see them carried out ; 
she must find her home in the hearts of the suf- 
fering and sorrowful, her family in the children 
who have experienced her kindness, and who 
look up to her for sympathy. It depends on the 
character of the single woman, and not on her 
position, whether she meet with a friendly greet- 
ing among her circle of acquaintances, and real 
love from those who know her best, and stand in 
close relationship with her,” 

We have seen so many true heroines, so many 
self-sacrificing martyrs, so many gentle minis- 
tering angels in the ranks of ancient maiden- 
hood, the traditional record of the world’s bene- 
factors is so full of such, that we have come to 
regard old maids with reverence and respect. 
For one malignant retailer of scandal and pro- 
moter of domestic strife, we have found twenty 
pure-minded and gentle women, who would 
rather cast oil upon the troubled waters of life 
than add to their disturbance by a breath. Let 
us then leave the ridicule of old maids to sinful 
old bachelors, to profane playwrights, and to the 
daubers and inditers of penny valentines, who, 
by the way, ought to be indicted themselves. 
The age is too enlightened to accept as gospel 
the traditional prejudices of the past. 


EASILY OBTAINED.—Any post-MAsTER, 
OR OTHER INDIVIDUAL, WHO WILL EXPEND A 
FEW HOURS IN OBTAINING EIGHT SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR OUR DoLtiaR MONTHLY, CAN RECEIVE IT 
GRATIS FOR ONE YEAR HIMSELF. 


» 


Tue Reason.—Some one attributing the dis- 
tress of Ireland to absenteeism, Sydney Smith 
remarked that “the misery of the Irish arose not 
from absent-tea-ism, but from absent-dinner-ism.” 


Brxpixc.—Binding in all its varieties, and at 
the lowest prices, neatly executed at this office. 


EDITORS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

While, in this country, the editorial profession is 
daly honored, and it is quite a feather in a man’s 
cap to be known as belonging to the “ press- 
gang,” in England it would appear that the pro- 
fession is not held in very high repute. It is not 
& passport to office. One might as well have 
the bar-sinister in his shield, as to confess that 
he wields the pen and scissors. It is perhaps in 
consequence of this condition of things that the 
names of the editors of English papers are gen- 
erally suppressed. The editor is almost invari- 
ably an impersonality. Anonymous editorship 
has its advantages and disadvantages. Where 
the writer is known, a personal prejudice fre- 
quently prevents his articles from exercising a 
due influence. His opinions, in themselves, may 
be perfectly sound, his arguments perfectly logi- 
cal ; but if he has formerly entertained different 
views, they lose their force, and his articles are 
not judged by themselves, but by their author. 
An editor writes more freely and easily when he 
writes anonymously. But then he is apt to be 
betrayed into more bitterness, more ferocity, 
perhaps, than if he were personally responsible. 

Mr. Galliardet once remarked of the Ameri- 
can press: “There was a time, perhaps, when 
the prejudices of the old British aristocracy had 
extended over the young republic, its revolted 
daughter ; there was a time, perhaps, when the 
American press was ranked in the number of the 
secondary conditions of social life, when its 
writers were only penny-a-liners, a kind of un- 
worthy and mercenary laborers in the field of 
thought. But these times have already nearly 
disappeared, and will soon disappear entirely. 
The press, too, has had its revolution of ’75 in 
America, and has by degrees obtained esteem 
and influence by its talent and dignity.” 

In France, from the revolution of 1830 to that 
of 1848, the press was acknowledged to be a 
power in the realm ; editorial talent was a uni- 
versal passport to society, to court favor, to sen- 
atorial honors and to fortune. But Louis Napo- 
leon has crushed the press; all the editors of 
France are now but the servile echoes of the 
views of one man. Editorial independence is 
visited with fine, imprisonment, and the ruin of 
the journal which dares utter any truths unpala- 
table to the sovereign. Thus, with all the wit, 
learning and eloquence of the Frenchmen, the 
French papers are excessively vapid and stupid. 
The sense of degradation deadens even essays 
an art, literature and science, which are the only 
topics free for discussion, so universally petrify- 
ing to all intellectual effort is political despotism. 
Give us a free press or none at all. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BALL THE ARTIST. 

A notice we saw the other day of this excel- 
lent man and artist, who is now hard at work in 
his studio at Florence, Italy, recalled to our 
mind an adventure of his, which occurred when 
Kimball occupied our present publication hall 
with his museum. Ball had a room in the build- 
ing, and sometimes volunteered to lock up the 
outer door, after all the performances had been 
concluded, and carry home the key to Mr. Kim- 
ball. Late one night he was wending his way 
to the South-End, with the huge brass door key 
firmly clenched in his right hand beneath his 
cloak. Somewhere near the Boylston Market 
he saw a gentleman approaching, whom he mis- 
took for the “ enterprising proprietor.” Jumping 
at the opportunity of getting rid of his cumbrous 
charge, he extended the formidable instrument. 
To his surprise, the stranger halted, as if he had 
been shot, and exclaimed: ‘For God’s sake, 
spare my life! I’m a married man, with a 
family! Here’s my money, but spare my life, 
good Mr. Highwayman!” And the stranger, 
dashing a wallet at his feet, turned and fled pre- 
cipitately. Our hero, one of the gentlest men in 
the world, horror-struck at being mistaken for a 
robber, and having not the slightest ambition to 
figure as a Paul Clifford in the eyes of the mid- 
night guardians of the city’s peace and honor, 
turned and fied in an opposite direction, and 
gaining his lodgings at a “ two-forty lick,” locked 
himself into the room, and passed a wretched 
night. The next day he walked the city like a 
spectre, fearing to meet at every corner a hand- 
bill, headed “ Highway Robbery,” and offering 
a reward for the detection of the criminal. But 
nothing came of it, and thereafter he never pre- 
sented a brass-barrelled door key to a stranger. 


+ > 


A RecommenpDaTIon.—On the English trans- 
lation of the card of a French inn, between Bou 
logne and Abbeville, these words are printed : 
“The wines are of that quality they will leave 


you nothing to hope for.” 


A Banx Cuecx.—Soon after the battle of 
Leipsic, a wit observed, “that Napoleon must be 
in fands, for he had received a check on the bank 
of the Elbe.” 


Marsematicat.—Mr. Sheutz of Stockholm, 
has invented a calculating machine which solves 
the knottiest problems. 


Bacx Numsers.—We can still supply the 
back numbers of our Dollar Monthly to Janu- 


ary 1st, 1856. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE! 

There are some snobs who receive every item 
of court gossip from Europe with the liveliest 
delight. We commend to these quidnuncs the 
following important facts: Miss Smead, a very 
beautiful young lady, was much admired and 
petted by Louis Napoleon, before that worthy 
and immaculate gentleman married the fair Eu- 
genie. The fair Eugenie, who had heard of 
those attentions, vented her post-nuptial spite by 
refusing to invite Miss Smead to any of the im- 
perial parties. Miss Smead resented the slight, 
and between the two ladies subsisted, and sub- 
sists, the same feelings of affection which ani- 
mated the breasts of the two Kilkenny cats of 
yore: Lately the emperor and empress attended 
a soiree at Lord Cowley’s. As the fair Eugenie 
passed through a room where Miss Smead and 
other ladies were seated, all rose to salute her, 
according to etiquette, except the implacable 
Miss Smead. Burning with wrath, the empress 
swept into the next room. Soon afterwards, 
Louis Napoleon re-appeared, and finding Miss 
Smead engaged in conversation with a gentle- 
man, pushed in between them, and turned his 
back on the offending and offended lady. Wasn’t 
that a glorious revenge for a crowned head? 
Can any one now dispute the title of Louis Na- 
poleon, emperor of France by the grace of mus- 
kets, to be the “ first gentleman of Europe.” 


Mepicat Irems.—Inoculation is said to be a 
preventive of pleuro-pneumonia.—Alum has been 
used successfully by Dr. Riddore in the treatment 
of bronchial catarrh.—It is said that lard is an 
infallible antidote to the poison of strychnine.— 
In England they are about to employ mesmerism 
to cure insanity.—A medical school existed in 
connection with Columbia College, New York, as 
early as 1760. 


A LONG WAY BETWEEN.—The distance be- 
tween Boston and New Orleans is greater than 
the distance between London and St. Petersburg ; 
and the Pacific coast is as far from New York as 
the latter is from Bremen. Have our British 
friends any adequate idea of the size of the 
country they talk about swallowing * 


A wew Loan.—“I say, Josh,” shouted a 
Brighton drover to a crony, the other day, 
“these pesky sheep wont start in this weather— 
lend us a bark of your dog, will you?” 


Varvation.—The assessed value of the city 
of Hartford, Ct., for 1856, is $20,560,720, which 
is an increase of $1,306,587 over last year. 
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MILLS’S STATUE OF JACKSON. 

At the recent inauguration of the equestrian 
statue of Jackson, at New Orleans, Clark Mills, 
the sculptor, made the following remarks with 
regard to his work: ‘“ General Jackson is here 
represented as he appeared on the morning of 
the 8th of January, forty-one years ago. Hse 
has advanced to the centre of the line in the act 
of review: the lines have come to present arms 
as a salute to their commander, who is acknow- 
ledging it by raising his chapeau, according to 
the military etiquette of that day. His restive 
horse, anticipating the next move, attempts to 
dash down the line; the bridle hand of the 
dauntless hero being turned under, shows that 
he is restraining the horse, whose open mouth 
and curved neck indicate that the animal is feel 
ing the bit. I have thought this explanation 
necessary, as there are many critics who profess 
not to understand the conception of the artist.” 


Trarric 1n Curnese CuILpREN.—It is as 
serted that a hidden traffic has been pursued for 
years in China, of selling and shipping female 
children to the Spanish and Portuguese, as well 
as the English possessions. They are purchased 
at about $3 each, and are therefore profitable to 
the dealer. 


Caxwet Coat Ilowa.—The Mount Pleas- 
ant Observer states that a fine bed of cannel coal 
has been discovered a few miles south of Salem. 
The vein is, at the opening, four feet and-a-half 
thick. The coal is equal to Kentucky cannel 
coal, being set on fire by the blaze of a candle, 
and burning up, leaving but few ashes. 


A Jack or att Trapes.—Bernini, a cele- 
brated Florentine sculptor, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, erected a theatre, pain 
ed the scenes, made all the machinery and deo 
orations, wrote an opera, composed the music, 
and took part in the performance. 


Branam.—John Braham, the distinguished 
English vocalist, died recently in London, at the 
age of eighty-two. He was well known in this 
country, which he visited professionally. Bor 
nearly seventy years he sang in public. 


JEwELRY.—The French people say “ he who 
wears gold chains visible te the naked eye, cameos, 
rings or trinkets, is an enriched boor, a juggler, 
a vender of quack medicines, or an Italian prince.” 


German THEATRICALS.—The Germans are a 
theatre loving people, as is evinced by the fact 
that there are one hundred and sixty-five estab- 
lished theatres in that country. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Mr. Du Pre died in the Queen’s Bench prison, 
London, on the 6th ult., after an incarceration of 
forty-five years for debt. 

Rev. Rowland Williams has been dismissed by 
the Bishop of Llandaff from his office of chaplain, 
for publishing a work on rational godliness. 

Jullien is having a musical tal palace built 


, England, has ac- 
tually been a serveyor and planner of roads; his 
ear guiding him as to distance as accurately as 
the eye to others. 

, ‘the greatest tenor in the world,” has 
been performing his original character, “Jean of 
Leyden,” in the Prophet, with Tedescoin the role 
of Fides, at L’ Academie in Paris. 

There are at present in Germany 165 theatres, 
employing about 6000 actors, dancers and vocal- 
ists, and 9000 choristers and musicians of the 


Ataq in Holyhead, England, a few days 
since, sixty id tons of stone were loosen- 
ed by a single blast. Six tons of powder were 
used on the occasion. 

France means to obtain possession of Tangier 
in Morocco. It isin sight of Gibraltar, which 
would not be worth much to the English with 
Tangier in possession of the French. 

Several of the diligences running in the neigh- 
borhood of Lyons, in France, are trying the ex- 
periment of using for their lights portable gas, 
which is placed in a cylinder the driver’s 
seat. 


There are 70,000 gipsies in Wallachia; and 
their emancipation has been decided upon in a 
council by a vote of eleven voices against ten. 
Their proprietors will receive from the state an 
indemnification. 

In the course of the last two or three , 
the periodical press of the East has greatly increas- 
ed in importance. As many as twelve journals 
and four reviews are now published at Constanti- 


nople. 

- Princess A’ Bonaparte, daughter of 
Prince Charles Bonaparte was lately married to 
her cousin, Prince Gabrielli, at the Chapel of the 
Tuilleries, in Paris. The Emperor and Empress 
were present. 

The British Government has instituted a new 
order of merit, styled the “ Victoria cross,” and 
is to —— only to members of the Army or 
Navy istinguish themselves by individual 
acts of bravery in the face of an enemy. 

The Musee d’Artillerie, Paris, has just added 
to its coliection the pocket-book of Prince Men- 
schikoff, taken at the battle of the Alma, and 
one of the Jacobi infernal machines, fished up 
in the Baltic by the French sailors. 

The banking institution of London shows larger 
profits than ourown. The London and West- 
minster Bank (the leading joint stock institution) 
has recently declared a dividend equivalent to 16 
peas annum, viz: 5per cent. regular div- 

bonus of 5 per cent. for the past year. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Stockholm is to be fortified by land and sea ; 
including the valley of Maalar. 

Great energy is manifested in Russia in ad- 
vancing railways. 

Catharine Hayes, it is said, loses twenty-seven 
thousand meg the failure of Messrs. Saun- 
ders & Brennan, of San Francisco. 

There are in Russia six thousand miles of tele- 
graph wires, all of which are continually used for 
official despatches. 

Lady Morgan is collecting out of her diaries 


and extensive correspondence, materials for a — 


full account of her “ Life and Times.” 

The emperor of Austria has ordered the con- 
struction of three screw steamers of war, which 
are to be completed in the present year. 

Upwards of 10,000 fish, reared by the artificial 
process, which has been so su , have been 
turned out into the waters of the river Dee. 

A letter from Corfu states that the last crop of 
olives in that island has been so ravaged by the 
worm that two-thirds of it has been destroyed. 

At the last sitting of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, t. Maury was 
elected co’ ing member in the section of 
geography. 

At a recent oratorio in London, when Jenny 
Lind sung the principal soprano part, the chorus 
and orchestra consisted of more than six hun- 
dred performers! 

Piedmont has, within the last six years, con- 
structed 700 kilometres, or nearly 150 English 
miles, of railways, the receipts ef which in 1855 
amounted to 10,297,758f. 

During last year, in Silesia, 811 Roman Cath- 
olics enrolled their names on the Protestant reg- 
isters. A similar increase of Protestants in that 
province has been going on for years past. 

An arrangement has, it is said, been entered 
into between thirty-two brokers and capitalists of 
Paris and London, to participate in common in 
great industrial and commercial undertakings. 

Iron shipbuilding is making rapid progress on 
the Tyne and other rivers in the north of Eng- 
land, and promises in a papal ger to produce 
a revolution in the carrying trade of the country. 

The of tallow in to 
astounding de ver two do a pound. 
The 8 will be remembered, eat tallow 
as Americans eat pumpkin pie or apple sauce, 
and use it extensively in cooking. 

Herr Ander, the tenor singer so popular at 
Vienna, generally reported to be the first tenor in 
Germany, who appeared two or three seasons ago 
at our Royal Italian , died the other day at 
Vienna. He was buried with state and honor. 

Mr. Malcolmson, of Portland, Waterford, the 
eminent steamship proprietor, is about to place 
a line of screw steamers between Liverpool and 
New York, touching at Queenstown on the out- 
ward and home voyages. 

Pipes of gutta percha are, to a great extent, 
superseding the use of lead ‘pipes for conveying 
water in London. Being free from poisonous 
deposits and the attacks of frost, they are much 
preferred. Pipes of vulcanized India rubber are 
used to some extent. 


|| 
give monster concerts. 

orchestra. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The total population of Alabama is 836,192, 
The total population of Louisiana is 575,922, 
of which 299,626 are whites. 

The railroad system of Illinois has doubled its 
population in five years. 

Since 1852, twelve steamships have been lost 
at sea, and 1250 persons perished. 

The governor-general of Canada says the reci- 
procity system works well. 

The Delawares believe their guardian spirit to 
be a great eagle—not a golden eagle though. 


The “way to make butter come” is to pay for 
it and have it sent by railroad. 

Green peas were hardly known in 1550, though 
the Romans had a dish which was very much 
sought after, composed of boiled or fried gray 


peas. 

According to the American Baptist Almanac 
for the current year, there are in the United States 
6475 ordained Baptist ministers. 

The Leipsic Missionary Society are building a 
missionary house for the training of young men, 
who are to labor among the heathen. 

When a man leaves his place of business, he 
should leave the cares annoyances of the 
traffic with his goods. , 

Miss Bremer has written a new story, and the 
sheets are already in the hands of Mary Howitt 
for translation. 

It is stated in “ Howell’s Familiar Letters” 
that a ship was built in England, in 1635, 127 
feet long, and 46 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 
was called the “ Sovereign of the Seas.” 


The most important item of information to be 
found in Miss Murray’s book, is the fact that 
chowder is a “praiseworthy preparation, enab- 
ling you to eat soup and fish at one time.” 

The best teas, it is said, never find their way 
out of China. The finest quality of black tea is 
the scented Liang-sing, and is worth in China 

2 50 per pound. 

J. G. Percival, by many ed as the first 
of American poets, is now State Geologist in 
Wisconsin, where the settlers call him “old rock 
smasher.” 

R. R. Coxe, a planter in good circumstances 
residing in Marshall county, Tenn., recently kill- 
ed his wife in a fit of insanity, and afterwards 
killed himself. 

The officers of the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum have sent seventy-five children and twenty- 
five adults to Illinois, there to be engaged in 
agriculture or other useful occupations. 


During the time since the Worcester Lunatic 
Hospital has been in operation (twenty-three 
years), thirty-nine of its patients were made such 

y disappointed ambition. “ Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff.” 

We read in a Liverpool paper of a man ar- 
rested for stealing gas—a novel complaint. He 
made a connection with the supply pipe in the 
street used by a former tenant, and didn’t notify 
the gas company to set a metre. 
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The folks at New Orleans are about to erect a 
Clay monument of bronze. 

The rings of the planet Saturn will be visible 
during all this year. 

Cob Rawlinson discovered the body of Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Babylon, by his cud. 

At Pekin there is a lodging-house for the poor 
called the “‘ House of Hen Feathers.” aT 

The United States are manufacturing a mus- 
ket that beats the Minie, at Springfield. 

The State of Texas has given Col. Crockett’s 
widow a league of land. 

It is said that gambling is carried on to an 
enormous extent in Washington. 

California will be able to export this 
150,000 barrels of flour. ed 

A company at Limerick will soon manufacture 
brandy from beet root. That beats all. 

The Danish government allow post-masters to 
confiscate all non-registered money-letters. 

The late J. M. Field had his life insured at 
St. Louis for $3000. 

There are 221 schools, 304 teachers, and 26,170 
school children in California. 

All men are born soldiers because they have 
drums in their ears. 

It is fifty youn since Frederick Tudor, Esq. 
first despatc the brig Favorite from Boston 
with an entire cargo of ice for St. Pierre. 


From April, 1854, to May, 1855, one hundred 
and eight new post-offices were established in 
Iowa. This fact shows how the West grows. 


One thousand young cows, with calves, were 
recently sold at Los Angelos, California, for 
$15,000. 

A law has passed both houses of the Kentucky 
legislature which prohibits billiards, ten-pin 
alleys, etc. 

A German writer says that the people of the 
United States can burst more steam boilers and 
chew more tobacco than any other five nations 
on the globe. 

It is said that the Misses Fox have realized a 
fortune by snapping the joints of their big toes 
which the le public mistook for spiri 
d that tight-lacing is b- 

A wi octor sa. tight- a pu 

lic ts it kills off all the foolish 
girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow to be wo- 
men. 
Some of our are discussing the 
question, which is the safest seat in case of rail- 
road collision? We should choose one about 
one hundred miles from the railroad. 

Dickens, speaking of a debtor’s prison, says : 
“Tt was evident from the general tone that they 
had come to regard insolvency as the normal 
state of mankind, and the payment of debts as 
a disease that occasionally broke out!” 


Returns from the Indian agencies in Texas 
show that the State contains 20,000 Camanches 
and Kioways, 3000 Arrickarees, 300 Wacoes, 
Towacanoes and Keechies, 550 Libans, 400 
Mescaleros, 960 Wichitas, Apacees, Caddoes and 
other tribes, to numbers not estimated. 
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What burns to keep a secret? Sealing-wax 
to be sure. 

What word may be pronounced quicker b 
adding a syllable itt Quick. 7, 

When did Absalom sleep with five in a bed ? 
When he slept with his four-fathers. 

“Sending coals to Newcastle ””—The voyage 
of a cane (Kane) to the North pole. 

Why is an island like the letter T? Because 
it is in the middle of wa-t-er. 

Why is a dthrift’s like a thunder- 
cloud? Boconse it is lightning. 

When is a farmer very maternal? When he 
cradles his grain. 

MN Truism.—Too nurses the 
« broth of a boy.” 


picked up in the town of H 

One of our leading phrenologists has gone 
north, to examine the head of navigation. 

Why is a kiss like creation? Because it is 
made of nothing, and yet it is something. 

Rene tried to get to the 
pole to deposit his vote, but the iceberg faction 
prevented him. 

A little glutton of a boy said he should like 
to live in Scotland, because he had heard it was 
the land o’ cakes. 

Why does an agreeable person ha’ left a 
party become very vapory 


in this world. It is 
Street Brokers have their 


There are none 
said that even W: 
little failings. 

The story of a man who had a nose so large 
that he couldn’t blow it without the use of gun- 
powder, is said to be a hoax. 

When the mind is diseased, it is frequentl 
not heal-ing a man wants so much as fresh soul- 
ing. Medical cobblers please notice. 

Often the scene at the playhouse, which beg- 
gars description, plays the same trick with the 
manager 


“ Miss Brown, aint you afeared that your bo. 
will drowned, goin’ in swimmin’ so much ? 
“ Well, Miss Smith, I shouldn’t wonder, for he’s 
just rogue enough for that.” 

The man who hung himself in an axletree 
with a cord of sot, cmt fom 
sharp-set appetite, by man 

“ My dear,” said an affectionate spouse to her 
husband, “‘am I not 
{or was the cool reply, “and I would willingly 

y you up in heaven.” 

ong since, just as congregation were singin 
the opening hymn, from which came wan 
ished in short metre. 


. pon the marriage of one of her com: " 
shout deren yan of e, of the same 
school, said to her parents, “ Why, don’t yous 
think Amelia is married, and she hasn’t gone 
through fractions yet !” 


MAKING. 


Cats are said to be musical, because their tn- 
terior consists of fiddle-strings. 

Quack doctors are considered “drivers” of 
the “last stage” of disease. 

A man frequently admits that he was wrong, 
but a woman, nover-iahs was “only mistaken. 

When is a nutmeg like a prison window ? 
Ans.— When it is ro 5 

An earthquake is termed a “ tall specimen of 
ague ” in California. 

“My mine to me a kingdom is,” as the Cali- 

Why is an ailing deer like a d man * 


Ans.—Because he is a hart sick (heart-sick.) 


Why is the letter S a friend of the Maine Ti- 
quorLaw? Ans.—Because it turns wine into 
swine. 

Punch thinks the abolition of the corn laws the 
most important cereal work ever given to the 


public. 
When is the marriage ceremony decid 
fishy? Ans.—When the bride receives her an 
(her-ring. ) 
“ Mother,” said a little boy, “ I’m tired of this 
pug nose ; it’s growing pugger and pugger every 


coals from the grocery in a carpet 

ie, ay very genteel, but it is bad for the 
ning. 

Sir Isaac Newton was never married. Guess 

he thought more of Saturn’s ring than he did of 


Hymen’s. 

“Mr. Smith, be particular to have m 
well wadded.” ‘Never mind,” said 
“wadded or not, it will stand a charge.” 

One of the Irish newspapers contains an adver 
tisement announcing as Jost, a cloth cloak, belong 
ing to a gentleman lined with blue. 

The unfortunate wretch who wrote the tail of 
a comet, has obtained employment in copying 
the example of a sum in arithmetic. 


An exchange paper says, “ Hicks is en 
on a head of Lonufellow = Is “ Hicks” a 
or a sculptor # 

An editor out West says: “If we have offend- 
ed any man in the short but brilliant course of 
our career, let him send us in a new hat, and say 
nothing about it.” Very cool. 

It has been observed that frequenters of con- 
certs who are in the habit of beating time with 
their feet and kicking up a dust, are presumed to 
be ignorant of the repeal of the “ stamp act.” 

A distinguished li tourist was once found 
ina of the tomb ot 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, but it turned 
out to be only the ice house ! 

There are two a modest man should 
never undertake: to borrow money or study 
law. A third thing: never to “ a brother of 
the earth to give him /eave to toil,” as the poet 
forcibly expresses it. 

Zelim was the first of the Ottomans who 
shaved his beard. One of his bashaws asked 
him why he altered the customs of his predeces- 
sors * answered: “ Because you bashaws 
may not lead me by the beard as you did them.” 


coat 
mith, 


